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COPIAPO, SILVER MINING, 
MACHINERY, &c. 

ON Monday evening, 12th December, 1864, a lecture on 
the above subject was delivered to the members of the 
Literary and Scientific Institution, Kendal, by Henry 
Swinglehurst, Esq., of Hincaster House, Milnthorpe. John 
Whitwell, Esq., presided. The lecture had been lookea for- 
ward to with much interest, and was well attended. Many of 
the lecturer's ** points" were warmly applauded, whilst a vein 
of good humour and pleasantry running through the lecture 
kept up a genial feeling throughout. Mr. Swinglehurst said :-- 

The port of Copiapo and the main entrance to the mining 
region of Atacama (which is about 27° south of the equator, 
on the shores of ihe Pacific, in the Republic of Chili), presents 
physically the arid and desert monotony peculiar to the whole 
Pacific coast 2000 miles north of Valparaiso. No green spot 
meets us to please the eye or soothe the spirit ; and unless 
life be sweetened by the prospect of gain, it must be weary 
and uninspiring to the human heart and intellect. There is 
neither church, chapel, theatre, promenades, rides, nor ought 
but sandy and hot plains and hills to the east, and the ever 
calm Pacific Ocean to the west, between which man seems 
bounded in a dreary and parched solitude. 

GEOLOGY NEAR CALDERA. 

After a few hours examination the curious amateur in 
geology finds, in this otherwise dull port, geological features 
which afford him interest ; on the Pacific coast the primary 
granite and porphyritic rocks predominate ; but here we see 
peeping out of the water a portion of fawn coloured sand- 
stone, similar in manner but less in extent than on the 
eastern shores of Scotland, near Dunbar, where the red sand- 
stone crops out of the German ocean. Some twenty to thirty 

A 



2 SILVER MINING. 

yards from the northern part of the rocky shore the ground 
rises rather abruptly from the sea, having the aspect of land 
lately recovered from the ocean ; a portion of this has been 
cut for the railway station ; a few yards further east the 
earth's crust is a mass of hard granite, but here it is a con- 
glomerate sandstone, full of fossil shells strongly cemented, 
and requiring considerable force with a heavy hammer to 
break it. 

BED OF SHELLS ON THE RAILWAY. 

On leaving Caldera for the mining districts we take our 
ticket by the Copiap6 Railway (which pays dividends of 15 
per cent, per annum), and we pass over a district where the 
work of the engineer has been little more than to dig away a 
few cubic 5'ards of loose desert sand or shells and place 
his sleepers. From Caldera for several miles, but terminat- 
ing abruptly on the northern side, we run along a bed of loose 
marine shells several feet in depth, the valley being a deposi- 
tory of fossil remains of a not very remote period ; this bed 
extends towards the old port of Copiapo over the course of 
the river mentioned by Darwin, and terminates some six or 
eight leagues from the coast towards the mountains, until the 
granitic and gneiss rocks begin to rise above the level of the 
plain, and roll up step by step on all sides of the narrowing 
valley, introducing us fairly into the mountain ranges. This 
large bed of shells the builder uses, en masse, for making lime ; 
and the iron moulder as a flux for his metals. When in con- 
nection with a stream the shells make the water very preju- 
dicial to locomotive boilers, and in the absence of more effective 
means of decomposing the lime, the water is distilled before 
being used. 

To illustrate this bed of shells, 1 had four small boxes of 
them taken, without special selection, from the bed of the 
railway at Jour different elevations ; Mr. Taggart, the super- 
intendent of the line, having run a special engine for the 
purpose, as a trip on foot in the desert sand is difficult in hot 
weather and horses at Caldera rather scarce. These shell 
deposits show, in some measure, the gradual elevation of the 
coast, whilst every footstep from the sea to the Cordilleras 
speaks of millions of untold ages, during which, in the 
wonderful order of events, the world has been preparing for 
human residence. 
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DARWIN AND THE COPIAPO RIVER. 

Proceeding on our way to Copiapo, gradually ascending, 
we reach the half way house, when water is supplied to the 
engine, and the engineers and passengers take in a stock of 
pale ale, claret, or brandy, each to his taste, to quench his 
thirst or satisfy his palate ; the habit of ** liquoring," as the 
Yankees term it, being rather popular after a hot ride on the 
rail. The country here is flatter, with a slight effort at vege- 
tation, giving the bed of the valley some claim to greenness, 
which gradually grows stronger until two to three leagues 
further on our way when there is a struggle between minerals 
and vegetables for supremacy, and one can hardly tell whether 
the coating of white crystals of nitrate of soda or the peeping 
verdure, both of which cover the ground, has best claim to it. 
We have now appearances of the proximity of a river, and a 
rough vigorous brushwood grows thickly on both sides of the 
railway across the valley. At distant intervals a respectable 
house may be noticed where flowers and shrubs are cultivated, 
their varied colours making a happy change from the mono- 
tony of the desert. The river of Copiapo now defining itself, 
we find it is not quite the myth which, during thirty to forty 
miles on the wa}'^, we have been disposed to think. Darwin 
spoke of its ^jot reaching the sea, excepting about once in the 
course of thirty years. But at present nearer the coast the 
river is lost, not a drop of water is seen where once a rapid 
current had run on to the ocean : and we may conclude that 
important changes are working still, when that which was a 
river's mouth emptying itself thirty years ago, on Darwin's 
authority, into the Pacific Ocean, has ceased to reach the 
coast, and has no claim to the name of river or stream, until 
in the vicinity of Copiapo, where it loses itself under the loose 
soil, sand and shells. Many places along the mineral dis- 
tricts of Chili, once known as streams, are long since dry, as 
if their sources were fast wasting ; near the coast the course 
of the former Copiapo river is widely and strikingly manifest, 
the ancient bed which may have existed through centuries of 
geological time showing the effiects of constant and rough 
currents. 

The whole valley of Copiapo satisfies the most unobserving 
person that, by portions in their turn, it has been the bed of a 
river, which now, only some three or four yards wide, runs 
sneakingly at the mountain's base near Portrero Seco, and has 
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at times been a terrific rush of waters, sometimes running 
over the land roughly into the Pacific Ocean, and at others 
going forward, unseen, below the surface. 

« 

DRYNESS OF CLIMATE. 

The vegetation of the valley, especially as we pursue an 
eastern course, indicates at a not very remote period, perhaps 
not more distant than when the cries of the Spanish invader 
echoed along the mountain wilds, that trees, now hardly 
seen, have been abundant, their roots still in good preserva- 
tion, being probably sustained from decay by the extreme dry- 
ness of the climate, rain not falling more than a few moments 
in a year. 

SCENERY NEAR THE CITY OF COPIAPO. 

The approach to Copiapo is cheerful and interesting, the 
valley improving in beauty and cultivation, and as its whole 
width is not more than from one to two miles, you have the 
lofty mountains bare and sterile as the sand on the sea shore, 
assuming here and there pleasing varieties of colour from the 
oxydation of different mineral constituents which they con- 
tam. The sun sends forth his blazing heat on their sides and 
summits, and the river is seen winding along the vale ; the 
gardens are numerous and frequently very beautiful, which 
with the Alameda or promenade planted with poplar trees, 
fed by irrigation from the river, make the city a lively and 
interesting oasis in the desert. Vegetable products and fruits, 
the vine, the peach, the orange and the fig tree decorate the 
gardens of every house of importance and grow with notable 
fertility, along with the olive, the willow, and the poplar. The 
latter, although only introduced into Chili somewhat more 
than a century ago, now adorns every estate and every 
public square and city in the Republic, its value on account 
of its vast increase, being estimated at ten millions of dollars. 

The vegetation of Copiapo, like every oasis in Chilian and 
Peruvian deserts, is limited only by the supply of water, 
which is scarce, but there is sufficient to slightly modify the 
climate and soften the otherwise dry and hot suburbs of the 
city. The early mornings are lovely and fresh, and the gentle 
dews of evening, with the zephyr breezes from the trade 
winds which sweep along the valley, make the climate agree- 
ably mild and salubrious. Copiapo, with a comfortable lodg- 
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ing, cannot fail to be a pleasant abode for invalids, reminding 

one of other places near the Andes, as at the feet of the chain 

near Tacua, in Peru, and others, said to afford comfort to 

patients suffering from weak lungs and consumption. Besides 

this, its freedom from extremes of weather, the grandeur and 

variety of its sunsets, the soft and soothing melancholy of its 

moonlight scenes, where fancy's fair spirits wander along 

rugged ravines and summits, clothed with eventful stories, 

tend to give the place personal and classic interest ; for here 

is the theatre where, centuries ago, Yupanqui triumphed over 

the native Indians, and subjected the nations to the empire 

of the Incas. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

At the base of the mountains (on the south of the city near 
the residence of Mr. Abbot, an eminent English miner and 
smelter, who during a quarter of a century has put many new 
applications of genius to mining and general industry) inte- 
resting antiquities have been found, such as small instruments 
and vessels worked in gold, in stone, and earthenware, speci- 
mens of which are found in the museum at Santiago, the 
metropolis of the Republic, discovered by excavations, deep 
in the sand and gravel. I spent many hours in company with 
a German of much scientific knowledge, on the sides of these 
mountains, but it is not easy to note any exterior signs of the 
life and enterprises of a period so remote as that of the Inca 
invasion, where the desert sands so rapidly change the aspect 
and surface of the oldest valley. Yet on the mountain sides, 
there are rugged paths which the Incas and the ancient 
Indians have doubtless trod ; and gorges and cavities where 
no waters run, that seem to have been formed by tumbling 
cascades, where overhanging rocks may have sheltered ancient 
peoples, centuries before Columbus opened an ocean path- 
way to the New World ; and when primitive races listened in 
solitary homes to the music of running waters, where the 
traveller, now seeks in vain for a drop to quench his thirst. 

POPULATION AND INSTITUTIONS. 

Copiapo has a population (including the line of railway to 
Pabellon 30 miles south-east of the city, with Chanarcillo and 
the valley towards the Andes) of about 40,000, spread over 
61 districts ; the city has several churches, a central plaza or i 
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square of four acres with a bronze statue of Juan Godoy, a 
well attended theatre, and an hospital which is munificently 
supported. La Iglesia Matriz, which was injured by the 
severe earthquake of 1859, when 200 houses were destroyed 
in the city, is a handsome temple with spacious marble en- 
trance and steps, and a picturesque tower, the cost of which, 
including the decorations, was upwards of 100,000 dollars. 
The hospital cost 40,000 dollars, the annual expenditure is 
about 15,000 dollars. The Senoritas of Copiap6 are liberal 
in charitable and religious duties, and amongst their contri- 
butions we find individual donations amounting to as much 
as 6,000 dollars. 

In this province more than 2,000,000 dollars were spent in 
private buildings from 1851 to 1854; but since that time it 
has not been equally prosperous. 

THE MOUNTAINS. 

Leaving the city of Copiapo to pursue our journey to the 
mines of Chanarcillo, we pass numerous little puehlos or villages 
on the line of railway through the valley to Pabellon, and 
frequently notice batches of copper ores placed ready for 
shipment to Europe, or for sale to the smelters in the neigh- 
bourhood of the city. On the sides of the multitudinous hills 
mines constantly meet the eye, up to which you see the miner 
or muleteer wending his way wearily and slowly over the arid 
ground under a hot sun ; the pathways on the mountains 
being lighter in colour from the tread of men and mules, 
direct you to mineral deposits which have incited the labourer 
to his toil. Along the valley are isolated hillocks of conglo- 
merate pebbles, standing apart from the mountains, like Duf- 
ton Pike in Westmorland; one wonders how they came there, 
or why they stand thus strangely above the plain, seemmg to 
have no natural claim to their positions. The general features 
of the mountains, now some four leagues south»east of the 
city of Copiapo, have a wavelike aspect, and their summits 
break into rugged forms ; both sides of the valley are bounded 
by ranges of lofty and stratified hills rising perpendicularly to 
an elevation of from three to five hundred feet. At long in- 
tervals, close under these lofty masses you may observe a 
small cane hut, vertical shelving strata overhanging it, and 
until habit makes the sight familiar, you feel amazed that 
human beings venture day and night, to live where semi-de- 
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tached pieces of rock, thousands of tons in weight, overhang 
the tiny cottage, looking as though the hand of a truant boy 
might push them down on the valley below, or the slightest 
vibration of the earthquake form a monument over the graves 
of the cottager and his lonely family. 

mandiola's amalgamating works. 

Near Pabellon, a beggarly, sand-begotten village, there is 
an extensive silver amalgamating works (the property of 
Mandiola, a respected and enterprising citizen of the Repub- 
lic), not more than a league from Portrero Seco, where the 
valley is a desert of sand and rounded pebbles ; the river runs 
through the works, driving two fine water wheels, several 
Cbiiian grinding mills, and the barrel machinery for amalga- 
mgting silver ores. The house of the director is a very good 
one, of one storey (the rule in earthquake villages), with a good 
patio or court yard ; a variety of flowers, creepers, and vine 
trees, give the place a tone of comfort ; but as you step from 
the courtyard, your view is suddenly arrested by an almost 
vertical breast of stratified mountain, which, in spite of strong 
nerves gives one a cringing apprehension of being suddenly 
buried alive ; yet, here, at the base of the mountains where 
the rocks are upturned and distorted, immense masses, some 
of which may weigh hundreds of thousands of tons and seem 
loosely fixed together by thin veins of fellspar or held by 
slight inequalities of their sides from sliding down, and in a 
land subject to earthquakes, people live, work, and make 
merry, and sleep. The river runs murmuring past, and that 
which may have seemed inevitable for centuries and might 
have been hourly expected, not having occurred, seems to 
determine its impossibility ; the music of the river and the 
few gay flowers and vines, may have charmed the residents 
into a sense of security. • 

Pabellon, the terminus of the railway, some thirty leagues 
from the coast of the Pacific, is a weary looking village in the 
sand, from which place we proceed by coach, finding our- 
selves in half-an-hour at Portrero Seco, the Maquina and 
Amalgamating Works of Don Matias Consifio. 

PORTRERO SECO. 

At Portrero Seco, like the Borrowdale of Cumberland, yet 
far wider than there, one seems to be world-bound, hemmed 
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in by mountains lofty and labyrinthian without any imagin- 
able outlet ; yet you are hospitably lodged where you cannot 
grow a peck of potatoes, and will think twice before trying to 
grow a salad for breakfast ; although a few willows survive, 
and there is a vigorous attempt at a small garden, where the 
stream is directed to give motion to the water wheel. The 
river is only a few feet in width, and runs hard against the 
base of the mountains on the opposite side to those three 
miles distant at Pabellon ; it is a rapid current some three feet 
deep, and here and nearer the Cordilleras has a powerfully 
petriJFying effect ; the stones, when not covered with water, 
being found to be glazed with a firm coating, like that of coarse 
earthenware. A few small pebbles from the place which I 
have brought for your inspection will serve to illustrate this 
peculiarity. The miner and a few asses are seen struggling 
and winding along roads and summits which appear inaccess- 
ible ; but the force of self interest and the existence of 
copper and silver ores, like a will-o'-the-wisp, lead the miner 
on in the paths of trial and self-denial, where even the water 
he drinks must be carried by mules. 

AN IRON MOUNTAIN. 

Within a stone's throw of the river rises a mountain of 
massive iron ores, which, at the summit, i,ooo feet in height 
from the level of the river, has magnetic properties ; abrupt 
and rugged, the ascent on foot, except early in the morning, 
is hot and fatiguing work. I made it from several points on 
different occasions ; in one part of it, blocks of ore containing 
50 to 75 per cent, of iron confront each other, many of them 
being of more than 1,000 tons weight. Specks of crystalized 
quartz, and pieces of chalcedony are found among cubes of 
iron, and in the quebrada or ravine I obtained a very inter- 
esting specimen of iron, harder than steel, and having the 
character of an aereolite. This mountain is faced, at a dis- 
tance of not more than 100 yards, with another of equal 
elevation, composed of mountain shale. 

On attaining the summit, hammer and chisel in hand, all 
the worse for lack of a half-wa)' house, whether when I 
ascended alone or in company, I amused myself very unscien- 
tifically, and, no doubt, in a most undignified way, by tum- 
bling down large masses of stone, as schoolboys do down 
Castle Hill, and felt amazingly jolly. 
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BED OF PEBBLES. 



On the summit of the iron mountain under notice, there is 
a long ridge not many yards in width, on which you find a 
strip of small pebbles similar to those in the valley beneath. 
I have travelled often over the lake mountains of England, 
over Crossfell in Cumberland, on the lofty, fertile, and gor- 
geous heights of Panama, from whence Bilboa discovered the 
Pacific Ocean, and over other stratified and Plutonic regions, 
but nowhere met anything similar, — seeming as though the 
narrow summit had been once the bed of a stream, — certainly, 
since these hills were heaved up into their present towering 
height, long, lofig ages must have passed away — and equal 
ages doubtless noticed the river running its humble course in 
the vale beneath ; but who shall tell, whether the earth has 
sunk down in the struggle of labour, making the valley and 
the river's bed, or if the pebbles, on the mountain ridge, once 
also a river's bed, were placed there by an earthquake up- 
heaving the mountain and carrying up the pebbles of the plain 
on its crest ? 

DRY HOT CLIMATE. 

The atmosphere at Portrero Seco is clear, light, and salu- 
brious. We found here some very old men ; one an old 
Spaniard who had been under Wellington in his Peninsular 
campaign. The air is free from humidity, and the valley, 
bound in by mountains, is fearfully hot in mid-day, when, as 
the natives say, you may cook an egg on the sand ; a state- 
ment I do not doubi, for the place is a veritable furnace, as 
a gentleman one day remarked vehemently, Portrero Seco is hot 

as somewhere ! An amateur photographer, Don Domingo 

Sanderson, ,who resides here, informs me that the peculiarity 
of the climate has great influence on the materials and prac- 
tice of daguerreotipy, some of the chemicals used by European 
artists producing a very different effect in Portrero Seco. 

NEW SILVER DISCOVERY. 

Just before my first visit in 1856, a new discovery of an 
extensive silver deposit had been made at Los Bordos, two 
to three leagues further up the river, which journey 1 made 
with several noted miners, and would repay description by 
one who had ability to do the subject justice. The valley 
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grows narrower still as we leave Portero Seco, the scenery 
nearer Los Bordos being formed of elevations of mountain 
shale, wild, irregular, rugged, and inaccessible, rising close 
upon your path into the heavens, and narrowing the view 
within the confines of the valley. The strata of these moun- 
tains inclines to the north-west at an angle of 30° to 40*^, their 
sides on the south-east being nearly perpendicular ; and 
ranged in lofty and wondrously majestic terraces, the green- 
ness of the valley now rank in vegetation, imparting a novel 
charm to the scenery. 

The mineral is a species of stock vein, rarely found in the 
province — white in appearance and not previously recognised 
as metallic, and contains silver of the class termed metales 
calidas, or the chlorides, and capable of amalgamation by 
mercury. The percentage of silver is small, and although 
great hopes were at first entertained of the discovery, as 
much as 3,000 dollars being given for a share on the day I 
was there, it is doubtful if it prove another Chanarcillo : 
shareholders who have machinery to amalgamate the ores on 
their own account, may realise some profit by the discovery. 
I have brought with me specimens of the ore, which, though 
of the best quality found there, are not of much intrinsic 
worth, but are interesting to the geologist and the mineral- 
ogist, to whom minerals and stones are valuable, not for the 
riches they contain, but for the facts in science which they 
llustrate. 

ECONOMY OF WORKING. 

This hill is termed a Manto, the ore-bearing strata being 
horizontal ; every square foot on which you tread seems to 
contain silver, yet under the heavy costs of Chilian working 
may possibly not repay extraction. As the value of an article 
is not governed by the cost, and more grease and beans can 
be eaten even in gathering silver and gold, than the sale of 
them may yield, many silver mines may remain unworked, 
until companies are formed, and means are employed far 
more economical than at present. We passed over the 
whole of the mine, examining it carefully, bringing away 
varieties of the ore from different allotments where the miners 
were busy making headway into their mines, the frequent 
blasting rendering it necesary to be on the alert to dodge the 
showers of stones, which were continually flying about. 
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MOUNTAINS OF SHALE. 



Having refreshed ourselves, we rode off, remarking on the 
almost white character of the approximate hills in contact 
with that of the discovery, and shortly came upon mountains 
of dark shale, which on the surface was in loose portions of 
one or more inches thick, piled close on each other, and at a 
few yards distance appearing like solid rock. On riding along 
some of these declivities the horses were constantly losing 
their footing, making the descent difficult and perilous ; some 
of our companions led their horses and got down the steepest 
places on foot. 

The terraces here are some 5,000 feet above the sea level, 
sometimes terraces of shale only, and at others divided by 
masses of conglomerate, the strata on each side of the valley 
having the same depth and fracture ; whilst in the distance 
are finely curved hills, remarkable by the great variety of their 
colours — from the oxydation of the minerals they contain — 
these colours extend in long horizontal lines and also in circles 
of considerable diameter, set out in the prismatic shades of 
the rainbow, beautiful as an elevated mountain heath adorned 
with the hues of autumn. 



OPTICAL ILLUSION. 

When travelling over a rising valley, mountain bound on 
all sides, the ground seems to decline rapidly towards the base 
of the mountain ; the first time I noticed this I was in no 
small degree confused, inasmuch as the river, at some distance 
to my left, was running in a rapid current in the contrary 
direction to that in which the land declined, so that whilst 
actually riding uphill we appeared to be going downhill ; 
one's senses strongly impressing us with the idea that the 
river had reversed the laws of gravity, and nothing less than 
absolute knowledge and a reasoning faculty could dispel the 
illusion. This illusion, from a point where the mountains are 
equi-distant from the traveller cannot be often encountered ; 
but on broad plains, where the cordilleras of the Andes front 
your path, the hoary and majestic snow-clad summits rising 
upwards of 20,000 feet above the ocean level, every traveller 
must have noticed that he seemed to be driving downward, 
the base of the mountains appearing to rest in the lower part 
of a valley. This illusion afforded as much pleasure and 
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meditation as the mirage seen on the deserts in proximity to 
the Andes and the coast of the- Pacific, where trees close on 
the shore are reflected far away inland, and the desert, where 
not a blade of grass grows, seems covered with beautiful 
shrubs, and the white foaming surf breaking close on the 
beach, is lifted far away, and reflected and refracted so as to 
present a view of breakers on the open sea, — a phenomenon 
seen to wonderful effect on the desert plain from Tacna to 
Arica in Peru; the Pacific Ocean and the heights of the 
snow-capped Andes standing due west and east of the miragic 
scene. 

ANGOSTURA. 

Leaving Potrero Seco on the way to Chanarcillo, we come 
to the remarkable Angostura, or Narrows, (which I travelled 
through at various times, by day and by moonlight), where 
for about a mile the road is often not more than sufficiently 
wide for a single coach to pass ; rocks rise perpendicularly 
from loo to 200 feet, and frequently, at sudden turns of the 
road, hang in large masses over the pathway, the stratifica- 
tion being almost vertical, so that whether you travel by day, 
or when moonlight shadows give their ghostly figures to the 
tortuous and solemn pathway, you cannot for a time but be 
apprehensive of danger, nor fail to wonder how Man selected 
this deep, narrow, and dangerous chasm for a roadway. 

FOSSILS. 

You find an inn a few miles further on, and may rest a 
moment to think over the geological features of the tortuous 
chasm of the Angostura, and perhaps decide that it is a 
watercourse washed out by some former impetuous flow of 
waters from the source of the present Arrayo Seco, dry 
stream, and place in your note book observations on the fre- 
quent gorges and strongly-cemented conglomerate masses of 
river deposit. But the ever-changing features of the scene, — 
the appearance at your feet of a fossiliferous region, where, 
by an unexpected piece of good fortune, you may pick up an 
ammonite near a little well on the roadside, will excite new 
emotions and tell you that this so-called new continent may 
claim an antiquity perhaps equal to the Alps and the Hym- 
alayas. I gathered one or two fossil ammonites here, one 
of which has a girth of fourteen inches. 



r 
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WILD MOUNTAIN ROADS. 

Soon after passing this fossiliferous deposit we begin to 
ascend a long and steep cuesta, from the top of which, after 
a hard and fatiguing trial for the horses, we obtain matchless 
views of the grand, interminable, and indescribable moun- 
tains to the north, this being the southern terminus of the 
desert of Atacama ; and we enter into a district wilder than 
all we have passed, — of gulfs, gorges, chasms, vertical breasts 
of hills, deserted beds of former impetuous floods, with thou- 
sands of boulders and conglomerate masses, almost telling 
their own stories of their half-river, half-glacial, and half- 
ocean birth ; we descend, if in a coach, rapidly and roughly, 
deep in the dust, which the wheels dash round in thick 
clouds until you are the colour of the desert itself, and 
seem to be whirling down the rapids of a deserted, half- 
burnt-up world ; and the intrepid Chilian driver, heedless as 
always of his coach and horses, his neck, or the life of his pas- 
sengers, never dreaming that wheels break or horses stumble, 
spurs and flogs his poor beasts as if he were escaping from 
the regions of Beelzebub. Passing these solitudes on horse- 
back, taking now and then a calm look around, you see the 
bleached bones of the poor mules that have perished on the 
way, and at the summit of the cuesta find a worn-out waggon 
ox that has just succumbed to its fate, while the Chilian vul- 
ture waits to strip the victim, and enjoy his ravenous taste, in 
solitudes echoing only his own cries and the merry voices of 
the muleteers. 

ATTEMPTS TO ROB THE GUARDS. 

On these roads the silver ores from Chanarcillo and tlie 
vicinity are sent packed in small bags, in carts, a number of 
which go together, with a captain of the company in com- 
mand of the metals, and a guard armed with revolvers to 
resist attempts at seizure, which are occasionally made at the 
foot of the wild district we are describing; but such attempts 
are perilous ; now and then desperate encounters have hap- 
pened with loss of life in the more solitary and enclosed parts 
of the road, but the Cuidadores or guards are never unpre- 
pared, and, being faithful to their duty, the Chilenos when in 
charge of property cannot be robbed without serious conse- 
quences to the assailants. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE SILVER MINES. 

Having now been three to four hours on the road, if travel- 
ling briskly, we reach the Pueblo or village of Juan Godoy^ 
at the base of the rich mineral deposit of Chanarcillo. Juan 
Godoy is the northern boundary of an immense sandy plain > 
of which we get a bird's-eye view on ascending to the mines* 
The town is named after the discoverer of the mineral, and 
contains 5,000 inhabitants. Casting over the plain a hurried 
and sweeping gaze, in the hope of doing more justice to the 
scene on the following day, we are glad to meet the welcome 
of the director of the mine "San Francisco Nueva,'* and after 
shaking ourselves from a load of dust, partake of the refresh- 
ing joys which come from a wash in a quart of water, and a 
brisk rubbing down with a clothes brush. Chanarcillo is a 
small, rounded hill, rising about 1,000 feet above the plain 
and the city of Juan Godoy ; the hill has an area of not more 
than 100 cuadras of Spanish yards each, on which there are 
66 mines at work, with horse gins, 2,500 persons being em- 
ployed in the mines. This area (about 400 English acres), 
appears much smaller as 3'ou ascend, the hill being somewhat 
conical, and rising rapidly from the plain. The silver deposit 
was discovered in the year 1832 by Juan Godoy, a wood 
carrier, who, leading his asses along the mountains and resting 
on Chanarcillo for the night, kindled a fire and went to sleep. 
On the following morning he perceived that the fire had 
melted something which appeared to be silver; thus was 
Chanarcillo discovered. 

In the first days of the discovery, by mere force of personal 
vigour, dark pieces, oxydised by exposure, were torn up, 
weighing from 100 lbs. to 200 lbs. pure silver, and by strokes 
of a hammer other masses gave way like a sack of corn,, 
being reduced to this friable condition by long contact with 
the atmosphere. 

The hill is crowded with mining works and their respective 
buildings, each important mine having a large square enclo- 
sure around its entrance, forming the house and offices of the 
directors and overlookers, with all conveniences for comfort- 
able residence, as well as for the safes and yards where the 
metals are deposited and separated into their respective 
qualities, and bagged off to the machine works of Copiapo for 
amalgamation, or for direct shipment to Europe. 
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DESERT VIEWS FROM THE MINES. 

The mount is part of an immense desert extending thou- 
sands of square miles beyond where the eye can reach ; its 
summit, 5,000 feet above the sea level ; not the. smallest par- 
ticle of vegetable life is seen, nor anything to modify the heat 
of a tropical sun, reflected from the bleached and almost cal- 
cined rocks and sand. Standing on the top of Chanarcillo, 
we betiold the sun rising in the unclouded sky over lofty 
mountains in the east, whilst to the south, as far as the eye 
can reach, beginning at the foot of this silvery treasure, a 
vast plain, flat and equal to monotony, lies covered with a 
fleecy coating of downy, white, cumulous clouds, — a fitting 
sea-way for the chariots of the gods ; but when they break 
and dissolve before the rising sun, they seem to* tell of life's 
fitful fevers and of the cloudy visions of our own career, 
which shall pass away like the mists of morning, and be 
remembered only as the idle dreams of our mortality. 

THE SILVER MOUNTAIN. 

The mines of Chanarcillo are of two classes, — Vetos and 
Mantos, or vertical and horizontal veins. Both classes have 
been worked in various methods, and with very varying 
success. 

MINERS AND MINING. 

Many men are pointed out to you in the mining districts 
whose years and fortunes have been chequered by strangely 
adverse and prosperous events, some of whom are now active 
in the affairs of the nation, whose energy and zeal in mining 
amidst many fluctuations have passed them on to the envied 
rank of millionaires. Two of these in their adversity lived at 
the mines, and having only one coat between them, when 
business called one partner from home the other was left 
coatless to wait until his return. 

The veins are very uncertain in their direction and dura- 
tion, tantaHsing and irregular in their course and richness ; 
the mines are worked mostly in zigzag form, the whole of the 
stone, whether ore-bearing or not, being brought to the sur- 
face of the mine ; the useless ore containing considerable 
silver, but not enough to repay present cost of reduction in 
Chili, is therefore thrown outside the mine. The declivity 
being frequently more than 45°, and the allotments small. 
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walls are built to defend the surplus stones of one mine from 
being carried down the steeps to the neighbouring mine or 
allotment. 

The labour of cutting stone in the mine per vara of 33 
inches by 56 inches varies from 48s. to 80s. according to the 
hardness of the stone, which is alternately compact lime- 
stone and porphyry. The total expense of working a mine to 
the depth of about 200 yards has been estimated at nearly 

;^I0,000. 

MAGNESIUM, AND GEOLOGY OF SILVER MINING. 

The upper strata of the mines is a magnesium limestone of 
about 200 varas, of 33 inches depth, below which is en- 
countered 60 varas of porphyry, and beneath the porphyry is 
found a bluish compact dolomite, containing more magnesia 
and clay than is found in the superior strata, and is 30 to 40 
varas deep. 

MAGNESIUM LIGHT. 

Speaking of magnesian limestone suggests the interesting 
discovery lately made by Mr. Sonstadt for manufacturing the 
metal magnesium, which has the colour and some of the pro- 
perties of silver, with a remarkable property as an illuminat- 
ing agent, and is, doubtless, in many ways destined to per- 
form an important part in the history of art and science. By 
its means we hope shortly to have photographs of the interior 
of the Pyramids, as magnesiimi wire supersedes the use of the 
sun in this beautiful art, and we shall see it used in taking 
views of caves, tunnels, mines, and other dark places, as well 
as for engineering and scientific purposes. The small piece 
of wire I hold in my hand, not thicker than a double thread 
of silk, produces a light equal to fifteen pounds of stearine 
candles. 

[The lecturer here burned a single thread of the wire, and 
afterwards one threefold, which produced a light so intensely 
brilliant that the gas lights in the hall seemed quite ex- 
tinguished. The effect produced on the beautiful views from 
Panama was charming. After the light went out the audi- 
ence appeared to feel themselves blind, and on being restored 
saw each other as though looking through a dense red cloud, 
the gas lights appearing like the moon on a foggy night.] 

The Panizo Pintador, or strata, containing the veins of silver 
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is mostly of the colour of school slates, but where this borders 
on the Panizo Broceador, or non-bearing strata, the Panizo 
Pintador has characteristics of porphyry, being of a somewhat 
dark greenish cast with spots of whitish grey ; and threads or 
thin veins of chloride of silver may be seen pervading it. The 
non -bearing is a hard porph3'ritic stone, colour a dull green, 
with a mixture of darker colour, combining the colours of the 
Pintas or ore-bearing strata referred to, and containing specks 
of lamellar felspar. On the sides of the veins containing 
silver, there is frequently the slightest indication of lamellar 
asbestos or mountain leather, which is found in large 
patches, from an eighth of an inch in thickness, and of the 
form imparted to it by the mutual pressure of the rocks ; the 
colour is mostly a fine white grey, like mountain limestone in 
dry weather on the macadamised roads of Westmorland. 

RICH AND BEAUTIFUL ORES. 

The ores contained in Chanarcillo include some of the 
rarest and most beautiful, from the poorest in quality, to pure 
native silver, often with fine threads and branches of bright 
silver running through, intersecting and binding masses of 
stone together. When black jack or sulphate of zinc appears 
in the vein at great depths the mine is worn out. Amongst 
the Panizos already described are specimens of Rosi-cler-de- 
Plata, or ruby silver ores, in fine translucent crystals. This 
class of light red ruby crystals occurs also in Mexico, Saxony, 
Hungary, and Norway, and is composed of sixty to seventy 
parts of pure silver, combined with equal portions of sulphur 
and antimou}^, and a trace of arsenic. A darker specimen 
inclining to the colour of Galena, but showing a dark red 
when touched by the knife, is composed of fine and somewhat 
larger crystals than the former ; the latter contains a greater 
portion of arsenic which darkens the colour. Both have 
their crystals set in calcareous spar. 

WEALTH OF THE MINES, ETC. 

' Amongst other specimens on the table is a deep brown ore 
with streaks of horn silver or chloride of silver, which con- 
tains 4,000 marks of silver to the cajon, or 2,000 of silver in a 
square yard of 33 inches. This is from the mine Descubridoruy 
where the benighted wood carrier bound his asses for the 
night, and awoke in the morning finding that silver had 

B 
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melted from the mountain sides by the heat of the faggot of 
sticks kindled to make his supper. His morning discovery 
was the best breakfast ever presented to the people of the 
Pacific coast. The Descubridora alone yielded in a quarter 
of a century 15,000,000 dollars of ores at a cost of not more 
than 3,000,000 dollars. She was first to offer her wealth to the 
poor wood-carrier, so has she ever been the most prolific in 
Chafiarcillo in yielding up her treasures to her fortunate 
owners. 

The Carbonera, or literally the coal hole, the place where 
charcoal was kept in the mine Descubridora, was unknown 
for years as a place of importance and some accident led to 
its being cleared out, when chlorides were taken from it 
worth 3,000,000 dollars. 

GOING DOWN THE MINES. 

The entrances to the mines are surrounded by their respec- 
tive piles of buildings, enclosing the ores under separation, 
with the works, rooms, and offices for the residence of the 
Administrator and his major domos. At the mines giving 
metals, the miners are examined in a small room, over the 
entrance to the mine, before leaving the works, being stripped 
and carefully examined in the mouths, ears, arm pits, &c., to 
avoid their taking away any silver. The extremes to which 
these examinations are sometimes carried, and the strange 
schemes sometimes adopted notwithstanding, on the part of 
the men, to secrete pieces of rich ore, are food for many a 
merry joke. 

We enter the examination room on our way into San Fran- 
cisco Nueva, accompanied by the cheerful, obliging, and 
intelligent Mr. Gripe, the director, a man whose name is in 
every respect the converse of himself, — generous and talka- 
tive at the table, frank in friendship, stout and burly in 
person, firm in danger, and as thorough and good a specimen 
of John Bull as ever Cornwall sent from her shores. Under 
Mr. Gripe's orders we doff our clothes, wide-a-wake, and 
shoes, leaving on only our drawers and flannel jackets ; our 
clothing, though prepared for dusty work, being considered 
too good for exploring the mine. Perhaps there are four or 
five, or there may be only two visitors to make the descent ; 
in any case our novel, time-worn vesture is a source of 
amusement ! We push our legs into the old Manchester 
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cotton drills with a doubtful shrug as to their cleanliness, yet 
rely on the good taste of the director for all being right ; that 
failing to reassure us entirely, we doubtless say it is one of the 
necessities of the occasion, and thus pass the ordeal, clothing 
our legs and loins with an old, very old, pair of striped cotton 
pants, ones head covered with a greasy old cap that looks 
venerable from long service, and our feet covered with a pair 
of old slippers ; if of carpet, threadbare, or if of leather, long 
since bereft of the polished face. The cap is necessary to 
preserve the head clean in the dusty mine ; the slippers to 
prevent our being constantly exposed to stumble and fall, 
which one would do in ordinary shoes, poking one's way over 
porphyry steps, polished by the constant tread of the miners, 
and made more slippery b}^ the accumulated candle drops 
which have fallen during a quarter of a century. Walking 
down a mine is not the most easy of tasks, and although 
down the subterranean stairway a rope is fixed to hold on by, 
you have to light your path with a small lamp fixed on a 
stick" about a yard in length, so that when held towards your 
feet you can pick your road over the greasy polished steps, 
and make as few false moves as possible. Here then we are 
at the entrance with an old pair of slippers, old cap, blue and 
black checked pants, and one flannel vest and drawers, our 
only covering ; in our left hand a stick about a yard in 
length, at the end of which is swinging a small oil lamp, so 
planned that we can rest upon it, the lamp swinging clear of 
the ground, close at our feet ; or if you come to a level, 3'ou 
turn up the lamp with the handle of the stick on the ground, 
and the chamber is elegantly lighted. Soon after entering we 
find the way tortuous and zigzag, 33 inches in width and 5J 
feet in height; there are four of us on this occasion. We crack 
merry jokes by the way, whilst our excellent and good- 
humoured guide, the director, and his aide-de-camp, sseming 
bent only on our happiness and instruction, stops frequently 
to explain the nature of the rocks, the run of the veins, the 
variations of workings, and the traditions of the mine. 

INSIDE THE MINES. 

On the first level at 100 yards below the surface, we find 
the buckets of the horse gin ready filled with ore, to pass to 
the yard above for selection, and here, broiling and steaming, 
feeling strangely twisted about the ankles, sit down and take 
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breath, the lamps placed upwards so as to illuminate the 
rugged stone-walled, stone-roofed, stone-floored chamber, in 
which the light of day never penetrates, but where many 
happy hours have passed for amateur explorers. Mr. Gripe 
sends up the shaft by the bucket a written order to be exe- 
cuted in the course of half an hour, and we pursue our course 
amongst rocks and precious metals, now cautiously picking 
our way, now examining veins wholly or partly worked, now 
coming to a strange dark ghostly cavity, now at a place 
twenty then at another one yard in width. Here with a lofty 
ceiling, there standing on a batch of ores our head reaches 
the roof. Here are two men turning away at a winch, wind- 
ing up stones and metals, as it were, from the bottom of a 
chimney. What a strange wheel of fortune is theirs ! To 
stand over that dark pit i,ooo feet below the surface, in a 
narrow corner, drawing up loads of silver for a covetous- 
world, — a world dressed in silks and fine linen, fed and edu- 
cated in all the excess of taste and elegance, whilst he, poor 
devil, feeds on bread, boiled beans, and figs, wears his dusty 
half-pants, half-petticoats, tied round his shirtless loins, half 
the period of his days, and the other half gambles away his 
spare money at pitch and toss, and knows nothing about your 
books, your histories, your intellectual luxuries, bought with 
the precious metals which he turns up and up, year after 
year, from the dark deep bowels of the prolific earth. 

At this stage, as I became rather cool from resting, after 
perspiring as if in a vapour bath, my friend Gripe fitted me 
with an overcoat from an old bag used for carrying the ores. 
Into the bottom of this he cut a hole just large enough to put 
my head through, and on each side one to serve as an arm 
hole, and slipping this over me I felt quite comfortable, and 
no doubt looked exceedingly handsome ! 

BLASTING I,000 FEET BELOW THE SURFACE. 

In some portions of our progress we had to pass down steep 
ladders, fixed perpendicularly against the sides of a shaft, the 
steps of which are slippery, being merely notches cut in 
pieces of hard timber about four or five inches square, having 
at the same time to protect our lamps with one hand, and 
sometimes, from inexperience, find it no easy task, especially 
when returning, to make our stepping safe. Where blasting 
is going on, the entertainment at a thousand feet below the 
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surface is very fine. The first blasting I heard was when 
just above a narrow shaft formed at 45° of an inclination. We 
stood in an opening of some 50 yards square near a small 
winch, down the rope of which a man was lowered some 30 
feet deep into a narrow hole, with a light to place on the 
fuse already set for blasting. The moment he gives us notice 
that he has put fire to the fuse, we place ourselves in a 
corner ; the man is rapidly wound up, when he and his com- 
panions at the winch join us, not to avoid stones from the 
blast, but to escape the concussion which takes place in so 
confined a passage. Bang goes the blast, and the thunder 
bursts, and breaks, and tears, and bellows, and rolls, and re- 
verberates as though the whole earth were being torn to 
pieces, and we are stifled with smoke and covered with dust. 

WE LIQUOR AND SMOKE OUR CIGARITOS. 

We begin to make our way out, somewhat weary, and 
arrive at the bottom of the first shaft, where the bucket has 
returned with refreshments ordered by our considerate host. 
Whilst recounting our difficulties and pleasures to each other, 
talking of the asbestos here and there lining the veins of 
silver, and of the beautiful pieces of ruby silver picked from 
the sides of the workings, embedded in dark, wet, dirty 
masses of calcareous spar in a state of decomposition, we 
hardly felt able to say which was best, — to find the crystal 
rubies shining so finely down in the bowels of the earth, or to 
find, whilst thirsty and tired, a clean cloth covered with 
bread, cheese, and cold meat, garnished with bottles of Eng- 
lish pale ale and French brandy, the last of which we reduced 
by amalgamation with a small ripple of water found here, as 
if placed for our especial need. Having spent half an hour 
smoking cigaritos and taking our liquor, we get into the 
"bucket of the horse gin two at once, feeling quite refreshed. 
We get ourselves nicely adjusted, and up we travel slowly 
and solemnly, thinking how the error of an ignorant labourer 
may send us tumbling down into the depths where we had en- 
joyed our repast, or, clinging to the rope, we keep our heads 
from dashing against the sides, wondering what is about to 
happen when a slight shock is given to the bucket, which 
bangs against the rock and stops for a moment, as if preparing 
to tumble us down to the bottom. Absorbed with the won- 
drous passage we have made, and perhaps thinking of the con- 
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sequences of an earthquake, we are at the top, breathing^ 
freely and shaking ourselves, feeling glad to be again in the 
light of day. 

The descent into the mines is certainly to the novice a 
work of toil and even of some danger, from the sudden and 
frequent changes of direction on slippery and difficult in- 
clines, or on the rude ladders formed as described, by notches 
on square pieces of timber, all made more treacherous by the 
constant dropping of candles. In San Francisco Nueva 
(which we have just explored), and also in the Descubridora, 
we sometimes stand on a narrow path just wide enough to 
pass over, bearmg on the one hand against the solid rock, and 
on the other looking down mto the apparently unfathomable 
depths of a gloomy and fearful chasm, from which rich spoils 
have been won ; and far aloft in the yawning chasm, on an 
equally narrow ledge overhanging it, you see the dim twink- 
ling light of the candle of some passing workman, his form 
dimly shadowed on the opposite side to which you stand. 
You must have something more than courage and less than 
human sensibility, if you do not feel strange refleciions and 
profound sensations of awe, humbling your pride. One feels 
here how insignificant is man, who, boring deep into the 
bowels of nature like a poor worm, might be buried in a 
moment, in a grave far more solitary than that of the ship- 
wrecked mariner, under a monument composed of silver and 
built by the earthquake. 

LABORIOUS WORK. 

The work in these mines is very laborious, the stone and 
ore having to be brought out on the back, in sacks, unless at 
points where gins have been placed to vertical shafts. The 
Apires, or carriers, are robust and strong, and from toiling up 
severe inclines with sacks of ore on their backs, their chests 
are prominently developed. Standing at your ease on some 
short level, you see an Apire walking up one of these inclines 
slowl}^ with a heavy load on his back, lighting the way with 
an Aladdin's lamp, that finds for him no treasures in return 
for the teeming perspiration which drops from his tawny 
limbs ; and at every step he makes, you hear the sound of his 
hard and difficult breathing, falling upon the ear like the puffs 
of an overworked two-horse steam eno^ine rather than the 
breathing of a human being. I have been in the lead, coal, 
and salt mines of England, and have seen many kinds of 
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severe labour, but nothing so apparently harassing as this, in 
a dry, warm, close silver mine. These men, however, are 
kindly treated by their employers in all that the circumstances 
permit, and when out of the mines, like the sailor off his ship, 
they appear to live a jolly and a joking life, sitting about the 
hills wasting time unprofitably, gaming on Sundays or when- 
ever they have money to place at cards or pitch and toss, and 
have, on the whole, careless happy faces. 

A SILVER PALACE. 

The Manto de Cobo is situated near the summit of the 
mountain, at an elevation of 5,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. It is worked horizontally, as the name implies, and, 
having been a beneficial mine, there is a good pile of build- 
ings in connection with it. We entered the mouth of the 
mine in our usual clothing, passing down a few steps through 
the yard, as though going into an old wine cellar, and at 
about fourteen feet depth stood on the floor of the mine, — 
much the same as if standing on the floor of the famous salt 
mines in Cheshire, differing in the height of the ceiling and 
the size of the pillars. The length of this mine is nearly 400 
yards and the width is about 100 yards, the average height 
from the floor being from 10 to ti feet, the natural ceiling not 
more than some 14 feet from the outside surface of the mine. 
This mine is one magnificent chamber, with an area of 40,000 
square yards, the floor and the ceiling being very even, and 
the latter supported by 2,000 circular pillars, exceeding by 
547 the number of columns in Solomon's Temple, each pillar 
being a mass of glistening sparry silver ore, the same quality 
as that removed from the mine. These 2,000 circular silvery 
pillars make one of the most labyrinthian mazes in the world. 
There are no footprints as you ramble amongst them, and 
though regular in order, the arrangement seems accidental ; 
it is impossible, when once inside, for a visitor to discover 
either inlet or outlet, and if curiosity should detain you to ex- 
amine some pillar on the way, you miss your guide and 
become bewildered; should he leave you with your fast-wast- 
ing taper in your hand and not return, there could be no hope 
of your again seeing the light of day. 

We must now leave our friends at Chanarcillo, with whom 
we have passed some of the pleasantest evenings of our life, 
the foreigners and the natives being as generous, cheerful, and 
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intelligent a set of fellows as we wish to meet. Society at the 
mines is, of course, of the masculine gender ; but at one of 
the establishments there were several native ladies on a visit 
from Santiago, with whom we spent an evening most delight- 
fully. The company of the amiable, polite, and beautiful San- 
tiaginas is most agreeable ; their hospitality, their affability, 
and the sweet music of their Spanish tongue, are charms to 
be long and kindly remembered, and we look back from our 
native land in sorrow, over the sad fate of those who were so 
lately burnt beneath their own altars. 

SILVER AMALGAMATION. 

At Portrero Seco, the property of Don E. Goyenechea and 
Don Matias Cousino, there is a large well-arranged establish- 
ment in the lower part of the building, which is about 200 ft. 
long and 40 ft. wide ; there are various divisions for grinding, 
amalgamation, and discharge of the mercury from the silver 
when taken from the barrels. At one end of the building you 
have a waterwheel driving the machinery for eight tin as or 
barrels, for making the amalgam ; at the end of the eighth 
barrel the room is divided by a low partition of wood carried 
up to the ceiling of the directors' rooms by iron bars, enclos- 
ing a small space some 40 feet square, for receiving the silver 
amalgam and running off the mercury. Beyond this there are 
six other amalgamating barrels driven by a second water- 
wheel, and a third driving the Chilian grinding mill for 
reducing the ores, in water, previous to entering the barrels. 

The first water wheel and the eight barrels are the most 
modern in the province of Copiapo, planned and erected by 
myself, after a careful study of the best machines on Cooper's 
system, and an examination of most machines in the district, 
with their good and defective parts. This machine is con- 
sidered to be the best in operation. 

The water wheel is an overshot 13 feet in diameter and three 
feet six inches wide, and works on a wrought iron shaft six 
inches diameter and nine feet long, resting on a firm bed of 
masonry and working in three large bearings, one end of the 
shaft between the second and third bearing, carrying a mor- 
tice wheel of six feet diameter, working into a trimmed pinion 
set on the top of the mortice wheel. The pinion is fitted to a 
shaft of four inches diameter and about 50 feet length, joined 
in 10 feet pieces by strong couplings, and supported by nine 
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cast iron standards, about seven feet apart, just sufficient to 
receive the barrels, which rest between the standards. On 
this shaft, which also works in brasses fitted on the top of each 
standard, are eight bevel wheels, each placed over the centre 
of one of the barrels, and working into another bevel wheel 
placed on a vertical shaft resting in a step at the bottom of 
each barrel, and supported at the top in both of them, serving 
to bind the machine firmly together. The barrels are arranged 
in a straight line along the main shaft, and rest upon the floor, 
which is very strong, and made of tongued and grooved pine, 
slightly declining from both sides of the building to the 
centre, so as to allow any water or mercury to find its way 
into a channel running under the barrels, and having a fall 
into a small well at the end of the machine, from which the 
mercury can again be collected. The barrels are made of 
strong red pine, two inches thick, and fitted with four iron 
hoops of a quarter inch thick. The barrels are six feet dia- 
meter at the bottom, and four to six inches less at the top, 
and are fitted to a cast iron bottom, two inches thick, and 
weighmg more than a ton ; and there is a spout cast in each 
bottom, for running off the washings and amalgam when the 
process is finished. This spout, or tap, is fitted with a 
wooden plug, and opens out at two to three inches from the 
side of each barrel over a square box, into which the amal- 
gam runs off, sinking to the bottom of a round iron pan ; the 
washings which overflow the pan and box, run along the 
channel under the barrels into the yard, there to settle, and 
any deposit to be again collected. Over the line of tubs is a 
trough, or spout, well made and jointed, running the whole 
length of the machine. This spout is supplied with water 
from above the water wheel, by a valve adjusted to accom- 
modate the supply of the needs to the operation, and again 
from each barrel over this trough, or spout, which rests 
on brackets fitted to the standards, is fitted an iron tube to 
supply water to the respective barrels, each tube having a 
valve fitted in the trough, so that the water is let on or off" at 
such times, and with such force, as may be needed for clear- 
ing the amalgam from the useless mud, when the process is 
complete. The vertical shaft in the tub is made of square 
iron, and has a steel toe workin^^ into a steel step. On this 
shaft is fitted an iron cross, which rests on the cast iron bot- 
tom, and when the^ machine is in motion the cross gives to the 
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contents a rotatory motion. The contents of the barrel, that 
is, the ground ores well mixed with water, are supplied with 
mercury, and the mass worked round and round together^ 
until the mercury has taken up the silver from the mud or re- 
laves, when the process is said to be finished. When the 
director sees the process is nearly complete, he takes a small 
shallow saucer, made of some dark material, like ebony, dips 
it into the tub, and gently gives the contents he takes out a 
circular motion, and he discovers at the extreme outlines of 
the circle, small particles of amalgam. He then runs off from 
the spout above the barrels a quantity of clear water into the 
mixture to wash it ; the mass in the tub during the washing 
is thus made lighter at the top, and is made to overflow. The 
heavy particles of the silver and mercur}^ now being amalga- 
mated, sink to the bottom, and are finally discharged. 

When the amalgam is collected, it is taken to a discharging 
room and put into small canvass bags, fixed in a range of 
boxes. The mercury, by its own gravity, oozes out from the 
bag, until the amalgam becomes more solid. This done, two 
men take out each bag, and wring it over the floor, which causes 
the mercury to issue in a beautiful silvery spray, and leaves the 
amalgam more dense than before the wringing out. After this 
the amalgam is put into iron moulds, with bottoms and sides 
perforated, the moulds being some ten inches in diameter, and 
somewhat more in depth. The mould, being filled with the 
amalgam, is placed on a low strong wooden bench in the 
same room, and a man with a wooden stamper, like a rolling 
pin, beats away in the mould upon the amalgam. The mer- 
cury being thus steadily driven out through the perforations, 
runs on the floor and finds its way to a central pan in the 
floor, this floor being carefully made with a decline from all 
parts to the centre. The floor is free from cracks, as the mer- 
cury, being very subtil, would otherwise find its way into the 
earth and cause serious loss. When this beating has been 
continued until no more mercury will discharge, the mass in 
^e mould has become very dense. The mould is circular, 
with hinges on one side, having iron straps to fasten it with 
on the other ; the straps are now opened, and the Pella, 
as the amalgam is called at this stage, is turned out as a 
round loaf upon the floor, where it remains until put in a 
furnace situated in another part of the works, where the re- 
maining mercury is discharged by evaporation. 
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THE FURNACE FOR SILVER AMALGAM. 

The furnace for evaporating the mercury from the Pella is 
made differently in different works, the object and the main 
rules being, however, the same. When the fire is to be ap- 
plied, the Pella is put into an iron mould as before, and the 
mould is then placed on a stool three or four feet high, made 
like a cage, out of three-quarter inch iron, hooped at top and 
bottom. 

Beneath the centre of the furnace there is a well, or pit, in 
which is a tub or iron vessel from two to three feet in dia- 
meter, coataining water. The bottom of the tub rests upon a 
moveable platform, which can be raised or lowered at will by 
means of a rack and pinion placed in the wall, and is worked by 
a handle which is accessible through a side door in the brick- 
work of the furnace. The amalgam is now placed on the top 
of the iron stool, and the latter rests in the tub of water, the 
one half being more or less above the water. The rack and 
pinion now raise the tub of water and the stool with the 
amalgam, until the bottom of the water comes in contact with 
the mouth of a circular cap or cover of wrought or cast iron. 
At Portrero Seco it is of wrought iron, about four to five 
feet in length, one and a half in diameter, and from one to 
two inches thick, and has an arched top with a strong external 
lug like the top of a heavy bell. In the furnace is a thick-cast 
plate, and the lower part of the cap, or Caperuza, as the 
Spaniards call it, rests on this plate by means of a shoulder 
about two feet from the mouth, perfectly solid and air-tight. 
The top of the Caperuza remains partly in the .brickwork 
above the flue, by means of which opening it is lowered 
down to rest upon the iron plate, and is then covered up with 
clay or cement, and fastened down by an iron cover. The 
Caperuza is situated like an inverted jar, with its mouth in 
the water, and the amalgam stands in it at a point where the 
force of the very hot furnace surrounds the jar, and the fur- 
nace being heated, the heat is conveyed through the iron 
Caperuza to the amalgam, and the mercury is thus evapo- 
rated from the silver, and its vapour falls condensed into the 
tub or iron cistern below. Great care is taken that no 
mercury is lost. 

After explaining the processes of amalgamation, the lec- 
turer took a quantity of silver mixed with mercury, and in a 
liquid state. This he put into a cambric handkerchief, and dis- 
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charged the mercury, by pressing into a glass, the drops fall- 
ing in a fine shower, like a miniature rainfall of silver, and 
leaving a mass of silver behind in a state of paste. 

The silver in its present state is hard and porous, the mer- 
cury evaporating at a lower heat than the silver melts. The 
space in the amalgam is occupied by the mercury just as a 
vessel filled with shot might be filled with water, the water 
being poured off, the shot would occupy the same space as be- 
fore, the intervening spaces being porous or in vacuum. The 
silver at this stage is called Pifia, and is probably so termed 
from the Pella having been originally formed in the shape of 
a pine apple. When the amalgam has been prepared for the 
furnace it is susceptible of taking any form very easily, and 
in many parts of the country it is shaped into dogs, horses, 
crowns, crosses, &c., and the mercury being then evaporated, 
a very nice silver ornament is formed, both durable and solid. 

THE GRINDING, CRUSHING, AND STAMPING MILL. 

The trapiche, or grinding mills, are of various sizes ; the best 
in the province is an iron one belonging to Mr. Abbot, of 
Copiapo, and I think made in England. It grinds, with one 
pair of rollers, twenty-four cajones or 9,600 lbs. of ore in 
twenty-four hours. The diameter of each roller is six feet, the 
breadth tw^elve inches, and they make sixteen to eighteen 
revolutions per minute. They require about five-horse power 
to drive them effectively. An excellent grihding mill, with two 
pairs of iron rollers and three stampers, is at work m Cobija, 
the Port of Bolivia, driven by a ten-horse power steam engine. 

The silver ores are ground wet to a mass liquid enough to 
run from the grinding mill, or Trapiche, into wells formed 
with timber and cement, in the yard before the works ; 
several such wells being made and arranged together, some 
to contain the ground ore ready to be poured into the amal- 
gamating tubs, and others to receive the relaves or washings 
from these tubs when the amalgamation is complete. The 
ground ore is taken up by workmen in large buckets carried 
with a two-hand bearer, and poured into the tubs until each 
one is about three-fourths full. 

The quantity of mercury to be put into each tub, and the 
time requisite to amalgamate the metal, depends on the 
quality of the ores. If the ores to be amalgamated contain 
100 marks of silver to 6,400 lbs., 500 lbs. of mercury is used 
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to make the amalgamation, being at the rate of 10 lbs. of mer- 
cury to one of silver. The usual time for the process of amal- 
gamation varies from eight to twenty-four hours, — ores of 100 
marks taking about twenty-four hours for loading, clearing, 
and discharging from the tubs. 

The amalgam remains in the canvas bags to filter about 
one day. Beating it out of the mould or canastillo takes an 
hour and a half: time evaporating in the furnace and allowed 
for cooling, about twenty-four hours. 

In the entire process of amalganiation and evaporation, 
about two ounces of every lb. of mercury is entirely lost, the 
loss in evaporation being only about one and a half per cent, 
on the weight of the Pella put into the furnace. 

When the Pina is ready it is generally sold to the bankers 
in the city of Copiapo, who run it into bar silver, during 
which process it loses about two per cent. It is afterwards 
exported to Valparaiso or other ports, and a great portion of 
it finds its way to Europe. 

After the amalgamation of metals is complete, there re- 
mains in some washings arsenical silver, or metales frios. For 
example, the chlorides of the Descubridora mine, when yield- 
ing 60 to 80 marks of silver by amalgamation, retain, perhaps, 
20 marks which will not yield to mercury. These washings 
are, therefore, run into open tanks (and the water clearing or 
evaporating) the relaves., or sediment, is exported to Europe, 
as no cheap and efficient means of reducing it has yet been 
carried out successfully in Chili. 

CURIOUS STORY. 

Many strange stories are told of secret hidings at the mines, 
attacks upon convoys and upon the works, although they are 
not frequent, and are, no doubt, highly coloured by the narra- 
tors. It is currently told, and gravely credited by some, 
that the Devil on one occasion, being in financial distress, 
undertook to explore the evaporating furnace of one of the es- 
tablishments and seize the Plata Pina^ the Pine Silver. The 
furnace was made somewhat differently to what I have de- 
scribed, and a heavy iron door on hinges was cemented at 
the entrance. The major domo was on watch at night, but 
was disturbed on beholding the Devil, in the light of the clear 
moon, deliberately taking down the red-hot doors of the fur- 
nace. The man was too nmch terrified to stir. He watched 
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the old Devil put his head and shoulders into the furnace and 
take away two fine Pinas. On recovering himself, he called 
up the people of the works and told how el diablo, clothed in 
the skin of an animal and of a form terrible to behold, had 
entered into the burning furnace and borne away the hot 
metal in his arms. The poor fellow could make no more of 
his story. No discovery was ever made, but wise folks tell of 
a man whom they think was too sharp for the major domo, 
and had skilfully clothed himself in the skin of an ox. The 
suspected one has since departed this life, and doubts are 
ventured whether he may be as successful in cheating the real 
Devil, who has charge of other, and perhaps hotter furnaces. 

It only remains to refer to one or two points which have 
escaped my pen. 

The crosses used in amalgamating tubs are invariably be- 
lieved to result better when the cross is of both cast and 
wrought metal, for which reason the crosses 1 erected were 
made of centres of cast iron, and to these the bar of wrought 
iron was attached. Cones, to revolve like a cross, had been 
tried, of large size, but the momentum from the centre to the 
circumference had been found to interfere with the working. 
I adopted a modification of the old cross and the cone, by fix- 
ing arms to the ordinary cross and adapting small cones to 
work in them. In this manner two modes of action were ob- 
tained, — the rubbing of the bar or cross on the bottom of the 
tub, and the rubbing and revolving of a pair of cones, one on 
each arm of the cross, w^hich was much approved. These 
crosses are shown in the sections of two of the barrels in the 
drawing of the eighi-barrel machine, which is placed for in- 
spection with several stereoscopic views. 



x\t the close of the lecture at Kendal, the Vicar rose to 
propose a vote of thanks. He said this was the sort of lecture 
the society wanted; it was characterised by considerable 
literary excellences, and much interesting and instructive 
matter. He had read a good deal about mines in the way of 
prospectuses asking for investments in shares, but this even- 
ing we had been taken down the silver mines very pleasantly 
and brought to the top safely without being asked to venture 
on speculations. 

Mr. J.J. Wilson, in seconding the motion, said he was sure 
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they had all been much pleased by the lecture. He agreed 
with the Vicar that this was a specimen of the practical kind 
wanted by the society. He had himself been very much in- 
terested and instructed. 

Mr. J. Whitwell, the chairman, was sure that the meeting 
was very much obliged by the care and labour given by the 
lecturer for their instruction, and said they had to recognise 
in Mr. Swinglehurst also, a donor of valuable collections to 
their Museum. 

The audience approved the vote of thanks by their warm 
applause, and Mr. Swinglehurst said he thanked them for 
their good humour and very great attention. Referring to the 
Vicar's remarks, he said that he certainly had not brought 
any prospectus, nor invited them to take shares. He might 
have treated the subject commercially, but he had been afraid 
to trespass too long on their patience, and he was well satis- 
fied for the little he had done, by their approval, and begged 
to thank them. 

After the close many persons remained to examine the 
select and valuable specimens of silver ores and silver in a 
state of manufacture, the ladies evincing much interest in 
them. The lecture was also illustrated by some valuable 
photographs and diagrams of the district to which Mr. 
Swinglehurst introduced the members of the society. 
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SILVER MINING INDUSTRY IN CHILE. 
By Senor Don A. Pissis, January, 1858. 



Translated from the Spanish, by Henry Swinglehurst, in April, i860. 



THE territory of Chile may be divided into two regions, 
whose products, which are essentially distinct, are the 
base of the economic system of the Republic. The one 
situated at the south of the river Aconcagva is exclusively 
agricultural ; the other which is composed of the provinces 
situated to the north of this river, essentially mineral. The 
agricultural products of Chile being for the most part cereals 
and cattle, their exportation is difficult and scarcely profit- 
able, for which reason they only figure as a small portion in 
the statistics of exportation, whilst the metals, whose demand 
is incessant, make up the major sum in the value of her ex- 
ported produce. The northern provinces, therefore, must be 
looked upon as the grand laboratory in which the products of 
Chile are transformed into exportable material. From this, 
it may be judged of what importance must be its mining 
industry, which is at the same time the most important con- 
sumer of her agricultural produce, and the source of her 
exportations. For such considerations it is of paramount 
interest to study the march of mining industry, to form an 
exact idea of its present situation and its future prospects, 
and also to investigate to what extent it may correspond to 
the necessities of the Republic. 

PRODUCTION OF SILVER. 

Situation of the Mines, and the Geological character of the 

veins of Silver. 

All the silver mines of Chile are found to be included in a 
very narrow zone, running from the south to the north from 
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34<* to 26° 30', and thus occupy a length of nearly 200 leagues. 
This zone corresponds to an immensely extended fissure, 
which follows the western base of the Andes, and forming, in 
the provinces to the south, a depression known under the 
name of the Llano longitudinal (longitudinal plain). In every 
point situated on this break or fissure, the stratified rocks 
have been extensively modified, and present themselves in 
the state of metamorphic rocks, and manifest the action of 
incandescent materials issuing from the interior of the globe. 
In the particular case of which we treat, the trachytes and 
acids of sulphur are those materials which have played the 
most important part. 

The mineral deposits are not found equally distributed over 
the whole extension of this zone. They appear, more especially 
in the hills, in the points where the trachytic rocks issue, and 
as these are most abundant in the north, the deposits of silver 
ore are also more numerous near to the northern extremities, 
and especially in the province of Atacama. Santiago, i.e., 
the province of this name, only presents four mines, of but 
little importance : — those of San Pedro, Nolasco, and of the 
Cerro de San Lorenzo, situated near the town of San-Jos6, 
that of the Condes east of the city of Santiago, and the 
Runque towards the extreme north of the province. That of 
Aconcagva, in which the trachytic rocks are very rare, con- 
tains only the mineral deposit of Catemu. The province of 
Coquimbo contains the mineral deposits of Arqueros, much 
more important than the foregoing, whilst that of Atacama 
contains those of Aqua- Amarga, Chuchampa, Rosilla, Chanar- 
cillo, Sacramento, San Antonio, Cabeza-de-Vaca, Romero, 
Pampa-Larga, Ladrillos, Zapillar, Garin and Tres-Puntas, 
from which have been extracted almost all the silver ex- 
ported from Chile. The silver mines, therefore, belong almost 
exclusively to the province of Atacama, and consist principally 
of veins or masses slightly inclined, crossed or traversed in 
every direction by small metallic veins known by the miners 
under the general term of mantos. The rocks, cut or crossed 
by the veins, vary in age and composition, according to their 
locality. At times they belong to the silurian formation, as 
may be seen at Tres-Puntas, where one of these veins is 
found in gneiss ; also in the Devonian system, as at Zappallar, 
at the Romero and the Cabeza-de-Vaca ; and even in the 
arsenical coloured rocks or the lias, as in San Antonio, 
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Lomas-Bayas, Chanarcillo, and Aqua-Amarga. The com- 
position of these distinct rocks appears to have had a great 
influence on the richness of the parts of the veins with which 
they come in contact. From a condition of perfect sterility 
when found in contact with certain rocks, the richness of the 
veins goes on rapidly increasing on approaching the strata of 
rocks of a composition distinct from the former ones ; a cir- 
cumstance which has led the miners of Chile to divide these 
strata in two classes — productive and barren — under the 
names of Panizo-pin-tador and Panizo-hroceador, The nature of 
these metals varies also with the composition of the strata 
in which the vein is found. Thus chloride of silver and the 
iodide, as well as the chloro-bromide are not found in any 
notable quantity except in the calcareous rocks ; whilst the 
sulphites and sulpho-arseniates are found in the arsenic 
coloured or Devonian rocks ; in fact the galenas belong more 
especially to the gneiss or to the slate. 

The simplest mode of forming an accurate idea of the ex- 
traction of the veins of silver, and the changes which they 
manifest in proportion as the depth of the mine increases, is 
to suppose that one of these veins cuts all the series of the 
stratified rocks from the lias to the gneiss included. In the 
part corresponding to the lias, the chlorides and native 
silver are met with. Rosi-cler or ruby silver will begin to 
appear towards the lower part of this formation, and in the 
arsenica colorada ; the sulphuric arseniates with silver and 
cobalt shew themselves next, and finally the galenas. Some 
mines in Chanarcillo whose workings have reached to a depth 
of more than 220 yards, in a great measure realise this hypo- 
thesis ; whilst in Tres-Puntas, where the lias does not exist, 
ruby silver and arsenical sulphurites predominate. In fact 
the mines of Zapallar, situated in the Devonian formation, 
abound more especially in galenas. It results therefore, from 
this constitution of the veins of silver, that their richness 
should be found in proportion to the number of these forma- 
tions through which the veins pass, and that their richness 
should diminish regularly as the depth increases. The mantos 
are nothing more than the overflowings of the superior part 
of a vein in some porous bank or strata, which circumstance 
explains the exceeding richness of some of these, as the Man- 
tos de Mandiola, and de Ossa, in Chanarcillo, and that of the 
Presidente in Cabeza-de-Vaca. 
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ON PROPERTY AND WORKINGS IN MINES. 

The property in mines and the working of them are regu- 
lated in Chile by the Spanish law, known as the Mining 
Ordinances. The pertenencia or property in one mine is a 
rectangular space of ground 208 yards long, measured over 
the course of the vein, and from 108 to 208 yards in width, 
according to its direction or slope. However little we reflect 
on the peculiar construction of silver veins, which always con- 
sist of small productive spaces separated by spacious places 
in every respect sterile, it is easy to perceive the dispro- 
portion which exists between the small extent of a pertenencia 
or mine, and the nature of the veins which are to be worked 
for a profit, for it may often occur that the mine covers a 
space entirely without metals, in which case the property, as 
stipulated by the Ordinances, is an entire delusion. The 
miner, having incurred heavy expenses, finds himself at the 
limits of his mine, and at the point of realising a rich ore that 
will reimburse his outlay, but after long labours and his 
heavy expenditure, he is denied the opportunity of touching 
it, because it is discovered a few metres beyond the limits of 
his allotted space. As the same Ordinances prohibit, on the 
other hand, any miner who is not a discoverer from asking for 
more than one pertenencia near the same vein, it always 
happens when a discovery is made that a great number of 
miners hurry to solicit each his pertenencia or allotment, on 
the principle vein or some of its ramifications ; so that a 
mineral deposit, when discovered, is soon found to be divided 
into an infinite number of small allotments, whose titles be- 
come afterwards a source of interminable lawsuits. Thus, 
from the first step, the Chilian miner finds himself surrounded 
by difficulties originated by the laws which should be his pro- 
tection. In addition, every miner being opposed to permit 
workings to be made on his allotment for the purpose of dis- 
covery or examination, the course and arrangement of the 
veins in a mineral deposit cannot be profitably studied. Each 
one works according to his fancy, and without data to guide 
his labours, and the greater portion of capital spent in these 
works is found to be absorbed in fruitless toil. 

Every working of a mine commences by what is termed the 
Ordinance Well (Pozo de Ordenanza). This is a shaft, gene- 
rally an inclined one, of ten varas depth, the varas being 
thirty-three English inches, by one and a half varas diameter, 
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which must be made upon the vein in the term of ninety days, 
reckoned from the date on which the allotment was granted. 
The works continue to proceed in the same direction until a 
metal is found rich enough to be beneficial. The walls or 
space is then fitted up to serve for the extraction of the 
metals. This operation, which is called Circar la Veta, con- 
sists in working a lateral opening so as to leave one side of 
the vein uncovered: and when it is thought that this lateral 
run is sufficiently prolonged, the works on these walls are sus- 
pended to proceed with the breaking of the vein, an operation 
which is always performed in the presence of one or more of 
the major domos. The metalliferous portions are immediately 
collected, and carried to the canchay an enclosed yard, under 
the vigilance of one of the overlookers or major domos. These 
£anchas are the yards or workshops where the metal is se- 
lected, — an operation which is performed by workmen called 
chancadores, and are of two sections ; the one termed raspar 
el metalj consists in selecting all the profitless stones, and the 
other in reducing the metal into fragments small enough to 
pass at once into the trapiche, or Chilian grinding mill. The 
last operation, which involves much expense, might be made 
with more economy by means of a small bocarte, or other very 
simple machine. The usual custom is to divide the metal 
into two lots, the one composed of the richest pieces being 
-called pinta, and the less valuable despinta. 

When the trecho, or space of the metallic vein, is of suffi- 
•cient extent, a second fronton or space is fitted up below the 
first one, and thus successively leaving between each run an 
unexcavated portion of six to eight decimetres to sustain the 
front of the vein, known as the puente, or bridge. These 
puentes, which the law prohibits being removed under severe 
penalties, might be usefully substituted by platforms. Thus 
the metals which they contain would be utilised, as they often 
represent considerable value, and at least redeem the great 
outlay occasioned by the removal of stones and barren parts 
of the vein. 

When this first portion of the vein in beneficio has run out, 
the shaft is prolonged, perhaps in the same direction, or it 
may be in the other direction, which is called giving another 
turn, and so on successively. It results from this mode of 
working mines that, at the end of a certain period every shaft 
or roadway must be in form of the letter 2[> communicating 
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with various irregular cavities. This disposition of the work- 
ings is the worst that could be conceived, as well for the 
ventilation of the mine as for taking out the metals, which can 
only be done by men carrying them on their shoulders, and at 
consequently great cost. Thus it occurs frequently that when 
the works arrive at a depth of sixty varas, it is necessary to- 
make a small fire for ventilation, and notwithstanding the 
small amount of water which the mines contain, its extraction 
is made so difficult and expensive that the miner sometimes 
finds himself under the necessity of abandoning the mine or 
reverting to a vertical shaft, a great and costly work, during 
which the mine fills with water, and causes it to be either 
impossible to clear it or highly necessary to discontinue the 
attempt. 

The personnel of a mine generally consists of a director,, 
major domos, barreteros (men who work with the crowbar), 
apireSf those who carry up the metals from the mine, and 
peones, those who are engaged in separating them in the yard, 
and lastly a smith and his striker. The barreteros take the 
work by piece, at the rate of twelve to twenty dollars per 
yard, running according to the hardness of the rock, and the 
owner of the mine supplies them with powder, guides, tools, 
lights, and food. The run is usually two varas high and one 
wide, and each barretero will make two to three varas per 
month, according to the nature of the stone. The food is 
valued at twenty dollars, so that each barretero costs monthly 
fifty-six to sixty dollars, the value of the dollar in English 
money being about 3s. lod. as per rate of exchange between 
England and Chile. The name oi'apires is given to those who- 
carry out the metals ; those in Chanarcillo are paid at the 
rate of thirty dollars per month, which, with their food,, 
makes fifty dollars for each man. For the works whose depths 
are not exceeding sixty varas, one apire is employed to each 
barretero, and for works more than one hundred varas deep, 
two are employed to each crowbar. The carrying out of the 
metals, therefore, is divided into two equal divisions, or sta- 
tions, the first man carrying his load to the first station 
where the next man receives it, to carry it to the outside of 
the mine. The peons employed in sorting the metals receive 
each twenty-five dollars and their food, making forty-five 
dollars per month. The number of persons employed varies 
according to the richness of the mine and the difficulties 
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which may present themselves in picking out the metal. The 
overlookers or major domos are divided into two classes, 
those of the works having charge and care of the operations 
in the interior of the mine, and those of the chancha, the care 
of the metals in separation into the better and inferior classes. 
Each overlooker costs the establishment sixty dollars per 
month. The director has in his charge the direction of the 
works, the costs of the undertaking, and the management of 
accounts. His salary varies from 1,500 to 3,000 dollars per 
annum, and he enjoys a small interest in the products, cor- 
responding mostly to about ten cents or 5d. for every mark of 
silver produced. It becomes easy by means of these data to 
estimate the value of each class of works. 

It has been already stated that when the operations are 
pursued in a very hard rock, the barreteros will run about two 
varas per month, the import of which may be valued as 
follows : — 



$ c. 



Two varas at 20 dollars each 

Food for the barretero, one month... 

Twenty lbs. powder at 20 dollars per 100 lbs. 

Sixty metres of guides at 5 cents per metre 

Tools and repairs 

Twelve lbs. of candles at 20 dollars per 100 lbs. 

Cost of a run of two varas 
Cost of a run of one vara ... 



40 





20 





4 





3 





12 





2 


40 


8r 


40 


40 


70 



The working in white stone gives the following result : — 



Three varas run at 12 dollars 


per 


vara 


... 36 


c. 



Food for barretero 






... 20 





Forty-eight metres of guides 






2 


40 


Tools and repairs 






... 8 





.l-^/l^Il Lo... ... ... !•. 






2 


40 


Miscellaneous expenses 






.•• 3 


30 



Cost of a run of three varas $24^ each 72 10 
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Up to a depth of sixty varas one carrier serves for two 
crowbars, and as he costs fifty dollars per month, the cost of 
each crowbar, or that of carrying out the stone obtained by 
it, amounts to twenty-five dollars per month. The average 
rate of the varas run is two and a half varas, and the average 
value thirty-two dollars thirty-six cents, so that each vara run 
to the depth of sixty metres costs forty-two dollars thirty-six 
cents to place the material outside of the mine. At the depth 
of one hundred varas the same work costs fifty-two dollars 
thirty-six cents, and at two hundred varas depth the cost is 
seventy-two dollars thirty-two cents. 

As a vara is equivalent to 0*836 metres, and each run, as 
we have explained, is usually two varas in height by one in 
width, it follows that a vara run is equivalent to a cubic 
measure of one metre one hundred and sixty-eight mille- 
metres, or two cubic yards of thirty-three inches per yard, 
giving a cost of thirty-six dollars twenty-seven cents for each 
cubic metre taken from a depth of sixty metres, the metre 
being thirty-nine English inches. In many mines in France, 
England, and Germany the same amount of work does not cost 
more than eight dollars, — that is to say, less than one-fourth part 
of what it costs in Chanarcillo, When the amount spent in ex- 
tracting a cubic metre of metals or stones at different depths 
is compared, it will be seen that it increases rapidly in pro- 
portion as the working becomes deeper : so that at two hun- 
dred varas depth, the cost is almost double that which is in- 
volved at a depth of only sixty varas. This circumstance has 
induced many miners to avail themselves of vertical shafts 
and horse gins for extracting the metals. The work of these 
shafts is generally given out by piece at the rate of one hun- 
dred dollars per vara, run to the depth of fifty varas, two 
hundred dollars from fifty to one hundred varas and three hun- 
dred dollars from one hundred to two hundred varas depth. 
Thus a mine of two hundred varas depth, — and the greater 
number of those at Tres-Puntas and Chanarcillo are this 
depth, — costs about 45,000 dollars : a gin fitted at the mine, 
with its cable and buckets, costs about 3,000 dollars, making 
a total of 48,000 dollars. 

The monthly cost for the working of this machine amounts 
to seven hundred and twenty-seven dollars and fifty cents, 
thus : — 
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5 c. 

Interest at 12 per cent, per annum, and 
mortmain of 48,000 dollars monthly ... 
Repairs and other costs of the gin ... 
Feed of three horses at 30 dollars each per 

X Jl Av^Xa LiA ••• ■•• ••• ••• ••• 

Mortmain on same ... 
Two labourers 



494 


40 


54 


10 


90 





9 





80 






$727 50 



. To calculate the mortmain, it is assumed that the mine 
may be worked over a period of thirty years. 

Supposing each carrier, on the other plan, to cost fifty 
dollars per month, the machine is equal to more than fourteen 
carriers, so that this mode of extraction presents some advan- 
tage only for mines above thirty feet deep, for in that case 
twenty carriers are requisite, leaving five for carrying from 
the working to the bottom of the shaft which is more than 
sufficient, the gin performs work equal to fifteen carriers. As 
the greater number of the mines of Chanarcillo are of this 
class, the working of mines by this method is considered to be 
a profitable innovation to Chilian mining enterprise. 

COSTS OF PRODUCTION. 

The first question which presents itself in every industrial 
undertaking is to know the exact cost of its working, for on 
the difference between this and the value of the products in 
the market are realised the profits of the enterprise. This 
question, so easy to be solved for certain mines of homoge- 
neous materials, as coal and some iron bads, is of insuperable 
difficulty when applied to some silver mines. In this class of 
mines, the useful materials are not found spread in a uniform 
manner in all the extent of the vein. In face, on the contrary, 
at great distances and of a quality exceedingly variable, and 
beyond the possibility of any one indicating a priori the situa- 
tion, the extent, or the per centage of the ore in the metalli- 
ferous parts. Thus the miner moves continually in search of 
the unknown, and these enterprises bear more the character 
of a game of chance than a regulated industry. All that can 
be done in such a case is to find the limit beyond which the 
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metals fail to pay the costs, or to seek the relation which 
exists between the mean term of production, over a large 
period, *and the mean quantity of expenditure corresponding' 
to a similar period. Thus the expenditure of exploration and 
the value of the ores in the market, are the two elements- 
which it is important should be known. 

To estimate the costs of production we will take as a type 
a mine employing eight barreteros (quarry men), which is an 
approximate average of the number of those working in the 
mount Chanarcillo. The principal mines, as the Descubridora, 
the Colerado, Delirio, and San Francisco, employ fifteen to 
twenty barreteros, and very few employ fewer than six. It has 
already been seen that the shaft and gin cost 48,000 dollars ; 
the buildings may, without exaggeration, be valued at 3,00a. 
dollars, thus making the fixed capital 51,000 dollars. Sup- 
posing that the mine be worked for thirty years, the annual 
mortmain of this capital at twelve per cent, interest per 
annum will be 209fWy dollars, and the interest 6,120 dollars. 
The staff consists of the director, four overlookers of works, 
two overlookers of the separation of metals, eight barreteros, 
four carriers, and four labourers who select the metals. The 
salary of the director is 2,500 dollars, and the expenses of the 
house and office may be considered as 500 dollars. The rela- 
tive costs of overlookers and workmen have been already 
valued, and the annual expenses will be as follow : — 



c. 

Mortmain and interest of $51,000 ... 6329 10 

Director and house expenses (debe ser 3 mil) 2500 o 

Six overlookers at $60 per month {w 4320) 4320 o 

Maintenance of eight barreteros ... ... 1920 o 

Four carriers' wages, at $50 ... ... 2400 o 

Four peons, assorting metals, at $45 ... 2160 o 

1748 lbs. of powder, at $20 per 100 lbs. ... 345 60 

4992 metres of guides, at five cents ... 249 60 

Tools and repairs ... ... ... ... 960 o 

1150 lbs. of candles, at $20 ... ... 230 o 

Annual cost of horse gin ... ... ... 8730 o 

240 varas cutting, at $16 ... ... ... 6480 o 



Annual cost ... ... ... $36,624 30 
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To cover the cost of exploration therefore it is necessary 
that each vara cut should produce 152^ dollars. 

The Chilian miners divide silver ores into two classes, — 
those of which the silver can be at once extracted by amalga- 
mation with mercury, as native silver, the chlorides, iodides 
and chloro-bromides (termed metales cdlidos), and their oppo- 
sites, as the sulphates, sulpha-arseniates, &c. (termed metales 
frios). As no establishment exists in Chile where the silver of 
the metales frios or cold metals can be extracted from the ore, 
they are sold for exportation at prices varying according to 
their quality. The unit which serves to express the quality is 
the mark, or the Spanish half-pound, and the weight of metal 
by which the point of comparison is formed is the cajon of 
sixty-four quintals (6,400 lbs.), or 12,800 marks. It is rare 
that metals of less than twenty marks to the cajon pay the 
rate of over one dollar per mark ; thirty to forty are worth 
2 J dollars ; forty to fifty, worth 3 dollars ; sixty to one hun- 
dred, 5 dollars ; and passing a ley of one hundred marks the 
cajon, the metals have a constant value of yi dollars per 
mark. Chanarcillo ores have almost always for their base a 
sparry carbonate of lime, whose density is 2*72 ; the metallic 
species are native silver, rosi-cler (ruby silver), chlorides and 
sulpha-arseniates of iron, whose respective densities are 10*5, 
5'5y 5'S> 6*1, the average being 6*9. The vara is equal to 
i'i68 cubic metres; the weight will consequently be 3*387 
kilogrammes, which is not far from 2*914 kilogrammes, or 
sixty-four quintals, the weight of the cajon. Thus each vara 
gives about one cajon of ore. If the vein had all the width of 
the run or shaft, and contained metal in the whole extent of 
it, the cajon of metal placed in Copiapo would cost 152^ 
dollars for the vara run, and 30 dollars more for the carriage 
from the mine to Copiapo, or i82ify^ dollars. Thus in the 
present state of the mines of Chanarcillo, ore containing a ley 
of forty-five marks cannot be worked with utility even when 
the vein has one vara in thickness. If the vein had only half 
a vara in thickness, — which occurs very often in Chanarcillo^ 
the cajon of ores would cost 335 dollars or sixty-seven marks^ 
the limit of the ley of the ores. 

AMALGAMATING MACHINES. 

As regards those ores in which native silver and the chlo- 
rides predominate, there is some advantage by reducing them 
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in amalgamating machines. The costs of reducing the ores in 
these establishments vary also according to their richness. 
Those of twenty marks to the cajon pay two dollars per mark, 
and the price goes on diminishing as the quality improves 
until those containmg one hundred marks to the cajon pay 
only fifty cents or half a dollar. The silver which is obtained 
from the distilation of the amalgam is known in Chile under 
the name of Plata Pina, and sells at nine to nine and a half 
dollars the mark. Thus a cajon of metal yielding in the amal- 
gamating machine forty marks gives 380 dollars, from which 
taking 80 dollars for the cost of reducing, leaves 300 dollars ; 
and, as we have before seen that a vein of half a vara thick 
costs 335 dollars, the loss will be 35 dollars, in place of 175 
to which it would have risen if the ores had been sold for 
exportation. That it is which most frequently happens where 
the ores contain both metales calidos and frios, and the 
question to be decided in such case is to know whether it will 
be more profitable to export them or reduce them by amalga- 
mation. For those ores which do not contain more than one 
hundred marks there is always a profit, in reducing those 
which yield more than twenty marks, for the costs of the 
machine being two dollars fifty cents, the mark gives 7 dollars, 
and the twenty marks 146 dollars. An ore of thirty marks 
sold for exportation would only have giv'en 90 dollars ; so that 
there is advantage in reducing them even if ten marks remain 
in the washings. If the quality be forty marks, 140 dollars 
are obtained in the first place. The twenty marks which 
remain in the washings may be sold at the rate of one dollar, 
making 160 dollars, equivalent to forty marks sold at four 
dollars ; arriving ultimately at the limit of ninety-nine marks. 
The twenty marks of pina give 140 dollars, and the seventy- 
nine marks frios, sold at the rate of five dollars, 395 dollars, 
whilst the ninety-nine marks sold at five dollars would only 
have given 495 dollars. For ores of more than one hundred 
marks to the cajon, the advantage is always in favour of 
amalgamation. 

In all that has been hitherto advanced, it is supposed that 
the metal is equally spread in all the extent of the vein, 
which is, indeed, very remote from the fact, for it happens 
always that large places, in every respect sterile, and which 
the miners call broceos, separate the metalliferous parts, and 
in such case all the expenses entailed during the broceo come 
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to be added to the cost of the metal, so that the limits before- 
named are much more than they ought to be in reality. In 
the greater part of the mines of Chanarcillo the veins have 
presented themselves in broceo over a distance of one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred varas, and it is easy to understand, 
therefore, that only ores of large percentage like those yielded 
by these mines are able to cover the heavy expenses. Such 
circumstances give to these mining enterprises a character 
entirely fortuitous, and prudence counsels that only a small 
portion of the capital should be ventured in them. But unfor- 
tunately this is not what takes place, and the hope of a rapid 
fortune, and the facility given by the law for obtaining property 
in mines, cause many unfortunate adventurers to waste, step 
by step, all their resources in these enterprises. He who dis- 
covers a vein of silver solicits at once the property which the 
law accords him without pre-occupying himself as to his 
ability to carry on the labours and costs of exploration. It 
is very rare that the first operations produce sufficient to 
cover these expenses, and he soon finds himself under the 
necessity of borrowing money, which he does not obtain 
without very heavy conditions, or otherwise has to associate 
himself with some capitalist, who takes charge of the expen- 
diture during a short time, and receives in return the greater 
portion of the mine, which, if it prove profitable, at the end 
of a few years the discoverer often finds himself despoiled. In 
the contrary case, after operations ill-conceived, the mine 
remains deserted for lack of capital. The least unfavourable 
circumstance is when the undertaking from the first leaves 
some return of profit, which draws the attention of purchasers 
of shares, and the mine is worked by a company, and each 
shareholder can run the risks of events without exposing 
himself to the total ruin which very often threatens him who 
undertakes alone the working of a mine. 

COSTS AND RISKS OF SILVER MINES IN CHILE. 

When the enormous costs of working a silver mine are 
considered, in the large number of works which it has 
been necessary to abandon without realising from them any 
return, the first question which presents itself is that of 
deciding if the sum of the amounts expended in these mines 
has not exceeded the value of the silver which they have pro- 
duced. To treat this question fully it would be essential to 
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have exact data as to the relation of these values, data which 
it is impossible to re-unite in consequence of the infinite 
number of small undertakings whose expenses are entirely 
unknown. But in the absence of a complete result we may 
consider that which has happened in one of the principal 
mineral deposits during a given time, and we will select in 
preference that of Chanarcillo, in which the richest mines of 
Chile are found, and for a period of time take from 1852 to 
1857, which corresponds to a period of great production. The 
number of mines actually worked are thirty-five ; some years 
ago there were many more, probably nearly one hundred. 
The sums spent in these deserted mines should be carried 
into the account, but being impossible in the midst of mines 
successively deserted and re-commenced, to fix an approxi- 
mate estimate of such costs, we will only take into account 
the thirty-five mines in actual operation. In this manner the 
results which follow may be considered rather as the mini- 
mum than the really exact sum of these expenses. Of the 
thirty-five mines there are thirty with shafts, whose average 
depth is two hundred varas, and we have seen already that 
each of these represents an outlay of 48,000 dollars, giving a 
total of 1,440,000 dollars. The value of the edifices, with 
furniture, utensils, &c., cannot be less than 3,000 dollars each; 
it may be in all 105,000 dollars, though some of these, as the 
Descubridora, the Colerado, and San Francisco have cost 
15,000 dollars to 20,000 dollars each. Thus the fixed capital 
invested in these mines is 1,545,000 dollars. The number of 
crowbars employed in each of the principal mines is fifteen to 
twenty ; few employ less than six, so that taking an average 
of eight per mine, we shall have a limit inferior to the real 
number. It has been noticed that the annual cost of a mine 
with eight crowbars amounts to 36,624 dollars, making 
1,281,540 dollars for the thirty-five mines, and 6,409,200 
dollars for the corresponding cost over the period of five 
years from 1852 to 1857. As in the annual cost the mortmain 
of the fixed capital has been taken into account, it is necessary 
to deduct from the former sum the amount corresponding to 
the mortmain of this capital during five years, or 42,135 
dollars, which reduces it to 6,367,065 dollars. 
The total costs, therefore, in five years are :~ - 
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Fixed capital ... ... ... ... $1,545,000 

Costs of working ... ... 6,367,065 

Total ... ... ... ... $7»9i2)065 

During the same period the amount of silver exported from 
Chile in the state of bar silver or ores was 2,253,869 marks, 
the half of which sum, at the least, should be valued as com- 
ing from Tres Puntas, Romero, Sacramento, Pamga Larga, 
Ac, so that only 1,126,934 niarks remain for Chanarcillo. 
The capital invested in mere works we state to be 7,912,065 
dollars, and to this should be added the carriage from Cha- 
narcillo to Copiapo. Supposing them to contain an average 
of 100 marks to the cajon, this would be 11,269 cajones, the 
carriage of which would cost 338,070 dollars. Thus the 
1,126,934 marks placed in the market of Copiap6 cost 
3,250,135 dollars, giving for each mark a cost of 7-32 dollars. 
The average price of the mark of silver in this market of 
Copiapo may be taken as follows : — 

Plata Pifia, or silver freed from the mercury which it con- 
tained, after the process of amalgamation, is sold more or less 
at 9 J dollars, from which we take 50 cents as costs of grinding 
measure, &c., leaving 9 dollars for the metals above 100 marks. 
In addition there remains always in the washings a quantity 
of silver corresponding to the frios of the ores, and probably 
containing not less than 20 marks to the cajon. Thus metals 
of 120 marks would give 100 marks of Plata Pina, or 900 
dollars, and 20 marks in the washings at one dollar the mark, 
^ive a total of 920 dollars, for the 120 marks corresponds to 
7i^t/V dollars per mark. The metales frios are worth from one 
dollar to yi dollars, according to their contents : the medium 
contents of those that are exported is 60 marks, which gives 
five dollars per mark. 

Thus durmg a period of five years corresponding to those 
of the greatest production of the mines of Chanarcillo, the 
cost of producing silver has been more than its worth when 
placed in the city of Copiapo. 

During the year 1857, the expenses of the mines of Chanar- 
cillo exceeded 1,200,000 dollars, the product was 130,000 to 
140,000 marks, say 135,000, representing 1,350 cajones of ore, 
the carriage amounting to 40,500 dollars, the cost at the least 
being thus 1,240,500 dollars. The value of the 135,000 marks 
is 913,950 dollars, leaving for 1857 ^ deficit of 326,550 dollars, 
and making the cost of production g^ dollars per mark. 
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COST OF CHILIAN AND EUROPEAN MINES CONTRASTED. 

These mines of silver, therefore, are menaced with total 
ruin if the costs of production are not shortly reduced. 
These expenses are divided between the working of the 
mines, carriage and amalgamation of the ores. The working 
part is the most important, and that which should first of all 
draw our attention. It has been already seen that, in Chan- 
arcillo, the working costs four times more than in European mines. 
This difference depends more than all upon the high rate of 
wages and the dearness of provisions. The first owing to the 
scarcity of workmen and the laws regulating the allotment of 
mines, for each mine-holder finds himself under. the obligation 
of keeping four men at work even though his mine is entirely 
unproductive : on which account a large number of hands are 
occupied in useless toil without any profit to the country and 
with prejudice to its mining industry. If we take into con- 
sideration the number of mines protected, we shall find that 
it is not in reality so much the want of workmen, as the bad 
effects of the law obliging them to be occupied in these use- 
less labours, thus creating a scarcity. 

One of the most efficacious means for reducing the costs of 
working, and to avoid, at the same time, the ruin of many 
mining proprietors, would be the formation of large com- 
panies, permitting each to place a small part of its capital to 
these undertakings. Each enterprise could thus dispose of 
considerable sums, which would permit the works to be car- 
ried on with more economy and certainty, and even when the 
undertaking was unfavourable, each shareholder would only 
suffer an insignificant loss. That these companies might be 
profitable to mining industry and to the country, it would be 
indispensible that the operations should embrace a large 
property, — not of a few hundred varas as the law prescribes, 
but the entire extent of a mineral deposit, for it follows, from 
numerous observations, that in the whole mass of veins which 
constitute what is called a mineral, the metalic portions are 
found concentrated in a very reduced number of points, and 
that at some distance from these points the veins are always 
without silver, or contain but a very small portion. In 
dividing a mineral, or mineral deposit, or district, as at 
present, into an infinity of small allotments, the laws trans- 
form it into a kind of lottery in which each one takes out his 
ticket. Unhappily these tickets cost very dear to those whose 
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fortune leads them to the place where the metals are distant 
from their search, and these costly-ticket-holders are the 
majority of those engaged in mining. Led on by the success 
of some of their neighbours in adjoining works, they go on 
pushing their labours in sterile veins, always in hope of arriv- 
ing at some rich deposit, and they end by burying all their 
fortune in a vain and losing enterprise. Such, in a few words, 
is the history of all the mineral deposits of South America. 
Large properties, by dividing more equally the favourable or 
adverse conditions, free mining enterprises from the charac- 
ter of fortuitous undertakings. On the other hand, the facility 
for extending works of observation over a whole series of 
veins, enables the acquirement of exact knowledge as to the 
centres of the metalliferous portions, and consequently the 
Tvorks can be directed with more certainty and economy. For 
the same reason that a company would hold the whole of a 
raining dep6t, no one would establish others in the immediate 
vicinity ; thus there would be no question of limits, and of 
entering into each other's mines whilst following the veins, 
and thus a vast number of lawsuits would be avoided, which 
at this time absorb a very considerable sum of the products 
of these mines. In fine, the whole of the workers being sub- 
ject to one administration, the robbery of silver ores, a plague 
that devours mining enterprises, would be much more diffi- 
cult. To make still more evident the palpable advantages of 
large companies over partial enterprises, it will be sufficient 
to compare the expenses in both cases. It has been seen 
already that the working of the mines of Chanarcillo during 
the five years from 1852 to 1857 has cost 6,367,000 dollars ; 
during the same time they have cut 42,000 varas, and taken 
out 49,000 cubic metres of ore or stones. Let us see what this 
would have cost under a single company. 

WHAT IMPROVED SYSTEM MIGHT DO. 

Chanarcillo consists of three veins standing south to north, 
and included in a space varying from 200 to 300 metres 
width. These veins have been found from the top of the 
mountain to all parts of its base, covering a space of some 
5,000 metres, but the part containing silver occupies about 
3,500 from the summit to the mine ** Constancia," and be- 
tween these two points the inequality of level will be 400 
metres. A brief study of the situation will readily convince 
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one that a tunnel, situated in the gulf or dell which leads to 
the mine "Descubridora," and directed perpendicularly to the 
veins, would have been sufficient to have put all the works in 
communication from the higher parts of the mountain ; thus 
the veins cut at great depth might have been profitable by a 
system of working in bancos in all the space included be- 
tween the mines **Candelaria" and "Dolores," which may be 
3,000 metres, and the metals removed by horizontal shafts 
and lines of railway: and for this part of the deposit the only 
preparatory' work was a tunnel of 300 metres. As to the part 
situated south of the mine Dolores -Primera, a vertical shaft 
would have been sufficient, situated in the place occupied by 
the *'Constancia." In fine, to arrive at the actual depth of 
the works which correspond to the part of the mount, another 
vertical shaft, fitted up at the entrance of the tunnel or in the 
interior of the vein of the **Candelaria," would have been 
sufficient for the extraction of all the metals. Now, suppos- 
ing the works for obtaining the metals consist of a tunnel^ 
two vertical shafts and 4,000 metres of rail, the tunnel would 
cost 19,156 dollars ; the vertical shafts 96,000 dollars, and 
4,000 metres of railway 8,000 dollars. We will value the 
edifices and workshops at 50,000 dollars, and 4,000 dollars 
the price of the cars necessary for five j^ears' work, making a 
fixed capital of 177,156 dollars. 

The administration to consist of a director, two engineers, 
book-keeper, warehouse watchman, at the following salaries : 
Director, 10,000 dollars ; engineer, 4,000 dollars ; book- 
keeper, 3,000 dollars ; watchman, 2,000 dollars, and in addi- 
tion say 4,000 dollars for office expenses, making the cost of 
administration 27,000 dollars. We will even suppose the 
number of overlookers, barreteros, selectors of metal, &c., ta 
be the same as in the ihirty-five mines ; the carriers would be 
substituted by labourers in care of the cars. 

Note. — The amount of metals or ores taken out in the five years has been 
49,000 cubic metres, and 9,800 per annum, which have been taken from the 
various branches to the shafts in distances varying- from one to i,ooc» metres, or 
an averag^e of 500 metres. A labourer at a car placed on rails transports to this 
distance five metres daily : the 9,800 thus correspond to 1,960 days; two men 
more are required to fill the carj-, making^ in the whole 4,880 days. It may be 
granted also that two-lhirds of 9,800 metres have been taken out by the tunneL 
That is to say, taken in cars 400 metres, further making- i,oSS days to add to the 
former : in all, 5,958 days. 

A machine driven by two horses can take cut daily four cubic metres from a 
depth of 400 metres : thus the third part of 9,800, or 3,266 metres (or cajones)> 
makes 816 days work at the shaft by the gins. 
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The annual cost then would be : — 

Interest at twelve per cent, and mortmain 

of 177,156 dollars $12,258 

Administration ... ... ... ... 27,000 

210 overlookers, at 720 dollars 151,000 

Keep of 280 barreteros, at 240 dollars . . . 67,000 
140 peones de caucha (metal selectors), at 

540 dollars ... ... ... ... 75,600 

5,968 days work by carriers, at li dollars . . 8,952 

816 days work at the gins, at 25 dollars ... 20,400 

60,500 lbs. of powder, at 20 dollars ... 12,100 

175,000 metres of guides 5 cents 8,750 

Tools and repairs ... ... ... ... 33,600 

Lighting ... ... ... ... ... 8,500 

8,400 varas cutting, at 16 dollars 134,400 



Total ... ... ... ... $559,960 



The cost for the five years would be $2,796,800 

The cost of fifty-five mines during the 

same period has been ... ... ... 6,367,065 



Making a difference of ... $3,567,265 



Thus the same work might have been done for less than 
half the cost which has been incurred, or with a saving of 
$3,567,265 ; and it is very probable that the economy would 
have been more if we take into consideration all that might 
have been saved in useless labours, the veins being well 
known by the tunnelling and shafting, and consequently the 
sterile portions avoided, in which so many useless labours 
have been carried out. And the carriage might have been 
reduced to a tenth part of what it has cost by filling up the 
explored works with the useless stones, which are now all 
carried to the outside of the mines. 

That which it is most important to consider in this cUss of 
enterprises is the fixed capital, for it is this that constitutes 
the greater part of the partnership fund. The invested capital 
in these works, in actual operation, amounts to 1,785,000 
dollars, whilst that required by the foregoing hypothesis 
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would only be 177,156 dollars; that is to say, less than an 
eighth part. Thus, a company consisting of 200 shares at 
1,000 dollars per share might undertake all the explorations 
in the mineral deposit of Chanarcillo ; and who would not 
rather have risked this small sum than buy, at a cost of 4,000 
to 5,000 dollars, a share which is but part of a property in 
broceo (unproductiveness) ? 

It is most essential not to confound the companies of which 
we treat with those which actually exist, and whose field of 
operation reduced to a small allotment gives rise to all the 
above-named imperfections, because there exists no propor- 
tion between the extent of an allotment and the end proposed 
in working it, and the capital, being indetermined and arbi- 
trary, since each partner may cease to contribute by aban- 
doning his shares, the undertaking presents no guarantee, 
and each partner finds himself exposed to the maintenance of 
all the costs himself. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF AMALGAMATING WORKS. 

During the first years which followed the discovery of the 
mines of Copiapo, the miners were obliged to occupy them- 
selves at the same time in the extraction as well as the 
amalgamation of metals, for at that time those great estab- 
lishments which have since been erected did not then exist. 
And being fitted up from the necessity of dividing capital and 
time between two classes of industry entirely distinct, they 
cannot give to each neither the vigilance nor the perfection 
required; thus the plantation of these establishments for 
amalgamating the metals on account of the miners, may be 
esteemed a real progress, leaving them to the exclusive pur- 
suit of working the mines. But we cannot look upon this 
first step towards separating the two industries as the ne plus 
ultra of progress, and, notwithstanding their utility, these 
establishments still leave much to be desired, and they 
remind us of those early times in agriculture when each pro- 
prietor had to take his own grain to the mill, and afterwards 
occupy himself in selling his flour. As the trapiches only 
grind the metals for account of the miners, the latter have to 
pay an inspector (cuidador) to follow the course of the opera- 
tions, and occupy himself afterwards in the sale of Pifia and 
Relaves ; also of the metales frios (arsenical metals), which 
the methods employed do not. permit to be reduced to bar 
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silver, from which much useless expense and loss of time are 
involved. The first essay in dividing the work having pro- 
duced beneficial results, nothing can be seen which opposes 
itself to the total separation of these two industries whose 
proceedings have nothing in common. If those employed in 
the reduction of metals would occupy themselves on their 
own account in purchasing and reducing them, leaving the 
miner to devote himself entirely to the working of his mines, 
an immense advantage would be the result to both parties. 
The miner would find his ores immediately realised, and on 
better conditions than he actually possesses, whilst the amal- 
gamator having the property would make the assortments 
and selections of the ores in a method more adequate to the 
economic reduction of each particular class. 

At present only the metales-calidos are amalgamated, and 
all are reduced on the same method. The ore is ground in 
Chilian mills, through which pass small streams of water to 
wash the finer particles and deposit them in a well, from 
which the workmen carry them to the amalgamating 
machine. These njachines have a number of large barrels, 
the bottoms of which are formed of a plate of cast iron, upon 
which a cross revolves made of iron, and is put in motion by 
a vertical shaft. Each barrel receives 1,600 lbs. of ores, and 
the quantity of water necessary to form a very liquid mass, 
and a quantity of mercury proportionate to the silver known 
to be contained in the ores. When the amalgamation is 
considered complete, which takes from twelve to twenty-four 
hours, the barrel is filled with water, and by means of small 
currents and openings formed at various distances, the amal- 
gamated metal is separated. This is taken out by opening a 
tap situated at the lower part, and is then placed in bags, 
from which the mercury runs out, leaving the (pella) silver 
in a rather dense state, with remains of mercury, not dis- 
charged : the pella is then compressed in moulds to extract 
the last portions of mercury, and afterwards placed in fur- 
naces to be distilled. The custom is to leave the pella in 
considerable lumps, making the distillation very difficult, 
causing at times considerable explosions and loss : it would 
be much better to divide them into small bricks, and the 
operation would be more secure and more economical, for, to 
evaporate the mercury from the centre of large masses of 
amalgam it is necessary to have a high degree of heat in the 
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furnace, — more than would be necessary if the pieces were of 
less volume. 

Each mill can grind in twenty-four hours one cajon, or 
sixty- four quintals of ore, and an establishment supplied with 
four mills costs about 100,000 dollars, from which data may 
be calculatsd the cost of reducing a mark of silver. Suppos- 
ing that the machine would work during ten years, the 
annual mortmain and interest at twelve per cent, per annum 
of the capital would be 17,692 dollars. The staff consists of 
a director, an assayer, an amalgamator, two assistants, and 
six labourers. The director receives 3,000 to 4,000 dollars, 
the assayer and amalgamator 2,000 dollars, the assistants 720 
dollars per annum, and the labourers one dollar per day, 
making, with 500 dollars for office expenses, 12,100 dollars. 
They will amalgamate 1,440 cajones of ore, whose product at 
a medium per centage of 100 marks the cajon, is 144,000 
marks of silver, the loss of mercury resulting from the amal- 
gamation and distillation is about three ounces per mark, or 
27,000 lbs. for the 144,000 marks, and costs 13,500 dollars, 
and the fuel used in distilling the amalgam costs 8,000 dollars; 
thus the total cost of reducing 144,000 marks is 52,292 dollars, 
or 36 cents for the cost of reducing a mark of silver. The 
establishment receives 50 cents per mark, yielding therefore a 
profit of 14 cents, or of 21,708 dollars for the 144,000 marks ; 
that is to say, 20 per cent, on the capital invested. It is 
seen, on the other hand, that in case these establishments 
should come to reduce their profits or returns to a minimum, 
and to content themselves by the interest upon capital in- 
vested, the economy which would result in the cost of the 
silver would be only s^th, an insignificant sum under present 
circumstances. 

We have previously found that metals not reducible by 
mercury (metales frios) containing 100 marks per cajon sell 
at yi dollars per mark ; there is then between this and the 
medium of Plata Pifia, which is 9J dollars, a difference of i-J 
dollars ; quiting from this 50 cents, the cost of grinding and 
amalgamation, there still remains i^ dollars to cover the 
chlorisation of the metals, whether by calcination or the wet 
way : in the first case the operation costs 64 cents and in the 
second 30 cents. The cost of reducing "metales frios" will 
therefore be one dollar for those which require calcining, and 
66 cents for the others; deducting these sums from 9J dollars 
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leaves 8f and 81% dollars respectively for the value of the 
mark in the metalesfrios, which may be bought at eight dollars, 
leaving still a good profit to the reducer of the ores. But 
these great advantages which result from reducing the metales 
ffios is found especially notable in those of low quality from 
40 to 100 marks. For ores of 20 marks the chlorisation for 
calcination, which is the dearest, the cost is only three dollars 
per mark ; maintaining the present tariff of the amalga- 
mators, 2i dollars or in all 5^ dollars, these metals might be 
bought at the rate of 4J dollars, instead of one dollar which is 
paid at present. 

The two greatest improvements which could be made at 
present with success for remedying the ruin which menaces 
the silver mining industry are then, the organisation of large 
exploring companies, and the establishment of works for 
reducing the arsenical and sulphurous ores. It is seen that 
the reducers actually realise large profits, and these might be 
still augmented with great advantage to the miners, by only 
buying ores on their own account and reducing the arsenious 
and sulphurous ores ; disposing of large quantities of these 
ores it would be easy to reduce each class by the method 
most adequate and economical, which would enable them to 
give a better price and realise the same profit ; thus many 
ores, at present useless, frequently of small per centage, as 
galena, which abounds in the provinces of Atacama and 
Coquimbo, would be reducible with advantage, and thus 
augment the production of silver, so important to a country 
whose minerals are the principal branch of its export trade. 

The data which have served for estimating the production 
of the silver mines during the interval 1852 to 1857 have been 
taken from the authorised version of the commercial statistics 
of Chile. This work gives the weight in marks of the quan- 
tity of bars exported, and for the ores the weight and value of 
them : with these data and the tariff of valuation, it was easy 
to find the number of marks contained in them ; and as re- 
gards the money exported, the per centage has been esti- 
mated. The sum of this quantity has been considered as the 
product of the mines during the five years mentioned : but 
this means is not entirely exact, for a small part of the silver 
has possibly remained in the country in the form of money or 
bars, or in washings deposited at the works, and a portion 
may have left by contraband. With all these circumstances 
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it is not to be supposed that they form more than a minimum 
portion of the total production and do not change the final 
result ; that is to say, the relation between the cost of the 
mark of silver and its value in the market, for supposing this 
quantity amounted to 92,000 marks, it could not reduce the 
cost to the level of its market value. It is probable, on the 
contrary, that the quantity of silver money actually existing 
in Chile is less than it was in 1852, and as to the washings, 
those which have not been exported are of low per centage, 
and the silver contained m them cannot be more than of 
insignificant value in relation to this argument. 

The data relative to the production of the year 1857 '^^^ 
been taken in the district of Chafiarcillo itself, demonstrating 
the product of each mine in productive working ; the differ- 
ence existing between the 130,000 and 140,000 marks is 
relative to the percentage of the washings which have re- 
mained after the amalgamation of the metals, and the 
production in December, which could only be estimated 
approximately. 
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SOUND versus UNSOUND TRADING. 



Read at the Liberal Club, Kendal, 1877. 



^PHE most that we can do perhaps in this adjourned debate, 
1 which was so well opened by Mr. Thwaites, and so 
calmly discussed a month ago, is to amplify its bearings, so 
that new phases of thought may suggest themselves for our . 
study hereafter. 

There are many aspects of the question, — both of legal and 
moral significance. If time would permit their introduction, 
such questions as shoddy versus perfect articles might be 
debated, and shoddy might perhaps lose something of its ill 
name, and claim to be a public benefactor, although, like 
other good things, it is at times put to improper uses. 

One might examine the illegal and immoral system of 
serving two masters, practised by agents who do business, or 
work, or purchasing for a principal, and who charge a com- 
mission to the person they buy for, and also take another 
commission from the person who sells the goods. One might 
also examine the ratio of bad trading to good trading, and 
see how far some failures are, or are not, a public calamity. 
Our national trade is something immense, and the failures 
are but a small portion in relation to the whole. We are 
taxed at something like £ 2 a head of the population : but the 
taxes are only a small share of the whole of our means. 

I have heard it said that failures in Kendal during five 
years past have amounted to over ;^7o,ooo, or ;^i 2,000 a 
year : that is something like half the sum of the taxes per 
head. It would be interesting to know how much per cent., 
on the whole of the goods sold in Kendal on credit in a year, 
would cover such losses, and whether Kendal has had more 
of these losses than the rest of the nation. 

Some failures are both a private and a public calamity, but 
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some have special bearings. If a butcher buys stock dear, 
say foolishly, and sells cheaper than he ought, the public may 
get the benefit, although his creditors suffer : and it is well to 
examine in a debate of this kind what it is that is unsound. 

Prosperity is often more unsound than adversity. We saw 
Germany, five years ago, get ;^ 200,000,000 from France, but 
how thrifty France became, and how wondrously she has 
recovered by her thrift : and how different is the case with 
Germany. So it is often with traders : success being often 
misleading, whilst "sweet are the uses of adversity." 

The probable duration of any man's business or family's 
business or trade, whether a shopkeeper, merchant, manufac- 
turer or banker, would be an interesting study. So also 
would be the probable power of permanent saving by any 
of them : for notwithstanding that some families are for a 
time saving perhaps thousands yearly, there is an apparent 
natural limit to accumulation, for there hardly exists any 
such case (although nations grow rich and live long) as a 
family having for over a century and a half, saved ;^i,ooo each 
year and put it out at compound interest and having been 
able to capitalise the whole sum. This shows that fortunes, 
and families, pretensious and pyramids are alike mortal. A 
man may, as some great inventors have done, pursue an 
object ending in his personal ruin as a trader, yet the nation 
may in after days have gained immensely as the result of his 
labours : and we should, therefore, learn to distinguish be- 
tween what we call unsound trade financially, and the moral 
unsoundness of it. With regard to settlements on wives, 
which were named at last meeting, I should assume that 
there is no more harm in a man settling ^5,000 on his wife, 
than in giving it to some charitable object, providing that in 
each case it was done when it could be afforded, and nobody's 
rightful claims in the case were put in jeopardy by the settle- 
ment. When settlements are meant to defraud somebody 
the case is altogether changed. 

It is not my intention to go into special cases so much as 
to deal with certain leading principles : as our object should 
be to discover, as reformers and liberals, the right and true 
paths, rather than to dwell overmuch on wrong ones. In this 
attempt I do not expect to make the subject very attractive, 
but I trust that by your patience and your additional sugges- 
tions, our meeting may not be an entire waste of time. I 
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have tried to bring together — although very hurriedly and 
roughly, many old thoughts, the result of long watching and 
experience, without wading into books and figures. 

In large operations of foreign trade when pursued as a 
daily business, the turnover may be small compared to the 
capital and credit used. The trader buys his goods say in 
January, and he may buy on credit or may pay cash for 
them ; and there is a long journey over sea, perhaps taking 
four or six months before the goods are at their market. 
When there, time is needed for their sale. Credit is mostly 
given abroad to the buyer, and mostly (although in retail 
dealing in England credits are often much too long) a longer 
credit is given abroad than is usual in our wholesale home 
trade. When the goods are paid for the money is sent back 
here in produce, or in bills on London, perhaps due at three 
months after reaching England, so that twelve months may 
be an average term between the time the goods are bought in 
England and the time the buyer receives the money back. It 
may be also that to avoid being out of assortments he must 
keep an average stock equal to eight or twelve months sales. 

If the sales were ;^ioo,ooo annually, or any other amount, 
he would need a capital and credit equal to his stock, to the 
amount owing to him, and to the cost of the goods at sea, 
and at the port of Liverpool, or elsewhere where he shipped 
them. He would need to have a careful knowledge of the 
wants of the people to whom he sent his goods, and of their 
means and modes of payment, to secure himself in reasonable 
reward for the employment of his capital in stocks and 
credits, and for the care he had given to attain that rare 
administrative ability by which the foreign merchant protects 
himself, and supplies the wants and comforts of distant 
nations. Perhaps there is no marvel in the affairs of the 
world more worthy of our attention than the wonderful skill, 
care, and foresight that are shown by the merchants of the 
world m placing at our doors the products of foreign climes 
in every variety, whilst in return they send to the frigid and 
torrid climes of Europe, Africa, America, or Asia all that we 
produce at home that we can contribute to give the distant 
peoples comfort, contentment, and happiness, which bless- 
ings, through the agency of the merchant, go to foster 
civilisation and to promote the arts of peace, and the spiri- 
tual and moral welfare of nations. In such operations men 
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realise a large amount of happiness: but great anxieties must 
often arise, — ships are lost at sea, bad debts are made, goods 
may sometimes grow unsuited to the market, the health of 
the persons engaged may fail, — and all these and many other 
matters need prudence to provide against, or to make as little 
injurious as may be. Sea losses must be covered by insu- 
rance ; bad debts must be provided for by a reserve account 
on business done, in the ratio of the known or estimated 
average losses. 

Merchants abroad usually keep against bad debts what is 
called a guarantee account, charging to that account a per- 
centage on all sales made, equal to the known or estimated 
losses made in bad debts in the trade they conduct. In some 
places where stocks must be large and where large sales are 
made annually, this account will amount to perhaps from one 
to six per cent, on the entire sales. 

In Chile, Peru, Ecuador, Cuba, and among the West 
Indies, when travelling there, I paid special attention to what 
were the average losses in bad debts in those countries, and 
found them vary with the solidity of the Governments, the 
remoteness of the buyer to the seller, the character of the 
people *nd the nature of the goods sold : but in each place 
the average would be pretty approximately known and pro- 
vided for. If the annual sales were ^100,000 and the risks 
say li to 2 per cent., in practice some 2i per cent, would be 
reserved, and thus ;^2,5oo put on one side against the pro- 
bable or possible bad debts. In some years the bad debts 
would be few, in others heavy : in the course of live or ten 
years the average might be reached or passed : but the reserve 
would exist to cover them, and the evil day be provided 
against by this system, whilst in its absence the profits would 
have seemed larger than they really were, and the trader 
perhaps have been disposed to spend more than he ought, 
further endangering his capital and trade, instead of protect- 
ing them. In like manner the trader must take into con- 
sideration that no one business lasts for ever, and that a 
closing time comes both for himself and those who are 
engaged with him ; when, if he has not made reserves against 
the rainy day, sorrow and trial will be the certain reward of 
his imprudence and overspending. In such large businesses 
it is clear that without great moral rectitude, matters would 
seldom go right, and, therefore as a rule, probity and truth- 
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fulness and fair dealing are largely the characteristics of 
successful traders, whilst at the same time the wise ones will 
never forget that seller and buyer are so intimately associated 
in interest, that the prudent merchant or seller should try so 
to deal with the buyer that he can meet him again after long 
years, and the two be a mutual aid in handing about honestly 
the goods they deal in, so as to promote the general pros- 
perity, and thus best secure their own. 

In practice I am certain that merchants are morally, and 
in all respects, not inferior in integrity of purpose and gene- 
rous self-denial to any class of the community, nor is any 
class more devoted to the public good and the support of all 
noble and generous institutions, and it is by fostering this 
that they command the respect of world-wide clients, and 
maintain a sound trade in the world, despite the foolish and 
wicked conduct of such unsound traders as at times shock 
the good sense of the community, as it is at times equally 
shocked by other classes of men whom we find dragged down 
by their vices from the highest offices, military and religious, 
into a common prison. 

But, happily, in all classes, trading or professional, lay or 
clerical, it is the many and not the erring few who are judged 
of when the world gives its verdict on our traders and our 
nation : and our traders and the majority of our people are 
sound at heart ; and their lives, though each has room for 
higher aims still, are sound in intention and practice. 

BANKS, ETC. 

Perhaps no trade or business has been so profitable as 
banking, or is more useful in its operations, whilst none has 
been more remarkable for the calamitous failures of firms 
once great in means and affluence. Persons dealing in the 
stock of banks require to take great note of their business 
capital and reserves ; and also of the state of trade and the 
changes of management, and the reverses of international 
commerce which affect banks. In private banks depositors 
have little knowledge of the means held to meet their claims 
on deposit, and the safety of depositors consists largely in 
the character of the banker and the fact that they have con- 
fidence in him. There is a story told of an old woman who 
had a deposit in the bank, feeling it insecure and going to 
withdraw her money. The claim was paid — she then put the 
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deposit back again, saying that, " she only wanted to he sure it 
was there " / Of course if every depositor in the banks took a 
fit of that sort, without returning the deposit, few banks, if 
any, would be safe : for they can only exist by the proper use 
of their capital, and by their deposits being employed at a 
larger interest than is paid to the depositor. 

The banker is a borrower and lender, and uses the savings 
of one class in lending to such as are engaged in commercial 
or kindred operations. And the paper he lends upon or dis- 
counts is the security he holds ; and this security is based 
largely on the operations and integrity of the trader : and if 
the traders are of fair skill and prudence, the banker may look 
to an average and moderately permanent success, if his own 
conduct is equally prudent, judicious and comprehensive. If 
the banker were to lend all his deposits without security, he 
would be speculating on, the character only, of his clients, but 
he avoids speculation by lending to large numbers of traders 
against their bills, which are debts due to them mostly for 
goods sold, and the banker calculates that advances he makes 
unsecured, are reasonably covered as to risk by the average 
open debts he may reckon his client to have due from cus- 
tomers, and by a reasonable calculation of the probable turn 
over and stock his client may have. 

BANK GUARANTEES. 

It is not an uncommon thing for bankers, when customers 
are in difficulty or when they seek help, to try to secure 
themselves by a guarantee from another person, — a proceed- 
ing of questionable soundness morally. The process is this : 
A may be a trader in difficulty, or with such an account at 
the bank that no further risk will be taken. A, at the banker'^ 
desire, perhaps seeks someone, possibly some easy well-to-do 
friend, from whom he does not ask money, but only that he 
will guarantee him to the bank for £ i,ooo or /"i 0,000, and of 
course the trader says he is "doing a good business," "there 
is no risk,'' and he hopes his friend won't see him ruined for 
want of this help which "costs only a signature." The 
guarantee is given, and the trader is at ease again. He goes 
on probably as if he had got so much more capital, and with 
his former expenditure increased rather than lessened, and 
generally things go worse. He gets tight again, the bank 
can't stand it, the account closes ; bankruptcy occurs, and 
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perhaps ten shillings in the pound is paid, but afterwards 
there still remain ;^5,ooo due to the banker. The guarantor 
has to pay in full — he gets nothing in the £ from the trader — 
his guarantee being paid when all assets were gone — he has 
not helped his friend, he has not had a profit like the banker 
in his friend's transactions, and is perhaps half ruined in 
mind and body and estate by the operation. This I consider 
the worst sort of accommodation bill extant, and one that it 
would be good to find banker and trader and guarantor 
deeming inequitable and immoral, not forgetting that : *' He 
that is surety for a stranger shall smart for it," and " He that 
hateth suretyship is sure." 

BUSINESS AND SPECULATION. 

It cannot be needful to say that a trader should be ac- 
quainted with his trade and know how to buy and sell his 
goods sensibly. It would be well if all traders in a special 
line were to distinguish the difference between business,specu- 
lation,and investment. Perhaps the business of a trader may 
fairly be called the regular buj'ing and selling at current 
market rates of the goods he deals in : buying them with such 
regard to quantities as are convenient to him, and the avoid- 
ance of such large stocks as may be slow to move off, and 
which employ more capital and waste more interest in keep- 
ing, than is needful to the supply of his usual sales. 

To go beyond that, even m his own trade, would be to 
enter on speculation, or buying in hopes of a rise in price, 
rather than to base it on calculation and knowledge, and if 
his capital was not abundant, and the excessive purchases, 
even at a low rate of cost, were not sold quickly at a fair 
return, his ordinary ease in business might be changed into 
difficulty, and want of funds place his otherwise good trade in 
an unsound state, and affect his credit, both with his banker 
and those selling him the goods needed for his dail}' demands. 

Apart from this, a trader not having a surplus capital 
would not be justified in entering on speculation (in any way 
out of his business) which would endanger the capital needed 
in it : and, in fact, a trader would mostly do an unsafe thing 
if, having a small sum beyond his needs, he placed it in some- 
thing else, as a mine, or foreign bonds, or other matter with 
which he had not very intimate knowledge. It would be 
better rather to place it in something for an investment, as a 
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house or garden or consols which he knew all about, and 
which he could realise at any moment if his ordinary trade 
needed it. 

It is mostly unwise for a man to act in business on the 
advice of another rather than on his own experience, as the 
proverbs have it when they say: "Every prudent man deal- 
eth in knowledge ; but a fool layeth open his folly." When 
that occurs, he says: ** I bought that because so-and-so advised 
me," as if so-and-so were so clever that he had skill to mind 
his own affairs, and also those of other people. 

BOOKS. 

Perhaps in every business, beyond that which can be 
carried in the memory, one of the first elements of being 
safely and soundly conducted is that its system of book- 
keeping be carefully and constantly kept up in pace with 
transactions. Cash received and paid should never be left to 
the memory ; goods bought should be entered to the credit of 
the sender with all care, and if the invoice of them can be 
pasted in a suitable book, it will often prove of great use as 
reference to prices, and as a means of taking stock. Goods 
sent out should also be booked as well as the particular trade 
admits : perhaps in merely retail trades for small cash sales, 
there may be difficulties in the way, but in wholesale trade 
there can be no difficulty that cannot and ought not to be 
overcome. Goods sent out on credit should be collected with 
steadiness, and the accounts^for sales made, regularly sent 
out, for the debts that stand longest on the books are mostly 
those which may prove the worst. 

And whatever the customary term of credit may be, it is 
wise to aim at collections when due. The trader who re- 
ceives his paj^ments with irregularity, cannot in justice to 
his capital employed and to his own creditors, feel himself to 
be doing a nice business, And, as a rule, the best customers 
will pay quickly, even in retail matters, and the soundest 
trade will remind both buyer and seller that ** short reckon- 
ings make long friends." 

No sound trader ever kept a bad account of his doings, and 
it will be to everyone to whom a sound one is not secured by 
his exertions, a consolation and support in trials and misfor- 
tunes in trade, to be able to show that he has a clean retord 
of his incomings and outgoings, and that his expenses have 
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been moderate according to the capital he held and the kind 
of labour he performed. 

Correct books, attention to the ledger, close collections, 
prompt payments, watchful care of the stock that is bought 
and on hand, and also a care to steadily getting rid of old 
stocks that are taking up capital to no profit, are no doubt 
matters of moment in a sound business, — are, in fact, essen- 
tials in all good trading. A man must be doing good business 
at great hazard who cannot keep a good record of it. 

• 

NON-SUCCESS AND INTEGRITY. 

The work of the trade of the world is a very serious 
matter, and cannot be neglected with impunity. A man may 
begin business, and pursue it with integrity and all diligence, 
and yet not succeed in maintaining it. Man's judgment is at 
best imperfect, — and men who are equally honest are not 
equally judicious, — and, — "The best laid schemes o' mice and 
men Gang aft a-gley.** 

One has seen retailers, of all classes, begin life in earnest 
with young wives and families, sinking one after another the 
little all they had, on the outskirts of some rising town where 
new shops and new streets are built, and they see in their 
minds a fair opening. They open their new shops, but new 
custom comes slowly, and month by month one may trace the 
words of failure on the windows. The shop closes for a time, 
and other persons, as sanguine, try perhaps another trade in 
the same place with the like result. One after another fails 
and falls, whilst the population goes on increasing, and these 
pioneers who lead the way, have planted trades — the good 
result of which will only ripen into harvest for new persons, 
and, at last, after some years, custom comes round to the 
place, and profitable trade comes to another generation of 
traders, who find the soil has been prepared for them. Many 
others, whom one must sorrow for, have fought a good fight 
in vain so far as material success may go : but not in our 
hand, but in the hands of Providence, are many of these 
things, and we must not think that all who run shall win the 
race they have begun. But if these pioneers who have failed 
have done their best, honestly and diligently (although their 
trade went on badly), their reward will come in some way we 
may not discover ; but neglect of diligence and duty must 
always bring pain and sorrow. 

£ 
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Calamity on a larger scale than to humble pioneers may 
happen from other causes to larger traders, who may have 
sunk money and employed energy and integrity in their 
trades to no good financial result. And even after years of 
success, changes may come ; trade may change its street or 
direction, health may fail, helpers and servants prove une- 
qual to their duty : an early success may be follo^d by 
disasters ; and old age, and death, and failure, with all their 
sorrows, may be co-incident. For these and many other 
reasons we must be careful in our judgment of others, saying 
** Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.'' 

EXPENDITURE, ETC. 

The sum a trader may reasonably spend out of his business 
is not easy to determine : and yet some principle should 
guide him. For example, if he begins with ;^i,ooo capital, 
and gives his labour to the concern, he might charge the 
business with such a sum for his work as would be as fair a 
price for it as he himself, as head clerk in that or a kindred 
trade, would command, and also a reasonable interest on his 
capital. If he were doing business with ;^io,ooo, he would 
observe perhaps a rule in some fair ratio of wages for the 
larger concern and interest on his capital, but though profits 
might at times be large beyond that, I doubt if any man, 
even in a large business, looking at all its vicissitudes, is ever 
justified in spending more than interest on his capital and a 
moderate salary for the work he does, even when the profits 
are in excess of this. And as capital increases he should 
limit his expenses to a smaller interest without salary, and 
unless he is certain that interest is being made, he should not 
spend as if it were made. If he does so he is destroying his 
trade, and spending other people's money. It has occurred 
to me often as a rule for guiding expenditure that the rent of 
a man's house may be a fair guide. A young man with;^ioo 
a year and an average family would, perhaps, begin safely 
with a ;^io rental. If he were receiving only ;^ioo a year and 
paying ;^2o rental, he would, I fancy, be considerably over- 
spending. If a man were living in a house of £2^, perhaps 
;^20o a year would cover his expenses : but, more or less, if 
the rental a man pays up to £100 a year, is multiplied by 
eight to ten times, it might be a fair guide to what he would 
be spending, and if a clerk or other person on salary were 
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living in a house much in excess of a rental equal to an 
eighth of his salary, it might be very doubtful if he were not 
risking his future character and success. 

As to expenses. There is a great danger of a trader when 
he has one or two profitable years making sure that the 
future will be alike good ; and he raises his expenditure in 
that hope, too often, and may find it a serious mistake, for it 
is very hard to reduce the costs of living when once a 
standard has been taken. 

Seven years, or more safely ten years, average of profits 
may be a good way to test a business as to its results, but no 
wise trader would fail to keep his stock insured, or to tax his 
profits largely by adding a good sum to his stock and capital 
out of profits, and placing a good reserve for unforeseen re- 
verses, and another reserve to cover the bad debts he must 
reasonably have in an increasing business. These are matters 
of prudence and thrift, essential to the good standing of every 
honest trader, but I can only throw them out in a rough 
way. 

UNSOUND TRADING. 

In effect I have tried to take the ground that sound trading 
is honest and prudent trading. I would say that trade that is 
not done honestly and prudently is unsound, A man who is 
not painfully diligent and thrifty, and besides this, honest to 
his customers, must eventually fail of happiness and success. 
The man who spends beyond his reasonable means is not 
wise, is not honest ; he who risks money in speculations out 
of his trade, which he would not lose without injury to his 
trade, is doing his trade unsoundly, although in itself it would 
be sound. 

The banker who lends money to traders beyond the securi- 
ties they give, and the reasonable average of the loans most 
traders in any given business carefully conducted would be 
likely to need, or who puts his money in securities he cannot 
easily turn over, is doing an unsound business. 

The man who does not insure his goods, by land and sea, 
or who sends out or sells goods to others knowing them not 
to be such goods as he represents them to be, is doing an 
unsound business, for lying and mis-representation have no 
permanent success, whether used by one man or nations of 
men : and where there is not truth and justice, and a right 
motive in business, business will go to the dogs. 
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To all this I would add that men, as St. Peter says : 
** Should use hospitality one to another," without grudging, 
and need not be miserly, need not have grudge for gains : but 
that man cannot be justified who spends on others or himself 
what he has not earned, and which belongs to his creditors or 
his master, or his friend or his partner, when he does it 
without their consent. 

I would here remark that in my experience the worst of 
failures are generally by men who have spent too much and 
have taken too little interest in public affairs, and have had 
no sympathy or time to give to political, social, religious, and 
other matters important to a nation's weal. On the other 
hand, men who, without interfering with their daily duty at 
business, can devote leisure and means and sympathy to 
great national and local interests, in a calm and sober spirit, 
have their conduct under good regulation, are likely to have 
their judgment and reason and discretion exercised, so that 
they become more prudent and able, even in their own 
affairs, — ^gaining a better insight into small things by taking 
part in larger things, by taking a proper share of their duties 
as citizens in promoting honest legislation and public pro- 
gress. 

There remains, as you each know, much to be said on the 
question before us. I have treated it as relating to this 
meeting only ; I must, therefore, leave larger questions un- 
touched. But I trust you feel, as I do, a generous faith in 
our people, and a confidence that our trade is sound and not 
unsound, and that our multitudes of manufacturers, workers, 
and traders, alike in this small old borough and in the nation, 
are doing, by a very large majority, sound and faithful work, 
and not abusing or hiding their talents. If it were not so, the 
mighty trade we do, on land and sea, would not be blessed as 
it has been and is, in national prosperity, built about by 
noble, social, moral, political, and religious institutions, 
largely maintained by the p/oceeds of our labour, and which 
are not only the just pride of Englishmen, but worthy models 
for less advanced nations to follow. 

On this account let us strive earnestly to keep and to 
improve our good name as sound traders, enjoying the sense 
that our labour adds to the public weal and our own. Let 
each one who feels he is doing a good work for his family and 
his clients, continue to do so diligently, and leave the rest in 
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Svi^h?*^^' '■^"'^"^bering St. Paul's noble words: "What- 
ever thin^'J^^ ^^^ *''"^' ^'^^tsoever things are honest, whatso- 
thino-c! =.-f ^^^ J"/*' whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
anv'hJL°L^°?'^ l^P°^^' if there be any virtue, if there be 

lone- r r *-nairman and friends, that I have kept yon too 
QUfSiH^i u?^ ^ "^^'^ on'y roughly and slightly touched the 
S end / "^- ' *"'st that you will pursue it further to 
everv . ^•~'°'' the business of the trader conies home to 
invoiv«c"Ik^° creature, and should be a blessing to all, for it 
coniforf ^° V^'se and just administration of all the material 
and in d ^h ^°"*^^'^°^'' °^ "^^"' '° Peace and in war, in life 
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THE FINE ARTS IN VENICE. 



Translated from the French of TheophiU Gautier, by 

Henry Swinglehurst. 



AT the entrance of the Grand Canal, on the side of the 
white Church-de-la- Salute, and in front of the red houses 
of the Campo de Saint-Rital (a point of view made illustrious 
by the chef-d'-ceuvre of Canaletto), rises the Academy of Fine 
Arts, where, by the care of the late Leopold Cicognara, a 
large number of the treasures of the Venetian School have 
been collected. 

The architecture of the fa9ade is by Giorgio Massari, and 
the statuary Giacarelli has sculptured the Minerva seated on 
a lion, which decorates the attic. The Minerva is a large 
girl, modelled in robust charms, which in no manner resemble 
those of the ideal figure that came forth fully armed from the 
brain of Jupiter. Its setting, treated in the simple style of the 
peruked lions of the time of Louis XIV., holding a ball under 
the paw, which one sees on the terrace of the Tuilleries, has 
somewhat the air of a poodle beside that number of panting 
lions, clawed, winged, armed, and buoyant, of fierce shapes 
and heraldic bearing, which accompan}' St. Mark on all the 
edifices of Venice. Perhaps this good-natured lion does not 
wish to terrify visitors by too ferocious a visage, and assumes 
benignity in taking the position selected. 

When we think of the Venetian School, three names present 
themselves invincibly to the mind, — Titien, Paul Veronese, 
and Tintoret. They seem to issue suddenly from the azure of 
the ocean, under a warm ray of sunlight, like indigenous 
flowers. Beside these, Jean Bellin and Giorgione seem to 
arrange themselves, and these are all. We here speak of the 
public, of ordinary amateurs who have not seen Italy, and 
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made a special study of the Venetian paintings. There exists, 
however, a series of artistes, almost unknown, but yet admir- 
able, who preceded the great names we have cited, as the 
dawn heralds the day, less brilliant, but more tender, and 
more fresh. These Gothic Venetians, with all the naive 
finesse y all the unction, and all the softness of Giotto, of Peru- 
gin, or of Hemling, have an elegance, beauty, and richness of 
colouring never attained by the latter. It is a singular fact 
that the pictures of the colourists have nearly all become 
obscure: the harmony of the tints has been lost under a fumy 
varnish, the glazing has passed away, the preparations of the 
original lines have passed through the upper coats, whilst the 
works {les ceuvres) of the designers, with their timid and 
minute work, their absence of impasting, their local tones 
pure and simple, maintain an incomparable tone and sweet- 
ness, youth and brightness. These panels and works of a 
former day, mostly more than a century preceding that of the 
celebrated pictures, seem, if it were not from the style of the 
period in which they date, to be the works of yesterday. They 
still wear all the air of novelt3\ Centuries have passed over 
them without leaving traces behind, without any re-painting 
or even a single touch. Does this arise from the colours em- 
ployed being more pure, chemistry not having then advanced 
to that high state whence it could mingle or invent new ones 
of an uncertain effect and problematic durability ? Or is it 
that the tones left nearly virgin, as in illuminated drawings, 
have preserved the same value as on the palette ? That is a 
matter we will not decide, but this, which is more sensibly 
noted m Venice, may be applied to all the schools which 
have preceded what is called the revival of art. The older 
the painting, the better its preservation ; a Van Eyck is 
fresher than a Van Dyck ; an Andrea Mantegna than a 
Raphael ; and an Antoine de Murano than a Tintoret. The 
same difference is also observed in fresco, — the most modern 
are the most impaired. 

We were prepared in some sort by the chefs -d'-ceuvre scat- 
tered in the galleries of France, Spain, England, Belgium, 
and Holland, for the marvellous works of Titien, Paul Vero- 
nese, and Tintoret. These great men have never deceived 
us. They have faithfully sustained all the promises of their 
genius, but we expected it ; yet still we have enjoyed a 
delicious surprise in seeing works little known out of Venice, 
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by Jean and Gentil, Bellin, Basaita, Marco Roccone, Man- 
sueti, Carpaccio, and others, of which the list would be 
impaired by enumeration. It is an entirely new world, to find 
a Venetian glory in the naivete of the Gothic ; the beauty of 
the south in the somewhat stiffer forms of the north ; Hol- 
beins, as highly coloured as Giorgiones ; Lucas Cranach, 
with the elegance of Raphael. It is a rare good fortune, and 
we are perhaps the more touched by the fact than is neces- 
sary, because, in the first fire of enthusiasm, we are not 
deprived of seeing the illustrious masters, — the eternal glory 
of the Venetian school,^ — as corrupters of taste, as great men 
in decay: somewhat like those German neo-Christians who 
proscribe Raphael from the Paradise of Catholic painters as 
too sensual and too Pagan. 

For some days we have had no names but these in our 
mouths, for, when one has made a discovery in art, we 
cannot help but imitate La Fontaine, in stopping persons in 
the street and asking them ** If they have read Baruch ? " 

If we were writing a history of Venetian painting, and not 
a pleasure trip, we should commence with Nicolas Semitecolo, 
the most ancient in the collection, which dates from the year 
i37o» and descend chronologically to Francesco Zucharelli, 
the last in date, who died in 1790. But the gallery is not 
so arranged, and this disposition, — which ought everywhere 
to be followed, — would not accord with the real places occu- 
pied" by the pictures, which are grouped only according to the 
convenience of their dimensions. 

We shall proceed room by room, and the eye will be able 
to follow our descriptions on the wall, as on the page. 

The Academy of Fine Arts, as is known, occupies the 
ancient Scuola de la Charite. There remains of its primitive 
decoration a very fine ceiling in the first room. This ceiling 
is divided into blocks, studded with cherubim forming the 
centre of a circle in the midst of their wings, and has its little 
legend. A member of the brotherhood undertook to guild this 
ceiling at his own expense, on condition that his name should 
be inscribed as the donor. This was denied him. Brother 
Cherubin Ottale did not the less perform his promise ; he 
had the care to signalise his donation by an ingenious orna- 
mental riddle in the centre. Ottale, in Venetian, being eight 
wings, he had the head of a Cherubin with a necktie of eight 
wings added, representing hieroglyphically the Christian and 
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surname of himself, thus making his name and act known to 
posterity, — a vain-gloriousness pardonable by the very rich 
ceiling of exquisite taste, which caused a most notable quan- 
tity of gold coin to come from the purse of Cherubin Ottale. 

The room we are now in is the grand square saloon, the 
tribune of the Academy of Fine Arts ; it is the casket where, 
in the most favourable light, are deposited the purest dia- 
monds, the Kohinors, the Grand-Moguls, the Regents, and 
the Sancys, of this rich Venetian mine, whose veins have 
supplied so many precious picturesque jewels. Each great 
Venetian master has here one of the best examples of his 
skill, the chef-d'-ceuvre of his own best works, — one of those 
noble pages where genius and talent, inspiration and power, 
are mingled in such proportions as we shall with difficulty 
find again ; a conjunction rare even in the life of the most 
sovereign artists. Here the hand has produced all that the 
mind desired, as in that place of which Dante speaks "where 
we may achieve all that one desires.'* 

The ** Apostolic vocation of the sons of Zebedee," by 
Marco Basaita, resembles considerably the German School 
by the naivete of the details, its somewhat melancholy sweet- 
ness of tone, and a certain sadness not very common in 
the Italian school. The Master of Nuremburg would not 
disavow this landscape, at once fantastic and real, these 
turreted Gothic palaces with their drawbridges and loopholes, 
on the shores of the Tiberian Lake ; and a fisherman of 
Chioggia or Murrazzi would find nothing to repair of this 
small ship or these fishing nets, so humbly and so faithfully 
studied. The Christ has at once grace and softness ; the 
figures of the two future Apostles, who give up their nets to 
become fishers of men, are animated with the most lively 
faith. 

It is necessary also to pause before the " Saint Francis 
receiving the brands," by Francesco Beccaruccide Corre- 
gliano. This is a beautiful work. The composition is divided 
into two zones ; the higher shows the Saint holding forth his 
hands receiving the Divine imprints, — a glorious resemblance 
of the Saviour, who values his devotion ; the lower zone, 
peopled with saints and spirits of the blessed, forming a party 
rejoicing over the miracle. There are here also fine ascetic 
heads, and though somewhat dry, there is profound religious 
sentiment, and perfect execution. As one looks attentively on 
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these Gothic pictures, with their cold, stiff aspect, they seem 
little by little to become animated, and finish by breathing an 
extraordinary vitality. They do not present, however, either 
great mastery of anatomical science, or a redundance of flesh 
and muscle. The personages, somewhat embarrassed, have 
the air of timid people who would speak with you but dare 
not, and seem to dream, instead of to tell, that which lays 
in the heart. Their gestures are often awkward, but their 
physiognomy is so benevolent, so sweet, and of such infantile 
sincerity that we comprehend them before they speak, and 
they remain indelibly resting upon the memory. This is 
because under their awkward gait there is something which 
is necessary to great works ; that is — soul ! 

We confess candidly to having a horror of Bassans, both 
great and small. The eternal pictures of animals of their 
manufacture spread all over Europe, weary paintings of stock 
by quantity, mechanically re-produced, warrant even more 
than our aversion. Yet, it must be admitted, the ** Resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus," by Leandre Bassan, is certainly of more 
worth than the goings in and comings out of the Ark, the 
sheep folds and rustic parks with cauldrons, hind quarters of 
sheep, and the stooping woman in red petticoat, which are 
the despair of all visitors. 

Let us mention also the ** Marriage of Cana " of Padouan, — 
a large and fine disposition, broad and wise in execution, a 
canvas admirable in all points, and every way besides a chef- 
d'-auvre, and after this we arrive at a singular production, by 
Paris Bordone, of whom all the world has admired . the mag- 
nificent portrait of a man, clothed in black, in the gallery of 
the Louvre, and which is not far from the man with the red 
beard and buffalo gloves, which, after being attributed to 
several great masters, seems definitely to belong to Calchar. 
This painting, which represents a boatman giving the ring of 
Saint Mark to the Doge, has given birth to a legend of which 
Giorgione, as we see in the next room, has rather fantas- 
tically painted an episode. 

Here, in a few words, is the history : — One night as the 
boatman slept in his bark waiting for intercourse with the 
shore, along the traghetto of Saint George's-Majeur, three 
mysterious persons leaped into his gondola, ordering him to 
take them to Lido. One of the three, from what could be 
distinguished in the darkness, had a beard like an Apostle 
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and the bearing of a high dignitary of the Church ; the two 
others, by a peculiar coat of bruised armour under their 
mantles, revealed them as men of arms. The gondolier 
turned the bow of his bark to the coast of Lido, and began to 
row. But the tranquil lake, at his departure began to roar 
and roll strangely ; the waves shone with sinister lights, 
monstrous apparitions set themselves menacingly around the 
bark, to the great dread of the boatman ; hideous hobgoblins, 
devils, half-man and half- fish, seeming to swim from Lido to 
Venice, spouting forth waves with a thousand scintillations, 
exciting the tempest, and whistling and giggling in the 
storm, but the sight of the shining swords of the cavaliers^ 
and of the extended hand of the holy personage, made them 
shrink back and vanish in sulphurous explosions. This battle 
lasted long ; new demons ever succeeded to the first. Not- 
withstanding, the victory remained to the persons in the 
boat, which they caused to be reconducted to . the landing 
place of the Piazzetta. The boatman did not well know what 
to think of this strange intercourse, when, in the moment of 
separation, the oldest of the band, making his halo of gold 
suddenly shine forth, said to the gondolier : ** I am Saint 
Mark, the patron of Venice ! I learned to-night that the 
Devils, assembled in council at Lido, in the Jews' cemetery, 
formed the resolution to stir up a violent tempest, under the 
pretext that it will create many disorders and give the citi- 
zens into the power of the evil spirits ; but, as Venice is full 
of good Catholics, who will confess themselves in the fine 
cathedral which she has erected to me, I have resolved to de- 
fend her from this peril, of which she was ignorant, with the 
aid of my two companions. Saints George and Theodore, and 
for this I have borrowed thy barque. Now, as every trouble 
merits its reward, and thou hast passed a rude night, here is 
my ring ; carry it to the Doge, and relate to him what thou 
hast seen. He will give thee thy bonnet full of sequins of 
gold." This said, the Saint resumed his place on the end of 
the porch of Saint Mark ; Saint Theodore climbed to the top 
of his column, where his crocodile grumbled in bacj humour, 
and Saint George went and squatted himself at the bottom of 
his columned niche, in the great window of the ducal palace. 
The gondolier, greatly astonished (and with some reason !), 
would have believed himself in a dream after drinking during 
the night a few glasses too much of the vintage of Samos, if 
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the large and heavy golden ring, with its constellations of 
precious stones, which he held in his hand, had not made 
it impossible for him to doubt the reality of the night's 
-events. 

The gondolier then started to find the Doge, who, in his 
hat of state, presided over the senate, and kneeling respect- 
fully before him, related the history of the battle between the 
Devils and the Patrons of Venice. This history at first 
appeared to be incredible, but the delivery of the ring, which 
was veritably that of Saint Mark, and the absence of which 
from the treasury of the church was known, proved the vera- 
city of the boatman. The ring, locked under three keys, in a 
-chest carefully watched, the locks of which did not bear any 
traces of injury, could not have been taken away but by some 
spiritual power. The gondolier's hat was filled with pieces of 
^old, and a Misa de Gracia was celebrated for the perils which 
had been avoided. This did not prevent the Venetians from 
carrying on their train of dissolute life, passing nights in their 
redoubts, gambling, eating and drinking, and making love ; 
masking themselves for intrigues, and prolonging, during six 
months of the year, the long orgies of the Carnival. The 
Venetians counted on the protection of Saint Mark to obtain 
Paradise, and did not otherwise occupy themselves with their 
welfare. This was an affair of Saint Mark's ; they had built 
him a somewhat splendid church for it, and to them the Saint 
was still under obligations ! 

The moment chosen by Paris Bordone is that where the 
gondolier kneels before the Doge. The composition of the 
scene is very picturesque. We behold in perspective a long 
line of senators' heads, brown or hoary, of a character the 
most magisterial. Curious persons are peering about, and 
form groups ably contrasted, while the fine Venetian costume 
is here displayed in all its splendour. As in nearly all the 
pictures of this school, architecture holds an important place. 
Beautiful porticos, in the style of Palladio, animated with 
personages coming and going, fill up the back ground. This 
picture has the merit, — somewhat rare in the Italian school, — 
which is nearly exclusively occupied in reproducing religious 
or mythological subjects, — of representing a popular legend, a 
scene of manner ; in fine, a romantic subject such as Dela- 
croix or Louis Boulanger would have chosen, and which they 
would have treated in their pecular styles. This it is which 
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imparts a special physiognomy and a peculiar feature to the 
work. A young French painter, M. Garcin, was preparing 
to make a copy of this fine canvass, which we hope soon to 
see in Paris. 

It seems to us that a gallery, composed of copies well made 
from the chefs-d'-auvrc of every school, would be most profit- 
able as well as interesting for art. There must already exist 
many elements for such a gallery. We would consecrate a 
room to each great master, of whose works we would have 
entire copies, from those now scattered amongst the churches 
and galleries of Europe; we would make a selection from 
masters of the second rank, which are so original, so spiritual, 
and so full of talent, notwithstanding their lack of genius. 
And we would re-unite in this one palace that which is now 
disseminated over all the earth, and exact, for exhibition, 
what now entails long and often impossible journeys to 
behold. The Palace of Fine Arts, or the Galleries of great 
deeds in the Louvre, might become the asylum of such a 
collection, which, beyond the instruction it would afford to 
artists, would have the advantage of prolonging for some 
centuries the life, or at least the memory, of chefs-d'-ceuvre 
nearly about to disappear. 

The pearl of the Madrid Gallery is a Raphael ; that of 
Venice is a Titien, a marvellous forgotten picture, now re- 
stored, which also has its legend. During long years Venice 
possessed this picture without knowing it. Shut up in an old 
and little-frequented church, it had disappeared under a light 
bed of dust, behind a network of cobwebs. The subject could 
be but vaguely discerned. One day, Cicognara, a fine con- 
noisseuvy finding a certain air about the soiled figures, and 
scenting the master under this livery of neglect and misery, 
wetted a spot on the picture with saliva and rubbed it with 
his finger, — an action not in exquisite taste, but which an 
amateur of pictures could not refrain from when face to face 
with any sort of a smoked painting, even if he were twenty 
times a Count and a thousand times a dandy. The noble 
picture, preserved intact under this coat of dust, like Pompeii 
under its mantle of ashes, appeared so young and fresh, that 
the Count did not doubt his having found the picture of. a 
great master, — an unknown chef-d' -auvre. He had the wisdom 
to smother his emotion, and proposed to the cure to change 
this great dilapidated painting for a fine new picture, suit- 
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able, glittering, well framed, which would do honour to the 
church and give pleasure to the faithful. The Curate ac- 
cepted the offer with joy, smiling within himself at the 
foolishness of the Count, who was giving a new thing for an 
old one. Cleansed from the filth which soiled it, "The 
Assunta," of Titien, appeared radiant as the sun conquering 
the clouds. The Parisian reader may form an idea of the 
importance of this discovery by going to see at the Beaux- 
Arts the beautiful copy, by Serrur, recently executed and 
placed. 

L'Assunta is one of the greatest works of Titien, and that 
in which he attained his highest grandeur. The composition 
is poised and distributed with infinite art. The upper portion, 
which is arched, represents Paradise or Glory, — to speak in 
the ascetic language of the Spanish ; frills of angels, bathed 
and lost in a flood of light, have incalculable depth ; stars 
scintillating on flame, sparkle more lively than the eternal day 
from the halo of Saint Peter, who arrives from the depths of 
the infinite with the movement of a hovering eagle, accom- 
panied by an archangel and a seraphim, whose hands sustain 
the crown of Saint Peter and the halo of his glory. The 
Jehovah in this picture, like a divine bird, presents himself 
with the head and body flying, fore-shortened horizontally 
under a flood of flying drapery, open like wings, and this 
astonishes us by its sublime boldness. If it was possible for 
human touch to give a figure to the Divinit}', certainly Titien 
has succeeded. The divine figure has a power without 
bounds, and an imperishable youthfulness, making radiant 
his face with its snowy beard, which has but to shake itself 
and the snows would fall as if from the eternal heavens. 
Since the Jupiter Olympus, of Phidias, never has the Master 
of heaven and earth been represented so worthily. The 
centre of the picture is occupied by the Virgin Mary, encircled 
by a garland of angels and souls of the blessed. She is sup- 
ported by the gushing forth of her own robust faith, by the 
purity of her own soul, which elevates her more effectually 
than would the most luminous ether. There is in the figure 
an unimaginable force of ascension, and to obtain that effect 
Titien has not had recourse to delicate forms, slender 
drapery, or transparent colours. His Madonna is a veritable 
woman, quite living, quite real, of a solid beauty like the 
Venus of Milo,. or the Femme Couchee by the Tribune of 
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Florence. An ample drapery flutters around her in numerous 
folds ; their wide flanks are sufficient to contain a God, and if 
she were not on a cloud, the Marquis du Guast might seize 
the hand on its fine bosom, as in the picture in our Museum. 
Yet, notwithstanding the realness, nothing can be more 
celestially beautiful than this large and strong figure in its 
rose tunic and its mantle of azure. Despite the voluptuous 
power of the body, the face shines with the purest virginity. In 
the foreground of the picture the Apostles are grouped around 
in divers attitudes of ravishment and surprise, artistically 
contrasted. Two or three little angels, who bound the inter- 
mediate zone of the composition, seem to explain to them the 
miracle which is being wrought. The heads of the Apostles, 
of varied ages and character, are painted with surprising 
force of life and reality. In seeing this virgin, and comparing 
her with other virgins of different masters, we wonder that 
art can be at once so marvellous and yet always new. It 
astounds and astonishes the imagination, that catholic paint- 
ing has embroidered in variations this theme of the Madonna 
without exhausting it, but, in reflecting, one comprehends 
that under the acknowledged type, each painter conveys in 
the same work, his own dream of love and the personification 
of his own talent. 

The Madonna of Albert Durer, in its sorrowful grace and 
constraint, with its fatigued features, more interesting than 
beautiful, its air of the matron rather than the virgin, its 
German and borough candour, her concise vestments and the 
symmetrical folds, nearly always accompanied with a rabbit, 
an owl, or a monkey, by a vague invoking of German panthe- 
ism ; must it not be the woman he loved and preferred, and 
does it not well represent even the genius of the artist ? As 
she is his Madonna, so also she might be his Muse. 

The same resemblance in spirit exists also for Raphael. 
The type of his Madonna, where, mingled with souvenirs of 
the antique, are always found traits of Fornarine, so often 
displayed, so often copied and often idealised. Is it not the 
most exact symbolization of his elegant talent, graceful yet 
penetrated with chaste voluptuousness ? The Christian 
nourished by Plato and by Grecian art, the friend of Leon X., 
the dilletante Pope ; the artist who died of love in combing 
the Transfiguration ; do we not behold him fully, in these 
modest Venuses, holding on their knees an infant which is 
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not love ? If we wished in an allegorical painting to symbo- 
lise the genius of each painter, could we otherwise figure the 
genius of Raphael in this case ? The virgin and his " Assunta," 
grand, powerful, highly coloured, with its healthy and robust 
grace, its fine carriage, its simple and natural beauty, — is it 
not as a picture by Titien, with all his qualities ? One may 
push the resemblance further, but we have advanced enough 
to indicate the shadmg. 

In front of the ** Assunta " of Titien, is the robust 
** Saint Mark emancipating a slave," of Tintoret. Tintoret is 
of rowdies in art — the King. He has an impetuosity of 
composition, a fury of brush, an incredible audacity of fore- 
shortening, and the " Saint Mark " may pass as one of the 
boldest and most ferocious of pictures. The subject of the 
painting is the patron saint of Venice, coming to the aid of a 
poor slave, whom a barbarous master condemns and torments, 
because of the obstinate devotion the unfortunate devil has 
for the saint. The slave is extended on the earth, on a cross, 
encircled with the materials of the executioner, who is making 
vain efforts to bind him to the infamous tree. The nails bend, 
the hammers break, the axes fly in splinters ; more merciful 
than men, the instruments lose their edge in the hands of the 
torturers; the curious gaze at each other and whisper in 
astonishment ; the judge leans from his high tribunal to see 
why his orders are not executed, whilst Saint Mark, in one of 
those foreshortenings the most violently drawn which painter 
ever risked, puts his head from the heavens, and makes a 
plunge upon the earth, without clouds, without wings, with- 
out cherubim, without any of the aerostatic means ordinarily 
employed in sacred paintings, and comes to deliver the slave 
who has faith in him. This vigorous figure, of athletic muscle 
and colossal proportions, cleaving the air like a rock launched 
from a titanic catapult, produces a most singular effect. The 
design is cast with such power that the massive saint is sup- 
ported in space, yet falls not ; it is a veritable tour de force. Add 
to this that the painting is so lofty in tone, so abrupt in its con- 
trasts of light and shade, so vigorous in its details, so harsh 
and turbulent in touch, that the most ferocious of Caravage 
or Espagnolet*s placed alongside of it, seem as rose water, 
and you will have an idea of the tableau, which, despite its 
barbarisms, ever preserves by its accessories that abundant 
and sumptuous architectural aspect peculiar to the school of 

• F 
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Venice. There is also in the same salon an ** Adam and 
Eve" and a ** Cain and Abel,*' by the same painter, — two 
magnificent pictures, treated as studies, and perhaps the 
most accomplished of the master's works, in point of execu- 
tion. On a ground of subdued and mysterious green, distant 
foliage of Eden, or rather its enclosure, two superb bodies are 
apart, of a brightness at once white and warm, a lively carna- 
tion and of a powerful reality. It is probable that Eve here 
holds forth to Adam the fatal apple which is reposing on her 
breast, and which sufficiently legitimatises two personages 
exposed naked in the open air ; but that is as nothing. 
Believe it, never figure more beautiful, flesh more white and 
supple, came from the brush of a colon rist. Tintoret, who 
has written on this, "The design of Michael Angelo and the 
colours of Titien," has, in the picture, fulfilled at least half 
of his programme. The "Cain and Abel" breathes all the 
savage fury that we could look for in such a subject and by 
such a painter. Death, the consequence of the sin of our first 
parents, makes his entry on the young world in a formidable 
shape, where the assassin and his victim struggle. In the 
corner of the picture bleeds the head of a butchered sheep. 
Is it the victim offered by Abel, or a significant symbol, that 
even the innocent lambs must bear the penalty of Eve's 
curiosity ? This we dare not affirm. Tintoret probably did 
not think of it. He had many other matters to do, rather 
than to dream of such finesseing ; he, the great mover of 
machines, the most intrepid brushman that ever existed, and 
who would have surpassed in speed Luca fa Presto. 

Bonifazio, of whom our Museum contains but one insuffi- 
cient example, is an admirable artist. His ** Mauvais Riche," 
in the Academy of Fine Arts, very intelligently copied by M. 
Serrur, to whom we owe the fine facsimile of "L'Assunta," is 
profoundly a Venetian painting. There are wanting neither 
the beautiful women, with their rolling tresses, with strings of 
pearls, robed in velvet and brocade, nor the poised magnifi- 
cent seigneurs, courteous and gallant, nor the musicians, the 
pages, nor the negroes, nor the table covers of rich damask, 
spread with vessels of silver and gold, nor the dogs sporting 
with each other on the Mosaic pavement, and at this time 
smelling at the rags of Lazarus with the defiance of well-bred 
dogs, nor does it lack balustraded terraces, or refreshing wine 
in the antique Roman drinking cups, or the white colonades 
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through which the sky sets forth its dappled blue. Here 
alone it is, that the silver grey of Paul Veronese, takes a tint 
of amber ; the silver is gilded and becomes vermillion. Boni- 
fazio, who painted portraits, has given to us heads something 
more intimate than did the author of the four grand banquets 
and ceiling of the ducal palace, accustomed as he was to 
regard these things from the point of view of a decorator. 
The physiognomies of Bonifazio, studied and individually 
characterised, recall with fidelity the patrician types of 
Venice which have so often stood before the artist. The 
anacronism of costume manifests that the Lazarus is but a 
pretext, and that the real subject of the picture is a banquet 
of the great lords, with courtesans their mistresses in the 
basement of one of those fine palaces which bathe their 
marble feet in the green waters of the Grand Canal. 

Let us not pass too quickly before these Apostles, with 
their elegant figures of rich colour, and of a religious gravity 
not always found in the Venetian school, especially towards 
the close of the last half of the sixteenth century, when the 
Pagan ideas of the renaissance were introduced into art, and 
further augmented the sensual tendencies of these fastidious 
masters. 

The Academy of Beaux-Arts contains a great number of 
Bonifazio's works. This salon alone, besides the ** Mauvais 
Riche " and the Apostles of which we have spoken, contains 
an ** Adoration des Mages," " Le Christ et la femme 
adultere,'* "Saint Jerome and Saint Catherine,'* "Saint 
Mark," and '* Jesus surrounded on the Throne by holy per- 
sonages," paintings of the greatest merit, and nobly supported 
by the vicinity of Titien, Tintoret, and Paul Veronese. 

A great painter, little known in France, is Rocco Marcone, 
an artist of pure style and profound sentiment, — a sort of 
Italian Albert Durer, but less fantastic and chimerical than 
Durer, yet having a species of archaism in his manner which 
makes him appear more ancient than his contemporaries ; as an 
Ingres amongst the Delacroix, Decamps, Coutures, MuUers, 
and Diaz. His "Christ between Saint John and Saint Paul," 
recalls an analogous subject in the picture on the ceiling of 
Homer, which was formerly in the church of the Trinite-du- 
Mont at Rome, and which may now be seen in the gallery of 
the Luxembourg. The heads have much both of character 
and nobleness; the drapery is folded with great taste, and 
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the group, firmly coloured, is detached on a small sky flaked 
with fleecy clouds. We have just spoken of Albert Durer, 
Rocco Marcone, and Ingres. Another resemblance, more 
exact, comes to our memory, that of the Spanish painter, 
Juan de Juanes, in his admirable "Vie de Saint Etienne." It 
is the same purity, the same sober and tranquil colour. 

Behoy, on the face of a wall, a whole band of these Gothic 
Venetians, so soft, so pure, so ingenious, so sweet, and so 
charming, of which we said a few words on entering the 
Academy of Beaux- Arts. Jean Bellin, Cima de Corregliano, 
and Vittore Carpaccio present themselves to us, each with 
the same subject, — a theme which has sufficed for all the 
Middle Ages, and has led to the production of a thousand 
chefs-de-auvrcy viz,, the Madonna and Child on a throne en- 
circled by saints, usually the patrons of the donor, a usage 
which makes pedants whine at the anachronism, under the 
pretext that it is not natural that Saint Fran9ois d' Assize, 
Saint Sebastien, and Saint Catherine, or any other Saint, 
should find himself in the same painting as the virgin, min- 
gling the customs of the Middle Ages with the draperies of 
antiquity. 

Such critics have not learned that for a living faith there 
exists neither time nor place, and there is nothing more 
touching than this drawing near of the idol and the devout, a 
rapprochement the more real because the virgin was still a living 
being, actual, and contemporary. She becomes part of the 
existence of each one ; she has served as an ideal to all timid 
lovers, and as a mother to all the afflicted. We do not confine 
her to the depths of the firmament, as we do the gods of a 
faithless antiquity, under pretext of respect. People live with 
her familiarly, they confide to her their chagrins, their hopes, 
and would not be surprised to see her appear in the streets 
in company with a monk, a cardinal, a nun, or other holy per- 
sonage. On still stronger reasons we could in a painting 
admit this medley without hesitation, though it shocks the 
purists, but is profoundly catholic. 

For our own part we love infinitely these thrones and 
canopies of precious and delicate ornamentation, these Ma- 
donnas holding their children on their knees, and naivel}' 
encircled with golden halos, as if the colour was not brilliant 
enough for them ; these little angels playing the viola of love, 
the fiddle of the angelique. Yes, in spite of all our leanings 
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for ancient art, we love them, — those naive Gothic pictures, 
those fathers of the church, bearing large missiles under their 
arms, and dressed in cardinals' hats ; those Saint Georges in 
the armour of cavaliers, those Saint Sebastiens chastely 
naked, a species of Christian ApoUos, who, instead of launch- 
ing arrows, receive them ; those priests, saints, and monks in 
their fine flowered dalmaticas, and their black and white 
habits, in fine and minute folds ; those young saints support- 
ing themselves by a wheel, and as dames of honour holding 
palms to the celestial queen. Yes, we love all this amouress 
and devout cortege, grouping itself humbly below the apotheosis 
of the virgin mother. We find that this arrangement, in some 
manner hieratic, satisfies more effectually the exigencies of a 
picture for the church, such as it should be understood, than 
the learned and comprehensive compositions from a view 
based on reality. There is in such disposition a sacred rythm 
which must seize the eye of the faithful. The aspect of the 
image, so necessary to the senses in devotional subjects, is 
preserved, and art loses nothing thereby, for, limited on one 
side, individuality resumes its rights on the other. Each 
artist seals his own originality in the execution, and these 
paintings, made from the same elements, are perhaps the 
most personal. The quilled musicians of Carpaccio do not 
resemble those of Jean Bellin, though they tune their guitars 
at the feet of the virgin on the confines of a canopy nearly 
the same. The winged virtuosos of Carpaccio are more 
elegant, of a more adolescent grace ; they have the air of 
pages of good family : those of Jean Bellin are more naive, 
more infantine, more plump. They execute their music with 
the zeal of chorus children from the country, under the eye of 
the curate. All are charming, but a varied grace imprints on 
them the character of the painter. 

The " Holy Family*' of Paul Veronese, is a composition 
abundant and pompous in taste, familiar to the painter. Cer- 
tainly the amateur will not find here the humble interior of 
the poor carpenter's home. This variegated column, in rose of 
Verona, this opulent flowered curtain, announce a princely 
habitation, but the Holy Family is rather an apotheosis than 
the exact representation of the poor household of Joseph. The 
presence of St. Fran9ois bearing a palm, of the priest in purple 
mantle, and of the Saint on whom is a brilliant wreath of golden 
hair in Venetian style; twisted like a horn of Ammon, and the 
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almost royal stage where the divine mother enthroned, is 
presenting her babe to be worshipped, superabundantly prove 
our argument. In the second salon, on an immense canvas, 
is displayed the ** Repas chez Levi," one of the four grand 
banquet scenes of Paul Veronese. Our museum possesses 
two of them ; ** The Noces de Cana," and the supper at Mary 
Magdalene's, — " Souper chez Madaleine," of the same dimen- 
sions as the ** Banquet of Venice." It is the same arrange- 
ment, ample, easy, and rich ; the same silvery eclat, the same 
air of feasting and joy. There are always these same tawny 
men, in their opulent dalmaticas of damask or brocade, these 
blonde women flowing with pearls, these black slaves bearing 
plates and ewers, these infants playing on the steps of balus- 
traded stairways with large white greyhounds, marble columns 
and statues, fine light sky of turquoise blue, which creates an 
illusion as we draw back, beholding it framed at the doorway 
of the neighbouring room, like a dioramic view. Paul Vero- 
nese, without excepting Titiens, Reubens, and Rembrandt, 
is perhaps the greatest colourist that ever existed. He is 
never yellow like Titien, red like Reubens, nor bituminous 
like Rembrandt. He paints in the light, with an astonishing 
correctness of locality ; none have better known than himself 
the affinity of tones, and their relative value ; he knows more 
of this than M. Chevreul, and obtains, by juxtaposition, 
shades of an exquisite freshness, which apart would seem 
grey and frightful. No one possesses in the same degree this 
velvety drapery and this flowery lustre of light. 

The composition of the "Annunciation," by Veronese, is 
singular. The Virgin Mary, kneeling in the corner of the 
long transverse canvass, where the void is filled with elegant 
architecture, waits with an air of modesty the arrival of the 
angel at the other end of the picture, who, with open wings, 
seems to glide towards her to give the angelic salutation. 
This disposition, contrary to the law which places in the 
centre of the picture the group on which it is desired to fix 
the eye, is a brilliant caprice, which would not have been so 
happy if executed by any other than Paul Veronese. We 
cannot describe all the works of Paul Veronese in the 
academy. It would require a volume to do so, for all these 
great geniuses had prodigious powers of production. But we 
must name the "Venetians victorious over the Turks" 
(thanks to the intervention of Saint Justine) as one of those 
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subjects which please the national amour-propre, and which we 
iind often repeated. Its medley of armour and customs, of 
helmets and turbans, of christians and infidels, was a happy 
theme for the artist, and he used it triumphantly. 

The Beaux- Arts contains the last picture of Titien, — an 
inestimable treasure. Years, which are burdensome to all, 
glided away without resting on Titien, the patriarch of paint- 
ing, and he lived through a whole century, and was surprised 
by the plague, whilst still working, at the age of ninety-nine 
years. 

This, the last picture of Titien, is of a grave and melancholy 
aspect, of which the fimereal subject seems a presentiment, 
and represents a Christ taken from the Cross. The heavens 
are dark, a livid light shines over the dead body, which is 
piously supported by Joseph of Arimathea and Mary Magda- 
lene. Both are sad, gloomy, and appear in their dejected 
attitudes, to despair of the resurrection of their master. We 
see that they ask each other with secret anxiety if this body, 
annointed with balm, which they go to confide to the sepul- 
chre, can ever again leave it ; in fact, Titien never before 
made a corpse so truly cadaverous. Under that green skin, 
and in those blueish veins, there remain not now one drop of 
blood : the purple of life has gone from it for ever. The 
** Christ aux Oliviers," the **Piete of Saint Dennis du Saint- 
Sacrement," by Eugene Delacroix, alone can give an idea of 
this picture ; inauspicious and sorrowful, where for the first 
time the great Venetian has been abandoned by his antique 
and unalterable serenity. The shade of approaching death 
seems to struggle with the light of the painter, on whose 
palette the sun always rested, and it envelopes the picture in 
a cold twilight. The hand of the painter was frozen before he 
had achieved his great task, as is testified in the corner of the 
painting in black letters : Quod Tizianus inchoatum reliquit 
Palma reverenter absolvit Deoque dicavit opus; ** The work 
which Titien left unfinished Palma respectfully concludes, 
and offers it to God." This noble, touching, and religious 
inscription makes a monument of the painting. Verily, in- 
deed, Palma (himself a great painter) could not approach the 
work of the master but with trembling, and his pencil, 
powerful as it was, doubtless hesitated more than once whilst 
resting on the touches of Titien. 

If in the Beaux- Arts we find the omega of the picturesque 
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life of Titien, the alpha also is encountered here in the form 
of a great picture, the subject of which is the " Presentation 
of Mary to the Temple." This picture was painted by Titien 
whilst almost a child. Tradition assigns the painting to his four- 
teenth year, which appears too early, seeing the beauty of the 
work. Reducing the matter to just proportions, the *' Presen- 
tation " belongs assuredly to the extreme youth of the painter. 
One may therefore judge of the immense interval between his 
early and his latest work. All the qualities of the artist are in 
germ in this juvenile painting. They were subsequently more 
richly developed, but they already existed in a visible form. 
The pageantry of the architecture, the imposing figures of 
his old men, the abundant and imperious folds of the drapery, 
the grand locality of tone, the masculine simplicity of the 
work, all reveal in the infant the genius of the master. The 
clear and luminous colouring, which the lofty mounted sun of 
his manhood will gild* with a warmer reflex, has already that 
masculine solidity, that robust consistency, distinctive charac- 
ters of the author of " L'amour Sacre " and ** L'amour 
Profane " of the Palais Borghese, of the *' Femme Couchee " 
of the Florentine Tribune, and of the Maitress d'Alphonse 
d'Avolos Marquis de Guast in the museum of the Louvre. 
Titien, in our opinion, is the only entirely healthy artist who 
has appeared since antiquity. He has the powerful serenity 
of Phidias. With him there is nothing feverish, nothing 
tormented, nothing of inquietude. The modem malady never 
touched him. He is beautiful, robust, and tranquil, like a pagan 
artist of the pre-Christian ages. His superb nature blossoms 
at ease in a lukewarm azure under a warm sun, and his 
colours remind one of the antique marbles gilded by the 
blonde light of Greece ; no groping in the dark, no effort, no 
violence. He attains the ideal at the first stroke without 
dreaming of it. A calm and vivacious joy beams on his 
immense work. He seems never to think of death except in 
this his last picture. His sensual ardour, without voluptuous 
intoxication, he displays in the looks, in the purple and in the 
gold, in the beauty, in the youth, in all the amorous poesy of 
the feminine body, and he displays the naked Eve to Adam 
with the impassibility of a God. He sanctifies nakedness by 
an expression of supreme repose, of beauty for ever fixed, of 
the absolute realised, conceptions which impart chastity to 
the boldest works of antiquity. He alone has made a woman 
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who could stretch herself out alongside the femme couch6 of 
the Parthenon, without seeming roguish and contemptible. 

Speaking of the fisherman bringing back the ring of Saint 
Mark to the Doge, we related the legend attached to it. 
Giorgione has treated of another episode in this marvellous 
history ; it is the combat of Saint George and Saint Theodore 
against the demons. Whatever admiration we may have for 
Giorgione, warm, vivacious, and coloured, in the ** Concert 
Champetre," we avow to like but very indifferently the 
picture in the Beaux-Arts of Venice. These reddish athletic 
demons, capering in the middle of the green water ; this 
orderly and muscular fantastique, this melange of human and 
fish-life forms, welded without mystery, in no manner re- 
sponds to the chimerical idea which we form of such a 
combat. The clear sky and Venetian art have not sufficient 
fog in which the monstrous imagery and legendary dreams 
can swarm at ease. The light cramps these crooked crea- 
tures, these shapeless hobgoblins who need the shades of the 
canopy of Faust, or the spiral staircase of Rembrandt, or the 
cavern of the ** Temptations'* of Teniers, under which to 
shelter themselves. A Venetian painter of the sixteenth 
century is fantastical, but not fantastic. 

The " Descente de la Croix," by Rocco Marcone, has every 
serious quality, all the unction of the gothics and their tran- 
quil symmetry, with a richness of tone and bloom of colour, 
which are not extinguished by dangerous proximity. The dead 
Christ, re-calling by its bloodless flesh the paleness of the 
host, falls softly on the bosom of the virgin supported by a 
Magdalen of a tender and delicate beauty, whose immense 
blonde hairs descend like cascades of gold on a magnificent 
robe of figured damask, a rich and sombre purple, like the 
ruby. Is it, O Magdalen ! in the blood of the adored Saviour 
that this robe is soaked, or in the drops falling from thine 
own heart ? 

The Pedouan has a ** Virgin in Glory," after the Spanish 
style. The holy spirit descends in a torrent of light. A 
warm gilded mist fills the canvass, which re-calls the apoth- 
eosis, or rather the ascensions of Murillo, not to use a profane 
word in speaking of the most catholic of painters. We were 
not much astonished, notwithstanding the grand talent dis- 
played by the Apocolyptic picture of Palma le Jeune the 
**Triomphe de la Mort." Saint John, seated on a rock at 
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Patmos, beholds with his pen raised and ready to fix it on his 
roll, the formidable vision which defiles before him ; justice and 
war ride on sombre coursers, and death, mounted on his grand 
pale horse, reaps in the human harvest ; straws which fall in 
sheaves of dead. Tintoret excepted, who, by his fawn colours 
and his violence of brush, succeeds in pourtraying terror and 
tragedy, these lugubrious subjects correspond but little gene- 
rally with Venetian painters, whose happy natures rather 
reflect the azure of the sky and sea, the whiteness of their 
marbles and flesh, the gold of their own hair, and of brocades 
and twigs and branches, sparkling with flowers and woven 
fabrics. The Venetian artists cannot long preserve their 
seriousness, and behind the grim masks with which they 
endeavour to cover their vermillion cheeks, we seem to hear 
their paintings making merry in stifled laughter. 

A very curious picture, by Gentil Bellin, is the procession 
on the square of Saint Mark, of the relics kept by the 
brotherhood of Saint John at the moment when Jacopo Salis 
makes his vow at the cross. One cannot imagine a more 
complete collection of the costumes of the period ; the minute 
and patient work of the artist permits not the loss of a single 
detail. Nothing is sacrificed, all is rendered with a con- 
science quite Gothic. Each head must be a portrait, a 
portrait as correct as a daguerreotype, with the addition of 
colours. The aspect of the square of Saint Mark, such as it 
then was, has the exactness of an architectural plan. The 
ancient byzantine mosaics, renewed at a later period, still 
adorn the portals of the old court of justice, and, singularly 
remarkable, the clochetons are entirely gilded, which was 
never so in reality. But a painter like Gentil Bellin would 
not have taken this fantasy from mere whim. The clochetons 
ought, in fact, to have been gilded, but the Doge Loredano 
for war purposes had need of sequins destined for the gilding, 
and the project was not accomplished. There remains no 
trace of it but in the picture. 

A certain miracle of a cross fallen in the water from the top 
of a bridge at Venice (the bridge of Saint Leon or of Saint 
Laurent, we know not which) has much occupied the painters 
of this period. The Beaux-Arts contains not fewer than three 
important pictures on this extravagant subject ; one by Lazaro 
Sebastiani, one by Gentil Bellin, another by Giovanne Man- 
sueti. These paintings are of the highest interest; they spring 
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from the habitual types of the Italian paintings, which turn in 
a narrow circle of devotional or mythological subjects, rarely 
mixing with the familiar things of real life. These monks of 
every habit, these patricians, these common people throwing 
themselves into the water, swimming and plunging, throwing 
their crooks to recover the holy crucifix which has fallen to the 
bottom of the canal, present a physiognomy most fantastical. 
On the banks the multitude are at prayer, waiting the result 
of the researches. There is especially a file of kneeling women 
with clasped hands, all covered with jewels and pearls, in 
short-waisted robes, as under the empire, who present a suite 
of profiles, detached one from the other with Gothic good 
nature ; of an ingenuity, beauty, delicacy, and variety extra- 
ordinary. This picture is at once strange and charming. 

We see in these pictures the ancient houses of Venice, with 
their red walls, their Lombard trefoil windows, their picket- 
mounted terraces, their wide-topped chimneys, their old chain 
suspension bridges and gondolas of other times, which have 
not the forms which they affect in these days. Nor have they 
any polished fiddle-headed bow to serve as a counterpoise to 
the rower at the poop. They are also much less tapering. 

Nothing is more elegant, more youthfully graceful, than the 
suite of paintings where Vittore Carpaccio represents the life 
of Saint Ursula. This Carpaccio has the ideal charm, the 
slim adolescence of Raphael in the ** Marriage of the Virgin," 
one of the most charming of his paintings. One could not 
imagine with airs more naively adorable, figures of more 
angelic coquetry. There is especially a young man, with long 
hair seen behind, letting his velvet collared cape glide away 
from his shoulder, who is of so proud a beauty, so young and 
so seducing, that one might believe we were looking at the 
cupid of Praxiteles, clothed in a costume of the Middle Ages, 
or rather an angel who has had the fancy to disguise himself 
in the magnificent style of Venice. We are astonished that 
the name of Carpaccio is not more generally known. He has 
all the juvenile purity, all the seductive grace of the painter 
Urbin in his first manner ; and, in addition, that admirable 
Venetian colouring which no other school has been able to 
acquire. 

The Pinacoteca Contarina, legacy of this patrician amateur 
of the arts, who gave to the museum his gallery of arms, 
statues, vases, sculptured furniture, and other precious 
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objects, contains choice morceaux of the Venetian and other 
schools. We may name the "Pelerins d'Emmaus" of Marco 
Marziale, a painting treated with a minute dryness almost 
German, in which one notices a fantastical negro, clothed in 
a striped mantle of lively colours, like a sample cape of 
Valenciennes; also "The Madonna,*' **The Infant Jesus,'* 
" Saint John," and ** Saint Catherine," by Andrea Cordeg- 
liaghi, in which the blonde heads are detached on a verdant 
landscape ground, seen through the window. A "Virgin with 
the infant group of Jesus and Saint John,*' by Catena, a sub- 
ject identical in treatment to those of Giovanne Battista 
Cima, somewhat dry, and glaring too harshly on a perspective 
of ultramarine mountains. A " Marriage of Saint Catherine," 
at which Saints Peter and John assist as witnesses, by Bocca- 
cino Cremoneuse. The affianced Saint has that reddish 
golden hair so dear to the ancient masters, and her beautiful, 
embellished, and flowery robe shine in the centre of a land- 
scape of mountain and sea of the softest azure ; the " Madonna 
Col Bambino," by Francisco Bissolo, most sweet, most 
beautiful, most fresh, of bewitching delicacy of flesh, &c., &c. 

The "Fortune Triptyque," by Jean Bellin, distinguishes 
itself by singular allegorical inventions. In the centre panel 
a naked woman is standing on an altar, accompanied with 
angels or cupids playing tambours. On the shutters a 
naked young man, with crowned head and a mantle on his 
shoulder, offers presents to a warrior who shuns him ; a 
woman, holding a bowl, her plaited hair in the form of a 
helmet, sails on a skifl", whilst little cupids play amongst the 
waves like Tritons. 

There is in the Pinacotheque Contarini a " Champ de 
Foire,** by Callot, the engraver of Nancy, swarming with 
Bohemians, charlatans, beggars, and German foot soldiers, 
stealing, playing tricks, begging, drinking, playing cards or 
dice, — an epitome of that world of rogues which he knew so 
well ; but the brush does not serve this artist so happily as 
his graving tools. 

Let us close with the jewel, the pearl, the star of this 
museum : a " Madonna with the Infant Jesus," by Jean 
Bellin. Behold again this well-used subject, so often re- 
peated, treated a thousand times, and which flourishes with 
an eternal youth, under the brush of the old master. What 
have we there ? A woman holding an Infant on her knees ; 
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but, such a woman ! This head pursues you like a dream, 
and he who beholds it once shall see it for ever ! It is an 
impossible beauty, and yet of a strange truthfulness ; of an 
i mmaculate virginity, and of a penetrating voluptuousness ; it 
combines a supreme disdain in an infinite sweetness. We 
seem before this picture to contemplate the portrait of our 
own unacknowledged dream, surprised in our own thoughts 
by the Artist. We passed an hour each day at the feet of this 
celestial idol, and could never have quitted Venice if a young 
French painter, from compassion, had not made us a copy of 
this much cherished head. 



Copied from a translation which I made for my own 
pleasure at Hincaster about February, 1867 ; It is now 
March 1893 ; time flies, but joys still remain to us. 

Henry Swinglehurst. 

P.S. — I really made a rougher translation in Chile in 
!S62, when time was rather heavy on my hands: and I 
enjoyed the work, in spite of the wealth of words and 
the youthful enthusiasm of Gautier.— H.S. 
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Liverpool, 

I2TH March, 1853. 

To Mrs. H. Swinglehurst, Manchester. 

My Dear Lass, — Once more, goodbye; cheer up, and 
let me hear always of your good health, and that of our lovely 
babes, God bless them. I send Addison Fisher a new cap by 
our good friend Fisher, and also something for Sis. Tell them 
father will pray for them, and they must be good and pray for 
their dear father. Our excellent friends, Edgar and Fisher, 
are here. I cannot say how much I am pleased with the 
little picture. Write to me about the end of April, keeping 
your letter open until the day the mail closes for the West 
Indies. My address is on the back of Goadsby. Goodbye ; 
you will hear from me in about six weeks. My dear Jane, I 
scarcely know how to finish with my last blessing, and to 
give the words " There is a good time coming." Ever your 
affectionate — Henry. 



Atlantic Ocean, 

Wednesday Evening, 

23RD March, 1853. 

My Dear Wife, — After eleven days absence from you 
and Old England, here I am, two days sail from New York 
where I hope to be on Friday afternoon. It is, I assure you, 
no little delight to me that I am now able to have a little chat 
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with you, and my lovely Jemima and Addison and baby. The 
passage up to this has been a most severe one, even without 
taking into consideration the separation from so many kind 
friends in England. I commenced being sick on the evening 
of our departure, and have not been at table once since. On 
the Tuesday following our departure I was something better, 
and amused myself by walking on deck and playing at a 
game called shovel-board, which is not unlike nine-pins, only 
that on this unsteady element figures take the place of pins, 
and circular flat pieces of wood are used, instead of the ball, 
for playing with. 

Each player takes two plates, any number joining in the 
game, and those who get to a given number first are the 
winners. If a plate gets on the square marked ten off, so 
many are counted backwards ; the player, therefore, in scor- 
ing this, makes a loss. So much for outdoor recreation on 
shipboard. Inside, card playing, draughts, lolling, and kindred 
means are resorted to by the jolly fellows who meet round the 
table, and have heads and appetites at command. Those, 
however, who are creatures of weak heads and stomachs, or 
rather of bodies unable to hold up the one or keep anything 
at rest in the other, live as wearily as they can, nursing and 
brooding over their trouble, and looking back on home and 
its pleasures with greatly increased love for its quieter com- 
forts and all the kind folks who are left behind. To tell you 
that I had been ten days very ill indeed would, I know, be a 
great trouble to you, if I could not also say that I am to-day 
vastly better, and that I am also in better spirits. The food, 
the accommodation, everything indeed was of a kind ill-suited 
to my habits ; and having kept to the Institution until almost 
the last moment, I did myself very great mischief, my health 
not being equal to so important a change as a sea voyage in 
the cold month of March. To you, who know what a poor 
creature I am when my stomach and bowels are disordered, 
even if only for one day, I need not picture my miseries nor 
tell how often 1 longed for you, and for the little comforts 
which you could have guessed would do me good. With a 
stomach that heaved at the mere thought of food, to hear the 
talk of turkey, boiled bacon, ham and eggs, and the like, with 
everlasting Irish stew to breakfast, which the steward daily 
announced, was perfectly horrible. Such the fare, and if you 
could not take that you had the alternative of doing a fast. 
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Without fires this was bad enough, and for ten mortal days 
did I go on. How I got to bed and out again I must leave to 
be told until we meet again, merely remarking that once I 
threw myself in my berth whilst a young Canadian (my mate) 
pulled off my etceteras, I turning as best I could to make his 
work more easy. I was annoyed by a third passenger being 
appointed to sleep on the sofa in our little cabin, and he was 
one of those who have more fear of starving than poisoning, 
so that we had our door closed the night over, and not a 
breath of air to change the stinking atmosphere of our ocean 
bedroom. You know how pleasant this would be to me, who 
sleep with window open at Christmas and all the year round. 
The room for our mess would hold eight easily, but there 
were ten of us to it, and if anyone had to leave the table he 
had to make others rise from their seats or to scramble over 
their heads as best pleased him. However, after the first day, 
I and one or two others never entered the mess room, and 
therefore some good resulted from our sickness to those who 
were well ; and it could not but be pleasant to a sick man to 
see his sufferings the cause of comfort to his fellow-creatures. 
I and another therefore entirely occupied our stateroom, 
which was sofaed round, being just large enough for two to 
lie down and a third to sit with his feet up and his head on 
his knees. I am now writing on my knees, so pardon the 
straight lines and bad spelling, for it would take a capital 
scholar to be correct in his orthography under such condi- 
tions. In this place you might have seen me, if you were in 
a mesmeric state, lying with blankets round my legs, my 
body wrapped in my rug and a buffalo skin, with sometimes a 
biscuit on my sofa and a huge can by my side ready for the 
contents of my stomach. In such a pickle, and with body 
and mind 

[The rest of this letter is lost for the present , so cannot 

now (1893) be copied] . 



New York, 
; 31ST March, 1853. 

To Mrs. Henry Swinglehurst. 

My Dear Wife, — By this time, I mean by the time you 
get this, you will have read my first, posted on Saturday last, 

G 
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the morning after my arrival, and you and several of my 
other friends will have got newspapers containing my name 
amongst the list of passengers who arrived by the ** Asia." 
Referring again to my voyage, and forgetting its annoyances, 
I will try to think of a few incidents that took my fancy. I 
was pleased to find children suffer no inconvenience similar 
to adults from sea sickness. There were two in the after cabin, 
and it gave me much pleasure to see them running up and 
down the quarter deck as merrily as if they were at home. 
Their father was a drunken English officer, who had lost his 
wife and re-married to a very amiable looking creature, who 
was therefore step-mother to the children. The fellow was 
drunk most of the way, and I felt for his poor wife keenly, 
though she seemed tolerably gay. It grieved me to find most 
people, whilst travelling, appear to lose their usual steadiness 
and moral bearing ; gaming, cursing, and vulgar and obscene 
talk prevail more largely than one could wish on shipboard, 
and men, who are evidently what we should term intelligent 
and respectable, and who are possessed in many cases of 
considerable learning and experience, betray a lowness of 
feeling and sentiment which I am convinced they would 
blush to exhibit in society or at home. I regret too that the 
temptation to "do as they do in Rome** seems to operate on 
almost everyone on board. I must confess that in my own 
case, however, that I felt more disposed to upright and 
elevated thoughts, and the more resolved to observe a calm 
and proper conduct in the affairs of life ; for once the mind 
stoops to vulgar and profane things the less steadfast is it in 
right doing, whilst in the enjoyment of lofty sentiment and 
true happiness it has far less share. There are many vices 
exhibited amongst travellers which it is not worth naming ; 
pity it is these vices seem to tempt more people than they 
disgust. It is very likely, however, that many who participate 
in the crime of obscenity are even disgusted at their own 
deeds, I hope for humanity it is so. 

EVENING THOUGHTS BY MOONLIGHT. 

To Stand or walk on deck by night in the midst of great 
waters, when thousands of miles of ocean surround you and 
you have been many days from land, has a solemn and grand 
influence over the soul. I stood two or three times on deck till 
the sun set below the waters. The sky was clear and beautiful, 
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with not a cloud excepting one or two beautiful streaks in 
the north-west. Our ship seemed the centre of the world, and 
the sky one grand dome above it. Then as the sun went 
down up rose the pale moon in the east to take his place, and 
the stars issued forth one after another to aid in lighting up 
the magnificent scene. The moon's light shone from the 
extreme east to west upon the waters in one uninterrupted 
blaze of silvery sheen, except on that small spot where, like a 
speck, our vessel intercepted the rays to distribute them on 
her decks, mast, and sails, as if to decorate herself in more 
airy and unsubstantial elegance ; and as you stand, gazing in 
wonderment, the moon and stars seem, when your eye is on 
the heavens, as if they were swinging in eccentric lines in the 
blue canopy, thus partaking of the vessel's motion whilst it 
alone, and the sky, in which the lanterns of heaven are 
swinging, seem at rest. 

At such a time when, without a companion or a friend, you 
pace the deck, now and then passing some other mortal who 
is himself drinking wine for his soul in this lovely solitude, or 
when, at the stern of the vessel, you hang over her and see 
the waves and foam she leaves in her track, making as it 
were a pathway over the ocean, and telling you that each 
wave and ripple bears you away from friends and home and 
kin, but on to another busy continent of the world, the sense is 
so much absorbed that even with all your bereavements, your 
fears, your doubts, you cannot but think that such a picture 
and such a magnificent solitude, only to be seen in mid-ocean, 
is worth all the toil, and parting, and sorrow by which alone 
it can be purchased. Happily the scene lasts but a short 
time, or it would lose its charms. The noisy engine and the 
dashing paddles fighting away, bear you on to the busy abodes 
of men. 

HOME AND GAMES. 

I need not say that in such a scene, and with such feelings 
as I have spoken of, the images of one's parents, one's babes, 
and those even still dearer, are present in spirit with us. They 
beckon us back to home, the tears gush to the surface and the 
soul is moved with deep emotion, as in that solitude it vainly 
longs to clasp those dear, distant, and beloved ones, whose 
absence makes the loneliness more deeply solemn. And 
here let me break the thread, and send kisses to you, my 
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beloved babes, and to their kind and affectionate grand- 
mamma. Strange it is, but whilst one man may be thus 
pacing the deck there are others below him pursuing their 
respective whims, cards, music, songs, wines, charades, jests, 
all these giving their share of amusement and pleasure to the 
passengers with whom it is too slowly passing away. I would 
here remark that lady passengers receive every attention and 
courtesy, but perhaps if they wore the breeches, to use a 
vulgar term, they might feel more at ease amongst so many 
strangers. 

CITY OF NEW YORK : ITS 'bUSSES AND STREETS. 

I said in my last that the New York Bay and Harbour are 
of the very finest class, our English ports being in no respect 
equal. Nature has done here what man tries to do in Eng- 
land. Vessels of 3,000 tons come in close up to the land, no 
docks being needed, except a few planks and spikes of wood 
be worthy of the name. Docks like London and Liverpool 
are not needed, and therefore are not built. The rivers around 
the city are as much as a mile wide, and of deep water, ferry 
boats in vast numbers going constantly night and day, for 
three cents per head. 

WITH OUR FRIENDS, THE LIVESEYS. 

I stay in New Jersey, just across the Ferry, and run two or 
three times daily to New York. The city is to all appearance, 
both in the streets and on the rivers, busier than London 
Manchester is quiet compared to New York. Omnibusses are 
far more numerous than with us, and you may go miles for 
five cents. These are light, and painted mostly in ga}'^ colours, 
the bodies being white, no outside riders, only two horses, the 
driver is at the front, and a strap, connected with the door, is 
fast to his foot. He, therefore, knows how many enter, and 
on going out each pays him through a round hole in the top, 
then he slackens his strap and the door opens ; no doorkeeper 
needed ! The streets are fearfully dusty, and in wet weather 
it must be shockingly dirty underfoot. It is said they are 
dustier than usual. An Englishman has no conception of the 
loads of dust. If the streets of Manchester were one quarter 
as bad, the Mayor and Corporation would be worried in a 
fortnight, and the Aldermen of the city would be sent to 
the '. 
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GOOD OUT OF EVIL. 

I said to a shopkeeper, or storekeeper, as they call them 
here : ** This dust is a serious damage to all property in stores, 
and must injure you." He replied, " It does great harm, but 
people require more clothes on account of it ; therefore, on 
the whole, it is as well." This man was, of course, a 
philosopher. 

STORES OR SHOPS. 

New York on the first day seemed to me like a large over- 
grown fair, and might be considered in the same relation to 
Knott Mill Fair as the Crystal Palace to the Deansgate 
Bazaar. Awnings at almost every door, packages all along 
the causeway, sign boards, principally white, with black or 
red letters, flag signs and other announcements hanging over 
the streets, not unlike a display on a Queen's visit to an 
English town. The whole looks gay, busy, young, bustling, 
dusty, and contrasts strangely with the quiet, orderly arrange- 
ment of English shopping. The causeways are wide, but the 
shopkeepers seem to try who can keep most lumber outside 
their doors to plague foot passengers. In the principal streets 
the stores partake of the character of half-shop, half-ware- 
house, and do a retail and wholesale business. The buildings 
in Broadway strike one as being immensely finer than any in 
English towns. Hyam's, in Manchester, is simply not any 
thing to be compared to many of the magnificent white 
marble and white granite stores in New York. The latter are 
wider, higher, and in every way more costly and splendid. 
Rents are far higher also than in Manchester. Land in the 
main streets is in many cases what it is in Manchester, though 
in the latter it is in good places at ;^io sterling per yard. 
Hotels in New York are splendid structures, and many of 
them would hold half a dozen of our largest. Charges are 
lower than in England, convenience much superior. Fashions 
in shops, hotels, shades, restaurants, and all departments are 
continental rather than British. Dress is gayer, less costly, 
less refined in taste, more varied in colour. The fashion is to 
have no fashion, but all seem comfortable. There are none 
of your low, ill-dressed, lazy looking, or poor people, in our 
sense, to be seen. Work is found for everybody and every- 
body seems at work, and you are struck with the spirit and 
speed they go at it. Carts are in thousands, but they are 
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more akin to our dog or ginger bread ones. Each owner seems 
a pushing fellow, well to do. But an English lurry or lurry horse 
you look for in vain. Houses are generally more roomy, and 
of a better class than in England. 1 must say, however, that 
(except in the case of stores and warehouses) houses, shops, 
ships, everything bears the stamp of lightness, gayness ; and 
I may add, in fact, look jerry-built. America has grown up 
in a hurry, it lives in haste, works in haste, gets rich in haste, 
spends freel}', looks independent, and if you never hear a 
word spoken you still see that the motto is " Go-a-head.'* 
Working men I have always advised to come here; my im- 
pressions in its favour are confirmed, but they should resolve 
to buy and sell, not work for wages. Preference I would give 
as before to America, and now that I am here my decided 
opinion is that, if not under an engagement, *.^., if I were 
free to-day 1 would stay in it. Land can be easily got. It 
rises rapidly in value, and gives wealth to the holder. It can 
be got easily in lots of 300 yards at small cost about New 
York, and I have seen scores of plots that are rapidly doubling 
their cost. Even our friends, the Liveseys, are in possession 
of land, with their own houses on it, though they only came 
herea bout four years ago. Economy, industry, and integrity 
are steadily improving their position, and in a few years they 
will, I doubt not, be in easy circumstances. Tell James to save 
every penny that food does not call for, and that we must 
tend towards the west. By a few patient industrious years we 
may at last, with ordinary luck, attain easier terms of life than 
England offers. England is good for the rich, but evidently 
here, and further westward, is the place for poor, industrious, 
thinking, persevering men. It is hard work in England to 
save the first ;^ioo. First impressions, of course, I can only 
give ; my ideas, however, are not far wrong. England is the 
best place for the rich, America for the poor. 

LITERATURE AND LEARNING. 

Literature and learning are in favour of glorious Old Eng- 
land. Folks here have not much time for quiet reading. The 
mass perhaps have more intelligence here, but it should be 
remembered that they are the best men who have come from 
our own country and from Ireland and Germany, from 
amongst the aristocracy of workers — men who know the 
pleasures of schooling and the value, but who have more 
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knowledge of the wide world than books. Books are cheaper 
here by nearly one half than in England. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

I attended a day meeting of the Farmers' Club here, and 
was well pleased. Business was done in an ofF-hand way. 
Some of the leading men of New York, amongst whom were 
several editors, were present, and took part in the meeting. 
An excellent paper on Japan, and several others, were read 
and discussed. The meeting was more akin to a conversa- 
zione than otherwise. The paper on Japan was a perfect 
novelty, and it was shown that in arts, manufactures, social 
comforts, and agriculture, they were very far indeed in advance 
of what is generally supposed. Charcoal was the subject of 
another paper, showing that the Chinese method of making 
it gives some thirty per cent, more charcoal from a given 
quantity of timber than our own. This subject, considering 
that timber gradually becomes scarcer, was deemed of much 
importance. Manuring land was a third subject, and the 
respective value of sub and surface manuring was well 
treated. The adoption of English customs, and the publica- 
tion of English works on farming, without notes appended, 
was proclaimed by the President to have been a curse to 
America. He said, and I thought wisely, that though great 
learning and excellence were to be found in English works, 
that to follow to the letter, English and Scotch systems in a 
climate so very different, was a grievous error, which hun- 
dreds coming to this country had adopted on their lands for 
two or three years after their arrival, at very great sacrifice 
of produce and capital. I was much interested by the hour 
spent here. 

CHURCH AND THEATRE. 

One night I was at one of the numerous theatres in Broad- 
way, acting good, play, **Lady of Lyons." I was pleased 
and improved, not having heard it before. The scenes, &c., 
were gay, the decorations light and lively, the style quite conti- 
nental, the whole of the house, gallery as well, cushioned with 
crimson. This is a pleasing feature m America, that though 
you can have admittance at different rates, all are equally 
comfortable, and your debasing first, second and third class 
does not exist here. 
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On Sunday I heard a beautiful sermon at the ** Church of 
the Divine Unity," by a Unitarian, — a Rev. Dr. Belhaus. 
Again no difference in seats, the church a noble building, the 
floors and every seat carpeted with one colour and quality, 
every seat well cushioned. They say here if any seat were 
to have a better carpet than another, every other seat would 
be brought up to the standard in a month ; distinctions are 
made only for the poor nigger, who, for love or yet for money, 
cannot find a place amongst the whites. On the theatre bills 
it is announced that respectable coloured people are admitted 
to a separate portion of the house on payment of a certain fee. 
I felt this degradation of our black brother and it gave me 
deep regret. May he soon be free ! 

April 4th. — And now, my beloved wife, I must hasten to a 
close. 1 have many little matters I would wish to chat 
about. Friends the Liveseys, have been exceedingly kind to 
me. I know not how to express my obligations to them, and 
to our friend Spencer for informing Livesey of my leaving 
England by the ** Asia." Visits to the Crystal Palace, to Har- 
lem Bridge, rides in omnibusses through streets the most 
uneven that mortals could conceive, and a hundred matters 
about Whigs and Democrats I must leave to another time, 
when, if spared, I will not fail to write to 3'ou at length. I 
send you by Mrs. Henry Livesey, a small box containing a 
daguerreotype portrait of myself. It is an excellent specimen 
of American work. I had on a light coloured coat, my shirt 
collar turned out, and all the rough of a three weeks' unshaven 
face. You will laugh at this freak. Shaving is a bore when 
travelling, and as almost every other rascal wears a beard 
here, I am like other folks. To shave on shipboard is no easy 
matter, and when one has the danger of drowning, it would 
be more than a joke to run the risk of cutting one's throat into 
the bargain. I heard again an excellent sermon from Dr. 
Belhaus, the Unitarian. It surpassed in eloquence, in abiHty, 
in deep pathos and beauty, all I ever heard. The subject was 
** Death," but treated in a manner far, far different from 
aught I ever heard, and was to me a source of infinite con- 
solation, though I was deeply affected during the whole of the 
discourse. 

By the bye, I see I had forgotten to say that the box above 
referred to, contains a small gold locket, containing a portrait 
of myself and you. Your's is a copy of the one I brought 
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from England, therefore is not so good. Nay, I am annoyed 
when I see how finely these things are got up here, and look 
at the poor thing you got. When you come to this place, 
you will be able to get one taken and put in the locket. This 
locket, when my lovely Jemima can take care of it, is for her ; 
in the meantime take care it does not get crushed. Remember 
me kindly to my good friends at the Mechanics' Institution. 
As you know friend Manchester, you can perhaps let him know 
particulars. My letter was written so hurriedly, and with such 
bad ink, I fear it would not interest him. When I arrive at 
my destination, I must touch up my notions on my voyage, 
and what I see. 1 hope the new Mechanics' Institution is 
now un fait accompli. And now, my dear lass, with a thousand 
aflfectionate regards, and with the deepest emotions, I am 
your devoted and ever faithful, — Henry. 

P.S. — I sail by the United States mail ** Georgia," for 
Aspinwall, Panama, at two o'clock to-morrow. She is a large 
vessel, carrying 1,000 tons more than the " Asia." We hope 
to be at Panama in eight days. 



Atlantic, 

iiTH April, 1853. 
Mrs. Jane Swinglehurst, 

My Dear Wife, — On the 5th inst. I posted at New York a 
long letter, or rather two letters in one enclosure, which you 
will receive whilst I am burning under the vertical sun at 
Panama about the 21st of this month, that being one of the 
two days in the year when the sun is vertical at Panama. 
We left New York on the 5th by the United States mail 
** Georgia," having Captain Porter in command, the gentle- 
man who had lately some unpleasantness with the Cubans, 
and wished to smash into them, as they detained his mails. 
The " Georgia " is a gigantic vessel, slow sailer, and not 
nearly so stoutly built as the ** Asia " of the Cunard line. 
She has a first cabin, which seats daily about 140 to dinner 
at one time. Over this is another cabin or saloon. On each 
side of these are the state rooms or sleeping apartments, 
accommodating probably 300 of all age§ and of both sexes. 
Above the saloon is the deck, to which the passengers usually 
resort for lounging and promenade. This again is covered 
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over, and the sailors manage the vessel from this cover or 
awning, which ominously bears the name of hurricane deck, 
and which certainly in a storm would impede and distress our 
movements, though it is next to impossible that we could do 
without it with our 600 passengers and some 150 of a crew. 
The necessity for a cool shade is no trifling affair here, within 
the Tropic of Cancer, and increases hourly as we approach the 
equator. We are now just about 20° north latitude, having 
this morning made the Island of Inagua, lying a little above 
Domingo and Cuba, between which we pass to-day. 

On leaving New York it was cold and rough; nearly all were 
sick. I abstained almost entirely from food, and took it coolly, 
resolved to be a Stoic for once. I was sick about 24 hours 
only, and afterwards steadily improved in health and appetite, 
and am now in better health than I have been for a very long 
time. In fact, I am in excellent health and spirits. You know 
that with me, to have the first is also to have the latter. Our 
ship is as busy as a fair, and women and bairns give the place 
an air of home. All are apparently now in jolly health and 
spirits. In about two days we got into warmer regions and a 
calmer sea, and one could look round and think over our 
relative positions. Nearly all are bound for California, only 
about 100 are going to work on the Panama Railway. I 
alone seem to be going south after we get to the Isthmus. We 
have about 40 ladies on board, and as many children. Most 
of the first and second-class cabin folk seem well-to-do 
people, but to describe them would require a pencil with all 
the colours of the rainbow and a pen with a hundred points. 
There are not many snobs on board, but of this class (pardon 
this rudeness), the ladies have the most in proportion to their 
number. The ladies are, however, mostly pretty, and cer- 
tainly are an active, gay, and intelligent class of persons, 
enjoying their trip, and hopeful of the future. Their dress and 
manners do not a little distinguish their taste and breeding, 
though the first is of every variety of shape and colour, cheap 
but neat. I remark, too, that stays are not much used, and 
those who wear them are the weakest and poorest looking of 
our company. It must be horrible, too, to wear stays in a 
climate so hot as this. You will find the benefit of having got 
rid of the barbarous habit when you come this way. The 
ladies wear caps, partly a kind of hood, similar to the white 
ones our little girl wears, but of thinner material, and with 
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very long capes ; straw and stiff bonnets left behind at home. 
The men are as dissimilarly dressed as the ladies, in coats of 
all colours, caps of every shape and size, and each day brings 
out new fashions, the lighter clothing taking the place of the 
warm and heavy. To-day vests are disappearing, and shirt 
sleeves coming into fashion. In the steerage we have a 
working class of still greater diversity of dress and manners, 
less reserve and more jollification. These are kept to the fore 
deck, and do not mingle amongst the first and second cabin 
folk. But when on the hurricane deck we can participate in 
their revelry, as they loll about the steerage. Here is a set 
playing cards, and half a dozen looking on. Of these there are 
two in red flannel shirts, one in a black coat, some with green, 
blue, and other colours, and caps as diverse. Several are sitting 
on their proper bottoms on deck, others lying on their bellies, 
and the rest on their backs looking on the sky. One fellow 
fires a revolver, and turns the muzzle every way but from 
you, making one feel none the safer for his having it, and 
immediately after half a dozen fellows follow his example, 
under the plea of cleaning out. Another party is singing, 
whilst a band of some two hundred of them give every variety 
of fun and drollery in concert, the harmony being broken only 
by cries of " A whale ! a whale ! ** Then up rush the 
motley race to gaze over the waters, and on returning again 
to their places find them occupied by others who have made 
the ruse to get better accommodation, and these, to console 
their robbed brethren, say : ** Oh, yes, very, very like a 
whale ! " In the after-end we have glee singers, sketchers, 
swells, all of whom are useful. One day all is excitement. A 
sketcher has been taking the prominent folks of the company, 
and the sketches are handed round. The sketcher is all at 
once a popular man. Such are the proceedings from morn to 
night, and one becomes so much at home that really travel 
seems one's real and natural position. Sunday, we had a 
sermon and psalm singing. This was a pleasing sight, and I 
felt its influence must be happy. But the preacher wanted 
energy to meet the wants of such a strange and promiscuous 
gathering, else it were a pulpit and a congregation that would 
have done honour to the greatest genius, and fired the soul 
of the noblest of preachers to poetry of the highest order. 
The place, the people, their destinies, their hopes and fears 
far exceeded the ordinary, and verify the Bible words: 
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" They who go down to the deep sea shall see wondrous 
things." 

To get dinner here requires that you should lose all modesty 
and take care of number one. When you sit down to dinner, 
as quickly as the work of a conjuror, all dainties vanish. If 
I handed fruit to a lady before serving myself, she passed the 
dish to friends and I went fasting. Table was served in bits. 
You have a little of all good things, but to get anything you 
must become absent to the presence of any mortal creature 
but yourself being first served. To pocket the fruit is lawful, 
and to pile up all sorts near you from the dishes is legitimate ; 
you must take it coolly, it aint no use doing otherwise. So 
little of etiquette is there that if you wish to serve a lady you 
have first to be judicious enough to serve yourself. Having 
now for lack of something to do gone over a few of the 
incidental habits of the place, I will go and have a long walk 
on the hurricane deck, where it is, I guess, some 85° Fahren- 
heit. Then I will resume, perhaps to-morrow, about the sun, 
moon, whales, islands, and other cognate subjects, saying, 
if I do not forget, a word or two about California and gold. 
You see, we have passed in a week from winter to blazing 
summer. 

HEAT, CUBA, CALIFORNIA^ ETC. 

13th. — Still going on finely, hot weather, twenty-eight hours 
from the Isthmus. Last night about a hundred slept on deck 
with carpet bags and other etceteras for pillows, and Cali- 
fornian blankets for bed and bedding. I went round the 
ship last night about eleven o'clock to take stock, but cannot 
let you have a copy of stock book this time. I thought 
people imprudent in so rashly inventing changes, in addition 
to those they were compelled to bear with. In looking over 
so strange a spectacle of the night, I involuntarily sang, — no, 
pardon me, drummed through my teeth, for I never sing — 
** He lay like a warrior taking his rest," &c. For my part, 
though I sleep in a berth so high that I cannot sit upright in 
it, and sweat profusely (in England you know I was a never- 
sweat), I keep on my flannel shirt and drawers, as well as 
night shirt, and my impression is that I do wisely, reasons I 
have no space for. This morning I had a wash from head to 
foot, and felt after it as proud as an autocrat. I daresay 
there are not half a dozen on board who have had such a 
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luxury since we left New York. I forgot to tell you that one 
lady dresses in male attire. Phenomena about sun and moon 
I propose to touch upon, if all is well, hereafter. It is not 
easy writing on a hurricane deck, the only table being one's 
knee, and though it is pleasant to get into a quiet, snug 
corner, even though the shade is only sufficient to protect your 
head and neck, where you can have the full sweep of half an 
ocean world before your eye, and my prospect is now so 
extensive, and the breeze from the water so refreshing, that I 
feel my present momentary seat as a compensation for the 
summer poisoning of that nondescript place, the secretary's 
office at 20, Cooper Street, Manchester. 

Fish, we have seen few. A whale amused us one day for a 
second. A solitary bird now and then listens to the cheers of 
our gods of the steerage. We passed Cuba, Domingo, and 
Jamaica since my last paragraphs. Yesterday we passed an 
English man-of-war bound for Jamaica, and within a few 
miles of her. It was said to be a regular John Bull. The 
sight was a beautiful one. She had every sail set, and on the 
west of her was a steamer bound for California. California 
has her thousands of passengers monthly, rushing to the gold 
fields from the United States, and the population is increasing 
rapidly. The passage costs, from New York, from eighty-five 
to two hundred dollars by steamer, and the cost for crossing 
the Isthmus of Panama varies from thirty to eighty dollars. I 
learn it may cost me about sixty dollars. They charge as 
much as twenty-five cents per lb. for taking luggage across ; 
that is almost £^ per cwt., although the distance is only some 
forty-five to fifty miles, and then it costs a lot more for twelve 
miles by rail, about eight miles by boat, and the rest on mule 
back for one's self. I am told that a bed (if you can get it) costs 
a dollar and a half, and each meal a dollar. In two days we 
commence crossing, and no doubt it will be a tough job. In 
due time I shall inform you. 

We have a young fellow in the Panama fever on board. He 
has been here before. The fever is intermittent, and when 
well he is as careless as possible : they are just placing ice on 
his head now, he is on deck. No doubt he will die. All else 
are in good health. Our passage has been a holiday, and 
seems like a triumphal march. I doubt not I shall cross in 
health. I am hopeful and prudent. My next will tell you. 

During the past day or two I have had debates on slavery and 
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many other topics, though I do not easily get much into talk. 
I am impudent enough in some things, but do not readily pick 
up companions, nor do they find me, but our preacher here, 
who is going out as an editor to California, has taken a fancy 
to me, and I amuse him a little by describing, from observa- 
tion, my own opinion of notabilities on boara our vessel. Tell 
my lovely girl we have about thirty Uncle Toms, who cook 
and wait for us. The little white girls do not know Jemima's 
father, and no one comes to sit on my knees. My knees, that 
she called Nelly and Dicky, are unemployed, not at all tired, 
and if Addison and she will come they shall have a ride and 
our baby shall get on my head ; won't that be fine ? I want 
to know if baby can talk. I hope they are all good to ma. If 
they are not good boys and girls, father will not let them 
come where oranges, grapes, and nuts grow on every house. 
Tell them to go to bed soon and get up before breakfast, and 
to run in the fields, and make ma take them to see the shops. 
Tell Addison he may have father's chair. You, my dear Jane, 
will pardon this small talk, merely put in to amuse the pets. 
My numerous friends need not expect letters until I am at 
my destination. Fisher and Melross will know that I am not 
able, while passing along, to do more than just report pro- 
gress. This chatting places me with you, but I must drop it 
until to-morrow. It is going to be fearfully hot to-day. I 
sweat like a bull ! Being now four p.m., I must close my 
letter, as we hope to be at Colon, now called Aspinwall, to- 
morrow ten a.m. (Thursday). We shall leave for Gorgona on 
Friday, taking rail and river. On Saturday, take to mules 
and ride to the city of Panama, which is on the Pacific. I 
shall have to stay there for the mail going south, and I am 
very doubtful if my cash will get me to Lima. I do not, 
however, contemplate much difficulty. And now, my dear 
wife and loved babes, goodbye for a short time longer as the 
mail closes ere we leave the ship. Hoping that in a short 
time we shall be preparing for re-union, I am, my dear and 
affectionate Jane, your very faithful and affectionate — Henry 

SwiNGLEHURST. 



Lima, Peru, 

8th May, 1853. 
My Dear Wife, 

I arrived at this City of Kings, or of the Incas, on the 
ist of May in as good or better health than when I left Liver- 
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pool, and, as the day was Sabbath, I was somewhat puzzled 
to know whether my Httle ones would have the pleasure of 
seeing the milkmen celebrate the opening of summer. I leave 
here for Arica on the igth, which is about three to four days 
sail, as the steamer stops at ports along the coast. From 
Arica 1 go inland some fourteen leagues, to Tacna, on horse- 
back. At Arica I shall probably find appearances of war, as 
the Peruvian fleet has gone down there with the intention of 
being ready to receive or make a declaration of war against 
Bolivia. I am, therefore, in hopes of seeing a fracas at Tacna 
that may contrast with a peace conference in your Free 
Trade Hall, under a monarchy. This is the region of repub- 
lics, war, and earthquakes. The first, though myself no 
inonarchist, I estimate at no great things ; the second I hate 
theoretically, but if my views change I will relate with all due 
precision the why and the wherefore. The war ships and the 
soldiers of this coast impress me with a sense of awful gran- 
deur. They bear as much resemblance to the grand army of 
Napoleon the little, or to the defenders of our good Old Eng- 
land as a parcel of ragged tailors with scissors bear to a 
regiment of Life Guards. The third, that is the earthquakes, I 
have already experienced. We had a shake the first night 1 
was here. I awoke in the night with the pleasing sensation 
of being softly and easily lifted up and down in bed, as though 
some jolly fellow was playing a joke upon me. I was sensible 
it was an earthquake, but the influence was quite soothing, 
and whilst meditating on the probable rise and fall of the 
centre of my bed, which I judged might be from one to two 
inches, I fell to sleep. In the morning the remembrance was 
like a pleasing dream. Such was my first impression of one 
of those terrible phenomena, an impression, I am told, that I 
shall never realise again. Here, from the people, you can no 
more get a fixed notion of how earthquakes affect the mind 
than you can obtain from half a dozen different persons a simple 
statement of the truth of some disputed dogma in metaphysics. 
One tells you that they are so common that the mind, becom- 
ing accustomed to them, recognises them as of no importance. 
Another tells you that the longer you stay in the country and 
the longer you are subjected to them the more intensely do 
you regard them, and that your feelings become more sensi- 
tive and painful on almost each recurrence. No doubt all 
depends on the person, who being subjective rather than 
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objective, pictures his own soul on things, rather than allows 
them to overshadow his own nature. 

SUNDAYS AND BULL BAITING. 

This is a strange land, and though religious ceremonies are 
unceasing, I am now on the good Sabbath going to a bull 
fight, not that I can enjoy such a sight, but I deem it my 
duty to observe the manners and customs of the nations 
amongst whom I travel. This morning I attended service, 
which I will refer to further on. P.M., 5-30. — Since three 
o'clock I have been to the bull fight, and dined. But how 
shall I describe this amusement of the people ? I am not 
disposed to condemn all that is not the fashion in my own 
country or that does not coincide with what is termed moral 
and religious at home. I would not be too hasty in a land 
where I cannot yet understand the spirit of the people, in 
speaking of their customs ; but I cannot speak of the horrible 
and brutalizing custom of the bull ring in temperate terms. 
I know not how to think of a nation that flocks in thousands 
from prayer to find delight and excitement in the maddening 
of innocent beasts, in their wanton death by torture, and in 
the risk to human life which the amusement involves. I ex- 
pected to see something degrading. I stayed but a short time 
until one poor animal dropped at its tormentors' feet, and I 
suffered my own feelings to be tortured. I could have torn 
myself away sometime before the struggle was over, but 1 
resolved to see the close of at least one scene, and then I 
returned to my hotel with feelings I shall not soon forget. 
Most certainly if it were in me a sin to attend, I blotted out 
the sin in feelings of totture. Imagine an immense amphi- 
theatre, open to the heavens, seats and galleries to hold 
10,000 persons, covered to keep off" the sun's heat from the 
spectators. On one side the mountains are seen rearing their 
rugged and naked summits to the skies, and form a severely 
stern background to the picture in the arena. Music is en- 
livening both the combatants and the spectators. Soldiers or 
armed police, to the number of one or two hundreds, dressed 
in white drill, occupy a portion of the galJeries. In the centre 
of the ring is a small circular enclosure, formed of spikes, and 
not unlike the arrangement in parks for tree guards, and is 
so arranged as to afford protection to combatants. In the 
centre of this is reared a tri-coloured flag, several others 
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being raised around it, and you see in various parts of the 
exterior of the ring, boxes in which a few men stand or can 
run in and out at pleasure, as they wish to attack the bull or 
make their escape from it. In the ring are three or four 
combatants mounted on horseback, and about a dozen on 
foot, dressed in red, blue, scarlet, &c., some wearing masks. 
Whilst looking around, you see the bull rush from a door 
under the galleries, and with desperate fury chase one of the 
horsemen, and then one of the men on foot will pass quickly 
out before the beast, holding a red cloth before it, and the 
animal's attention is thus diverted from the horseman to the 
other combatant on foot, and he again is released by another 
performing the same operation, the bull successively attacking 
each new comer. Every now and then, as the bull makes an 
attack, you are in anxious excitement lest the combatant 
pursued may be gored, but he dexterously falls under its 
head, and its attempt to gore him is frustrated as it rushes 
madly over him whilst he is lying crosswise at its feet, and it 
then turns round and looking wildly about directs its increas- 
ing fury upon another. This goes on for some time, and then 
you see an expert steadily approach it and excite its attention. 
He bears in his hand two small darts or spears, the shafts of 
which are about eighteen inches long, and are dressed in 
coloured cottons or tissue papers. The bull rushes at him, 
makes a desperate spring, and in a moment he falls under it, 
skilfully as before, and in the twinkling of an eye, whilst you 
are breathlessly awaiting his destruction, he jumps up, claps 
his hands in triumph, and you see that his darts have been 
planted in the back of the neck of the infuriated beast. This 
he does by striking them between its horns whilst he is fall- 
ing at its feet to avoid its rushing attack, and then wild 
applause from thousands of beautiful women and fine men, 
waving handkerchiefs and saluting the combatant. So the 
game goes on, and the poor beast bleeds and suffers, and, in 
increasing agony and bewilderment, rushes first at one, then 
at another of its skilful enemies ; and soon another approaches 
with a short slight weapon, and the bull rushes at him, and 
as before, he in a moment plunges it, but with more deadly 
effect, into the neck of the animal, and now the blood gushes 
out, and the bull moves towards the outside of its arena. They 
try to excite it to the attack, one jumps on its back, another 
with a light sword or fencing weapon probes it between the 

H 
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horns, when it roars in agony and falls down at the feet of its 
conquerors amidst the cheers of the thousands of delighted 
spectators. More scenes were to come, but sick and dis- 
tressed I rushed out of the place to moralise on the Sabbath 
pursuits of this great city, with feelings I cannot describe. 
I am in no danger of being led away by such amusements, 
yet all classes, whether native Spanish, native Indian, or 
foreigners from our own and other countries, men of indispu- 
table respectability, find relaxation and pleasure from such 
spectacles. The laity and the priesthood alike are in attend- 
ance, the wealthy and the poor, the parent and the child. 
Perhaps it is not more brutal play than fishing in preserved 
ponds, or than the sports, the "manly sports" of hunting and 
shooting hares and pheasants by the dozen on the domains 
of the aristocracy of our own country. 

When at Panama I was desirous of securing a few insects 
and butterflies as objects of scientific interest for some of our 
Manchester friends, but I could not torment them by the 
necessary mode of preserving them. I am, therefore, hardly 
the fellow to criticise manly sports of nations. 1 have, however, 
had cruelty enough to pick from the rocks and the sands, a few 
specimens of shells, which were duly boiled, and the animals 
extracted, but then of course this was for the promotion of 
science, and perhaps the end justifies the means. I leave the 
matter to be disposed of by my friends who take an interest 
in entomology, conchology, &c., and in the meantime will try 
to get up sufficient nerve or philosophy, or callousness, to 
increase my collection when business does not engage me in 
more useful or profitable pursuits. But, my stars, such 
butterflies ! Oh that I had been savage enough to prick out 
their lives for the benefit of science, and then too they would 
have formed such nice presents to amateur entomologists, 
and then also their delight in being able to say : ** Yes now, 
there is a specimen. My friend Swinglehurst sent it from the 
Isthmus of Panama ! " But to return to Lima, the capital of 
Peru, with its 70,000 inhabitants, its numerous and gorgeous 
catholic temples, &c., &c. Well, I have just been out again, 
the soldiers were marching through the grand plaza, attended 
with military band, and the crowd is returning from the bull 
ring. I proceed and am on the bridge which crosses to the 
public walks and suburbs, where there are magnificent 
avenues and cool shades for equestrians and pedestrians. 
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The bridge is densely crowded with lookers on and parties 
coming from the bull ring, ladies in carriages, men on horse- 
back, omnibuses with six horses, crowded ; and here and 
there a priest passes by, smoking his cigar, a purely harmless 
matter, but one that draws an Englishman's attention ; we 
are so very proper at home ! Then there are the ladies on 
foot, with their inimitable head cover. The black shawl is 
neatly cast over the head, bonnets not being worn except by 
the Europeans, the face also being covered, and all that 
remains open is a small place for one eye, to permit the dear 
creatures to cast their glances, one eyed ones of course, on 
whom they ma> . The shawls are generally black crape or silk, 
and when I have learned to draw I will send you a sketch 
of these Lima beauties. The ladies here are reputed to be 
the most beautiful of the Spanish race. They are small, 
graceful, and doubtless fascinating. Certainly there is a 
charm about their faces and manners. Well, but whilst 
placing the ladies in the picture on the fine old bridge, you 
must get in here and there an ass loaded with butcher's meat, 
a string of native porters carrying chairs that have been in 
use at the bull ring, and whilst thousands are crowding over 
the bridge for home, you hear the sweet and solemn tones of 
the vesper bell, for it is six o'clock, and in a moment every 
head is uncovered. Some stand still, and you see them utter- 
ing a prayer, and there is in this, whatever may be said about 
it, something solemn and pleasing. There seems to be a 
sincerity about it that demands respect. The music of the 
vesper bell, the uncovered multitude, here and there some 
woman on her knees in prayer, the murmuring of the rapid 
river, and the magnificent splendour of the clear and lofty 
skies, with the brilliant stars just issuing forth, and the noble 
mountains standing as if to protect the whole scene from 
disturbance, will not soon be forgotten by anyone who has 
seen the vesper hour in this fine city, on a Sabbath day, after 
a bull fight. I wish I could tell you of these things as they 
strike me in language worthy of them. But I must get rid of 
Lima. The city exceeds in extent all I expected. Its 
churches are very numerous and in many respects fine. In 
some there are valuable paintings, but going to decay and 
ruin (as the farmer said of his calf to Lord Lowther) for want 
of neglect. In some of the churches there are masses of 
ornament in solid silver that would delight the lovers of the 
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articles of vertu and architecture. Each churchjhas numerous 
minor altars, many of which are strikingly gorgeous, but 
indicate poverty in the church, though I am told they are 
wealthy. But, of course, they have not the handsome state 
aid that Protestantism gets in England, and which the Irish 
Church, the Irish Protestant Church, ignobly wrings from the 
Irish Catholic. Disgrace, indeed, is that same Irish robbery 
to the English Protestant. But this won't do ; I must stick 
to the point. Well, then, the churches are open at almost all 
hours, and whenever you enter men and women are seen at 
their devotions. And I may as well say all I have to say for 
my great work on South America, which, as Daniel O'Connell 
would have said, will be finished at Tibb's Eve, — that is, 
neither before nor after Christmas ! Well, of the city I can 
say no more, only that it has its squares, its fountains, &c.^ 
and a stream of water runs down at every street. Into 
these streams, which might be renovators, are poured at night 
all unmentionable objectionables, until they stink most 
confoundedly, and smell like our own Manchester sewer 
openings, and are all the worse for having occasionally short 
lengths covered up, so that the odour is emitted condensed at 
an increase of so many lbs. per square inch. From one of the 
daily papers printed here I find that six hundred deaths have 
occurred during the past month. Usually the place is healthy, 
most particularly so, but at present it is otherwise. 

Fruit is plentiful and most excellent ; some of it is so 
delicious as to repay almost a trip from England. Two meals 
per day is the rule for eating (don't like it at all !), so that each 
meal finds me wishing for a blow out in the old style at num- 
ber seventeen. Labour is dear, so is food. People get plenty 
of money and spend in proportion. Shop fronts, at least a 
few, are first-rate, being doors, windows, and shutters of 
solid mahogany. Even Regent Street, London, can't touch 
that. WindowSf a la francaise. 

THE SAIL FROM PANAMA. 

The sail from Panama was very interesting. I have seen 
few sights so fine as Panama Bay, with its numerous and 
verdant isles, some of which are partially populated. Tabogo, 
some seven miles from the city of Panama, is a very interest- 
ing sight, and a few vessels of English and American flags 
are in the harbour. This is all the more pleasing from the 
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Temembrance of the anno5iances of the Isthmus, its feeding, 
its sleeping, and its mosquitoes. I had at one time between 
fifty and sixty big marks on my hands from their bites. Here, 
at Lima, I get a bite now and then. You hear the rascals 
singing and coming bang at you when awake, and then draw, 
if wise, the sheet over you. I heard a Yankee one day say 
that he heard a mosquito coming right at him, when he 
jumped behind a tree to escape it. It was, however, so intent 
that it flew against the tree, went bang through, and bit him 
through the tree and his clothes ! The sailing on the Pacific 
is beautiful ; we had seven days' sail from Panama to Lima. 
The sea is often as smooth as a lake. We had two days of a 
heavy sea, and I was sea sick three days, but I am getting 
used to the sickness, and don't much heed it. The coast of 
Peru is very interesting, and is seen almost all the way down. 
The Lobos Islands, with their guano, afforded an hour's 
pleasure in passing. They look like a mass of clay, and though 
very valuable don't seem worth a toss up. To think of two 
nations going to war about a small uninhabited spot with not 
a sprig upon it, and where all presented to the eye as you 
pass are sea lions and birds, and you know that it is only a 
mountain of birds' dung scattered over a barren rock, is, at 
first thought, supremely ridiculous. The coast of Peru is one 
' continued and barren waste, no sign of vegetation to be seen 
on its whole length. The mountains seem one vast and varied 
heap of sand. We had on board the Peruvian Minister, 
Santiago Tabero, with whom I had some chat ; but unluckily 
I addressed him at first in French in reply to something he 
said in Spanish, and as he did not understand me and con- 
cluded I was a Frenchman, it was a day or two before we 
found out that both could speak English. He had been re- 
called by his Government from New Granada. We left him 
at Payta, a small port on the coast, celebrated for straw hats. 
We saw now and then a few whales and sharks on our 
passage, and many matters of interest that I have not time to 
refer to. By the bye, Friday is our wedding day, and I shall 
keep it up, though not, as usual, with one of your excellent 
plum puddings. Be assured I wish you many happy returns, 
and hope for our speedy re-union. 

ACROSS THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. 

The passage across the Isthmus of Panama is certainly no 
joke. The article in Dickens's " Household Words '' was 
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none overdrawn. It is undoubtedly the deviPs own place. 
Aspinwall has an odour which is peculiar to the Isthmus. The 
houses are built principally on piles, so that the water from 
the sea, or the rains from the land, can run under them. 
Some of the houses have the sea constantly under them, and 
the water looks green and stagnant, and all sorts of offal is 
cast into the water or harbour, a portion of which is in some 
measure formed into a lake by the railway crossing, it. The 
railway runs a short distance on piles, driven into six or eight 
feet of water. The bay is very interesting, the first impres- 
sions of the city pleasing; a vast quantity of coral is on the 
shore ; the principal hotels are like American stores ; you see 
the Indians, many of them, almost naked, some as naked as 
old Dame Nature sent them into the world ; the children up 
to three years of age have no clothes whatever. Many of the 
natives seem miserably poor, but I believe the wages some 
get would make many an Englishman hold up his head. The 
Indian has no notion of economy. We only got about two 
hours sleep at Aspinwall, and paid one dollar, that is four shil- 
lings, for bed, and the same for breakfast. No wash basms, no 
boots cleaned, and upwards of sixty of us slept in the balcony. 
The weather was fearfully hot. I sweat more the ten days I 
was on the Isthmus than in any ten years of my life, whilst 
here, at Lima, it is next to impossible to get into a state of 
perspiration. More than 250 persons slept in the same hotel 
that I did, yet 200 of the beds, bedstocks, &c., were to put up 
after seven o'clock. Each person had a bed to himself, with 
a single sheet to throw over him. Bedlam ten times dipped is 
nothing to an hotel on such occasions. Two thousand five hun- 
dred persons landed on the Isthmus in three days. The next day 
we went 25 miles by rail to Barbacoa for 32s., through a country 
I need not describe. The subject will afford a long chat when 
we meet again. Vegetation rank, dense, lofty, luxuriant, far 
exceeding anything the wildest scenes of our own country can 
show. Fruits of all sizes and of every shape and colour 
abound, and the scenery is in the highest degree magnificent. 
Same day went seven miles up the river to Gorgona for 8s. 
more, Indians with poles pushing us up the stream. These 
men were naked, except that they had cotton trousers, the 
legs of which were tied round their loins. The sail was full 
of interest, the heat overpowering, and our thirst great. Water 
we durst not drink unless in wine, and even then it is deemed 
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poisonous. In England you spoil good water with bad wine; 
on the Isthmus you spoil good wine with bad water. I got 
out of the boat with a few others at a bend of the river where 
there was a small patch of cultivated ground, but we had not 
gone far when we got lost in the brushwood. We could hear 
the yells of our boatmen as they were pushing the boat along ; 
they give a peculiar cry each time they plunge their poles in 
the water; we could not find our way, and we got into a thick 
jungle amidst trees of immense height, and grass some four or 
six feet above our heads, so that we could scarcely follow 
each other, and we were afraid of falling in with some monster 
to whom we had no notes of introduction. At last we got to 
the water's edge, and our boat took us up, but we had not 
been in two minutes before an alligator appeared on the 
margin of the river. One of our party shot at it, and of 
course missed it. Every man carries his revolver, and very 
few know how to use it. At Gorgona, where we stay all 
night, men, women, and children all sleep in one room ; up- 
wards of forty slept in the same room with me, ladies amongst 
the rest, our room adjoining the bar-room. I had no covering, 
and only a canvass wrapper to sleep on, which was stretched 
as in a berth at sea, and with three others in a tier. I suc- 
ceeded in getting hold of an old blanket, but it was so filthy 
I dare not use it. I stripped and threw my topcoat over me, 
my cash I stuck in my drawers, and my revolver I kept 
charged and placed it in the berth behind me. Gambling 
went on all night in the next room, into which we could see, 
and many hundreds of dollars were constantly being staked. 
The village was densely crowded with travellers, and every- 
one, almost, wore a knife and revolver. A few like myself 
kept them out of sight. If you could picture a dozen gambling 
houses, as many brothels and taprooms emptied at midnight 
of some five to eight hundred people and driven armed into 
a small village, and in coats and hats of every shape and hue, 
you might fancy you saw Gorgona that night. And here was 
your sedate husband, the ex-secretary. I had with the rest of 
our company about one-and-a-half hours' sleep, paid seven 
shillings for a breakfast that in England would have made 
me sick, and did not eat a penny-halfpenny worth. At five 
a.m. we set off per mule back to Panama, some twenty-five 
miles distant ; fine country, terribly hot, sometimes almost as 
nice as riding up a precipice like Scout Scar, narrow passes 
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also, where we have to raise our feet upon the mules backs 
to avoid crushing them. In one place, though it was the dry 
season, my mule got up to the belly in mud, and I was much 
the same in getting her out, after which she ran off into the 
forest, but by the help of travellers in advance we caught her. 
Many hundreds of little incidents I must leave for the fireside, 
I hate writing my own life ! The City of Panama is blessed 
with a few fine churches that in times past have been rich 
and handsome. Women dress in the oddest possible style. 
If I had half-a-dozen of the fashionable ones in Manchester I 
could make a fortune by lending them out to private parties 
for exhibition. I left Panama for Lima in good health, but 
at the best it is a place no one would wish to stay in. It is 
full of disagreeables and you could not get a good dinner 
there if you paid five pounds for it. And now, my dearest, I 
must say goodbye. I think we shall have to decide on your 
coming round Cape Horn, but I shall see how things are at 
Valparaiso, where I shall be in five weeks. Tell my lovely 
children that father has no little boy and girl now, and they 
must get ready and come to him. 

Colonel Lloyd, charges d' affaires to Bolivia, is here waiting 
for home instructions, the Bolivian Goverment having charged 
him with meddling in matters not appertaining to his position. 
He was here and sat at our table, with his own silver tea 
service. That looked anything but comme il faut. He has 
been writing a poetical letter about Panama, its healthiness 
and its blooming fair ones, &c., which is fudge ; and the more 
so if he is, as I presume, the same Llo3'd who some fifteen 
years ago, surveyed the Isthmus, and in respect to a canal, 
said it was an impossibility, as the sacrifice of life would be 
too enormous. Now then, with many regards to others, I am 
affectionately and devotedly, — Henry. 



Tacna, 

30TH May, 1853. 
My Dearest Jane, 

Here I am, still well, andprogressing towards my journey's 
end, where I hope to be on the loth June, as I leave Arica 
for Valparaiso on the 5th proximo, and hope to arrive safely 
about noon the Saturday following. I left Lima for Callao 
on the 19th, to sail for Arica, at which port, on arrival, the 
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sea was fearfully rough, the shore fringed with a furious and 
dashing surf, which made landing dangerous. Surge on 
surge rolled through the bay, and the vessels at anchor seemed 
sometimes as borne on a mountain and then buried in the 
•depths below. The shore on the north of the bay was low 
and flat, and on the south rugged and mountainous shale, 
with sundry small islands over which the surf beat and 
tumbled grandly in cascades, giving the troubled sea an in- 
tensely sublime appearance. There were war ships in the 
bay, and small boats now and then passing from one to 
another, but all persons were afraid to go on shore. Cargo 
waiting on shore to be shipped ; and goods on board our 
steamer for this port had to remain so, being taken on to 
Valparaiso, except a small lot sent to the war ships. I was 
advised for an hour or two to go on board one of the war 
ships, to wait the ceasing of the storm, but against the advice 
of others, I struck for shore. One small boat with a live 
young yankee came from shore, and the lad said he was not 
afraid, but thinking he knew his job and was as eager to be 
safe as myself, I took a seat back with him and landed a few 
hours before a companion bound for here. A few minutes 
after I got inside the pier, several native boats at anchor, and 
one or two with men in, .were capsized, and the scene was 
awfully appalling. The shore was crowded with natives, and 
men and women ran about wringing their hands in agony and 
suspense for the fate of the men struggling in the surf. There 
were incidents of bravery and chapters of accidents. Several 
natives rushed into the water, rising and falling with the 
waves, aiming to rescue others, whilst men on the war ships 
looked helplessly on the scene. At one moment the rescuers 
rose on the surf and then seemed buried below it, but they 
rose aiming straight for their con>panions. All were got to 
shore, but one man seemed quite done up, and was taken 
away to be cared for. A gentleman gave one man an ounce, 
that is a coin worth over three guineas, for his bravery. It 
was a most exciting time, and showed my own escape to be 
almost miraculous. I ^shortly retired to my quarters, to com- 
fortable rooms, with an old American, the captain of the port. 
I had been perfectly calm for my own risks, but the sufferings 
of others oppressed me. I slept that night within sound of the 
boiling and thundering surf, which seemed a wild music 
worthy of the gods. But to be so placed, and to know you 
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are close to a low shore, where earthquakes rock. and disturb 
the land, and at times bring the sea rolling inland, has some- 
what of the solemnity of grand poems about it. To go to bed 
and awake in the ocean is rather a trjdng prospect. The sea 
here has buried its villages, and earthquakes have left their 
marks on every house and home. I was told there was 
one in the night, but I have only felt one since my arrival in 
Peru. I travelled here from Arica with a Swedish gentleman, 
fourteen leagues on horseback, twenty-one miles of which we 
went after dark, the Cordilleras of the Andes in front with 
their snow-capped sumnjits, and the Pacific Ocean still roar- 
ing behind. Not a blade of grass or sprig of vegetation is met 
with on the way ; all is dry sand, and the roadway, which is 
not clearly lined out, is strewn every few hundred yards with 
the bones of mules and horses bleaching in the hot sun. The 
coast, in fact, for hundreds of miles north and south, is a vast 
mountain desert on which no soul lives, unless one excepts 
the flocks of birds that cover the islands and hills with guano, 
for the special benefit of the Peruvian Government and the 
promotion of agriculture in Europe. There is only one stop- 
ping place on the way, a large wooden hut, where on the bare 
earth for a floor you can get small refreshments. The ground 
here is rough rock salt, and the hut. is fenced round with big 
blocks of salt, looking at a distance like a stone wall. Mr. 
Ericson, my companion, and I dismounted, and had a piece 
of dry bread and a cup of coffee, for which we paid three 
shillings each. On our way the road with some mirage 
became very trying. At one point late in the dark we saw 
some animal dimly before us, and were not sure if it was a 
puma from the mountains. We resolved to rush at it shout- 
ing, in the hope of driving it off. If we stopped so did the 
beast ; if we moved it followed suit. Finally we galloped right 
at it and shouted like thunder ; it ran also, until finally it stood 
stock still to face us. But we saw no escape, and went bang 
on with our revolvers ready, and when we came up to it we 
were in face of an innocent little donkey that had lost its way, 
or been left behind by some natives who had found it unable 
to carry the load of produce they had given it to do. 

We arrived at the hotel in Tacna at midnight, and had to 
sleep on chairs in the billiard room. But after riding forty- 
two miles over sand a man may sleep soundly on a gridiron. 

Tacna has some 7,000 inhabitants, and is a clean healthy 
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place. Within a short distance you may ride over miles of 
former Inca graves, one body being placed in one grave. That 
is almost a lost history. Yet population must once have been 
very numerous. There are two churches, which should be 
fine ones, but are unfinished and likely to remain so. Before 
long the frequent earthquakes will have shaken them down, 
as they have already made fissures in the walls and archways. 
The valley has the appearance of having been not remotely 
the bed of a rough and full river. The only water for domestic 
use and irrigation for the gardens in the village comes from 
the mountains, and is let off from sluices two or three times 
weekly. The water runs through the village for about a mile, 
along and in the centre of a public promenade, which has 
here and there bridges and arches, with fair specimens of 
Venuses and other goddesses and gods in plaster surrounding 
them. The Cordilleras, as you walk eastward up the prome- 
nade, stand grandly before you, and westward the valley of 
sand, bordered by the ocean, throws a hazy mirage over the 
scene. The Bolivian Government has been paying Peru in 
silver coin or dollars with too much alloy, and during a 
dispute have sent away the Peruvian minister. I had the 
pleasure of sitting near him daily when in Lima, and he gave 
me a note of introduction to the Prefect here, who is a par- 
ticularly amiable gentleman. Yesterday six hundred soldiers 
came in, so we got no beef to dinner. Such a beggarly lot of 
soldiers ! They were badly dressed, badly armed ; why, an 
Irish policeman would be too proud to notice them. On the 
day I am to leave here a declaration of war is expected from 
Lima ; certain instructions were sent by last mail, and Belzu, 
the Bolivian President, told the messengers "to go to the 
devil!*' I understand he is himself a devil all out. Forty 
days to consider of it, as civilians say, given by Peru, expire 
on the 5th proximo. I shall not see the row. The Bolivians 
are said to be the better soldiers, they are stronger men. The 
Peruvians are proud, and talk as much of dying for their 
country as we English do of driving Napoleon into the sea on 
the occasion of the often threatened invasion. The London 
merchants made fools of themselves when they went to 
preach peace to Napoleon IH. I do not like great nations 
going to little tyrants with olive leaves. I would let his 
uncle's nephew come to England if he likes, and then give 
him *' a rod for the fool's back." But, my dear Jane, you 
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probably do not care a button for all this, care even less than 
you will for one of my shoe strings if you could only get it 
from my foot here at the other side of your world. 

LADIES AND DRESS. 

You see more silk dresses here in proportion to the people 
than you do in England. In Lima you will see a negro woman 
dressed in silk, smoking cigars, and riding cross-legged on a 
donkey. Or you may see a washerwoman sitting on the bare 
earth with washtub between her knees, with lace frill and white 
muslin dress and lace borders below, smoking her cigar. The 
Spanish ladies wear costly Canton crape shawls, as they alone 
can wear a shawl, gracefully beyond imitation, and they walk 
as neatly. By-the-way, I forgot the poncho ; this the men 
wear, the natives always, and everybody on horseback wears 
it. I rode in a white one to Tacna. It is a garment often of 
many colours, but there are very su]>erior ones made in the 
interior, frooj vicunia wool. It is a kind of shawl about two 
yards long and one and a half wide with a hole in the centre, 
cut straight, like a slit, large enough to put the head through, 
and by its use the neck, chest, and clothes are kept perfectly 
clean from dust, and in the heat they seem to act like a fan in 
airing one, whilst in colder days they are fitted to keep one 
very warm, as they can be of any material or thickness. It 
would be a useful riding cloth at home, — much wiser than any 
coat we make use of in Europe. Pardon me for trifling, for I 
am earnest at business this week. Kiss my darlings ; tell 
them always to pray for father. With prayers for you all, and 
my dear mother, &c., I am your ever affectionate husband, — 
Henry Swinglehurst. 



Valparaiso, 

13TH June, 1853. 
My Dearest Jane, 

The mystery is explained : here I am, in the vale of Para- 
dise. I, who was born on the river Eden, such being the 
English of the name " Valparaiso." How anxious I am now 
for the next mail, when I hope to get a long letter from you. 
Be assured I never forget you and your lovely trio. I trust 
you are all well. This is a likeable place, with some 50,000 
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inhabitants. We have no fires, yet it is winter. One street 
runs two miles along the shore ; a second street, not so long, 
runs in the same direction. These are close to the open sea, 
and under lofty hills covered with houses, presenting a lively 
and pleasant picture, though the hills are barren. I will not 
now try to describe the place. I think we shall like it. In a 
few days I shall feel that my journey is over, and that I must 
make my home. Well, I will do all I can to be happy, and to 
give life and soul and success to my undertaking, so as to be 
satisfactory to myself and profitable to my employer. With 
kind remembrances to my esteemed parents, brothers, and 
sister, in the hope that all is well, and that you will visit 
Kendal and Stainton in August, believe me, beloved Jane, 
most affectionately, — Henry. 
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Memoranda copied from my Old Notes in Phonography in parts of 
the Atlas I had with ms abroad* 

March 13TH, 1859. — Ten p.m., at Palmilla, near Quillota, 
where I was staying with wife and family, previous to leaving 
Chile. Held a council of war with my wife, and we deter- 
mined to leave by mail of i6th March for Islay, in Peru, and 
go thence by United States ship ** Oracle," for Liverpool via 
Cape Horn. 

March 14TH. — At 5 a,m., mounted horse for Qjiillota, and 
for the first time found myself in a pair of country stirrups, a 
clumsy wooden sort of box, about 10 lbs. weight each, and on 
a hard wooden saddle thickly covered with pillones, which I 
found rather plaguy to manage, as I had to ride against 
time for the tram, by which my family were to arrive in the 
afternoon. Spent the day in arranging my papers, &c. for the 
voyage, and closing up my affairs in Chile. 

March 15TH. — Most of the day spent in seeing friends and 
getting photographs taken. We stopped at the Hotel Nfigle, 
near the Mole. 

March i6th.— Having finished all arrangements, ran 
round to pay a few visits, and passed to the steamer for 
Islay, going on board at 11 a.m. After being on board, it 
became apparent that some new feature had happened in the 
Revolution then going on. A young man, a relative of the 
minister, received notice by telegraph not to embark for 
Coquimbo, and shortly afterwards the whole of the pas- 
sengers and their luggage were ordered on shore, i.e., those 
having tickets for Coquimbo. The captain of the port did not 
arrive for four hours to clear the ship, and we had to wait for 
Government and for the British Admiral's orders, which 
didn't arrive before 4 o'clock p.m., the sailing time being 11 
a.m. One of the steamer boats was on shore also, with one 
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or two of the officers of the steamer, with the intention of 
bringing away the family of Mr. Jamiesen, the head of the 
firm of William Gibbs & Co., and for this we waited half an 
hour outside of the shipping, after we were ready for starting* 
This was an undue attention to a private family, and aa 
unjust detention of the rest of the passengers, which would 
not have been shown to any half-dozen families of the country^ 
and was a mere bit of toadying on the Mail agent's part to- 
the house of Gibbs & Co. It seemed to be understood on 
board that this family were running away in fear of the Revo- 
lution breaking out again ; rtheir intention being to avoid the 
consequences which might happen from Jamiesen having made 
himself obnoxious to the opposition, by first assisting to put 
down the Mercurio newspaper, and then bothering more than 
was his right in political affairs. We partly learned before 
sailing, that the Government had lost a battle at Coquimbo, 
and that Pedro Gallo, the revolutionary leader, had killed 
some 200 of their men and taken others prisoners, the vessels 
** Esmeralda " and " Antonio Varas " having run away ta 
Valparaiso with the remaining Government troops. It should 
be borne in mind that the general opinion of British merchants 
was, that the Revolution was all but over, and no doubt their 
letters in the mail, now on board our steamer, carry such 
views to England ; but their one-sidedness to the Government 
and their avowed opposition to the Revolutionists, render 
them incapable of a just opinion on the prospects of the 
country. Tlieir views ge"nerally, are that because the Govern- 
ment is right it must win, notwithstanding that seven-eighths 
of the people were directly and determinedly opposed to the 
President and his party. 

The ** Esmeralda *' Chilian war steamer arrived here (Val- 
paraiso) from Copiapo with troops. The mail steamer, in 
which we are bound for Peru, not allowed to start, and. 
passengers to Coquimbo taken from on board. We were 
detained four hours. The British Admiral paid us a visit. 
We afterwards paid a visit to the ** Ganges " in the Bay, to 
take her despatches to Coquimbo. Then we waited half-an- 
hour to take in the family of Mr. Jamiesen, of the firm of 
Gibbs & Co., who had taken an active part in the suppression 
of the Mercurio J partly on account of its political articles, and 
partly on account of its attack on the Insurance Companies 
on the occasion of a great fire in November, 1858. All of u&. 
sea-sick this night. 
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March i7th. — We passed an agreeable day, none of us 
being much affected by the sea except mamma. There was 
on board Don Juan de Dios Correa, who was on a visit 
to Europe for his health (suggested by the Government !) 
He was one of the strongest opponents by secret means* 
There was also on board one of the persons engaged in the 
recent revolutionary attack at Valparaiso, a man evidently of 
no high character, and whom I had not seen before, and do 
not wish to see again. Correa treated him very coolly ; 
clearly did not wish to have anything to do with him, prob- 
ably thinking that however well he might do as a tool for the 
party, he was not a man of whom to make a friend. 

We arrived at Coquimbo about ten o'clock p.m., when 
the officers of H.M. ship ** Amethyst" came on board for 
despatches, as we had received orders not to communicate 
with the land nor to receive any letters, &c. We had an 
Englishman from Coquimbo, a Mr. Lambert, on board, who 
is engaged in copper smelting operations. He was desirous 
to get on shore, but no boats were allowed to come near the 
steamer. Thinking, however, that there was a disposition on 
the part of the officers of the ** Amethyst " to land him, I 
went to one of them and said : " If anyone goes on shore and 
another is not permitted, I will report it home." The officer 
replied " All right," which only strengthened my suspicions. 
But my motive was not to prevent Lambert's going on shore, 
but to sustain that principle of fair play which Englishmen 
ought ever to manifest. There was another person that had 
been engaged in the Valparaiso fight who wished to get on 
shore also, and I did not think it right that the officers of 
H.M. ship or the mail steamer officers should assist one 
person and prevent another, as their duty was to be neutral. 
I did all I could myself to suggest and even provide means of 
escape for Arana, as boats were moving around the steamer 
in the moonlight, and the sea was calm and beautiful without 
a ripple, but he was too much of a coward to throw himself 
down along the ropes into the water, or his desires not to 
leave his wife were partly inducive of the indisposition to try 
his luck on shore. But when the officers of H.M. ship were 
gone, Lambert went out to the ladder by the paddle box on 
the east of the vessel, and taking off his clothes threw himself 
into the sea, and after a short swim two boats came around 
and took him up, this having been clearly agreed upon, for 
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the steamer was first moving and then stopped whilst he was 
undressing. I was glad, however, that he had the pluck to 
take this course, and glad that he was safe, because neither 
the British Admiral nor the Chilian Government had a right 
to adopt a mere paper blockade when not a gun was there to 
sustain it. Arana now complained of British meddling, but 
I said: "No, no; that won't do. I got you the chance of 
escape, and if you had thrown yourself into the water as 
Lambert did you would have had as good a landing ; there- 
fore, don't say a word." 

I learned here that Pedro Gallo had beaten the Govern- 
ment, and killed some two hundred men. 

Arrived at Caldera (after speaking, some twenty miles from 
port, one of the Chilian warships), but no boarding or landing 
allowed except her Majesty's Consul's despatches. The purser 
went on shore in his boat, being night time, and on his landing 
there were loud cries of " Viva,'' as they learned of Gallo's 
success, showing that with the people there the Revolution 
was highly popular. I noticed that when we fired our signal 
gun the Chile vessel seemed to put on speed, as if doubtful of 
our intentions. 

Children up by daylight, all well ; Ma sick, got her on deck 
for an hour. The "Maipu" Government steamer coming 
from Coquimbo spoke us, announcing that the Opposition 
was in possession of the place, and that General Vidaure, 
who had left the night before from Valparaiso, was in her. 
There were rumours that a battle had taken place, and that 
some six hundred were killed, and that Chaves, the Intendente 
of the province, had sold the Government. Saw a shark near 
Coquimbo. 

March 20th. — Put in at Cobija at midnight, which is a 
very clean little place, with rather dangerous landing, as there 
are a few off-lying rocks and a rather heavy swell to pass, 
before reaching the shore. There may be from appearance 
some 2,000 of a population. These are engaged in shipping 
ores, &c. The mail only calls here once a month. There are 
one or two machines used in distilling sea water for drinking 
purposes, and some ore crushing and grinding, by stampers 
and trapiches, and an eight-horse power engine by my own 
firm, H. & Co., with four rollers and three stampers, grinding 
some two hundred quintals in twenty-four hours. The moun- 
tains here are barren and lofty, and present on all sides a 
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magnificent outline and appearance, and with strong indica- 
tions of copper ores, by their variety of those colours peculiar 
to copper under exposure to the atmosphere. The ore known 
as ** atacamite ** abounds here, of which Mons. Guillon, a 
Frenchman engaged in various works, gave me one or two 
specimens. The copper ore ground at Cobija is of low 
quality, and I understood that the process of reducing it was 
barely paying expenses. The stone at the bed of the shore or 
of the streets was a dark porphyry, of which I took specimens 
and brought away with me. 

Last night, at 12 o'clock, met the mail steamer "Valpa- 
raiso " at sea, the moon shining in the splendour of a Pacific 
night, with not a speck of mist or cloud on the sky ; the sea 
had more than its customary swell ; no news. 

N.B. — Much sickness at Taboga, or rather at the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company's station there, and on the stea- 
mers. Two men just on the point of death on the vessel 
we met, and one died at Callao, and the puirser and clerk, 
lately arrived from England, both died this voyage. The 
impression prevails that the sickness is due to Taboga being 
made a coaling station, and the sun's rays on the coal, and 
prevention of ventilation having an influence. But this must 
be fancy. The fever assumes various forms as yellow fever, 
and black vomit, intermittent fever, &c., and lasts more or less 
for a few days. In some cases it has caused death when the 
person has suflfered from extreme cold, but with no kind of 
shivering. The clerk, on hearing of the purser's death, cried 
bitterly, and the fever taking him immediately, he died in 
four days. 

The Mexillones is an abrupt shore, and rather broken, the 
mountains being lower than ordinary, and on coming from 
the south we observe it by a small rock standing out, almost 
like a ship, from the mainland. At Cobija copper ores were 
given me by M. Guillon and his mechanic. The town is on 
a bed of flat porphyry at the foot of lofty mountains, that 
reach within a few hundred yards from the shore. All the 
mountains are variegated with colours of green, red, and blue 
running like the branches of beautiful trees along their steep 
and rugged summits, and one sees the houses of a few miners 
high away amongst the fleecy clouds that overhang the 
mountain tops. Coffin, the purser of one of the boats at 
Taboga, says : — " I never slept all night on hearing the news 
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by the mail, and we don't know who may go next. A great 
many of the Company's servants have died there, but no 
stones show the places where their friends can point out their 
resting places ! 1 The managers say the ground is not conse- 
crated, and for that reason no stones are placed ; but it is not 
from any religious feeling of the Company, or the}^ would 
appoint a minister to preach to their servants, who number 
forty to eighty persons on an average. Two officers of one of 
her Majesty's ships had stones erected." 

I noticed great changes in Iquique in the past lour years, 
and many rather fine buildings had been erected. The burial 
place of Protestants is on a mass of outlying rocks, with no 
wall to protect the graves, but it is a place very little visited. 
This is a great port for nitrate of soda. The " Georgiana " 
was here, in the transport service of Peru. She was taken 
from her captain, an American, whilst loading guano, during 
the occupation of the place by Vivanco, a rebel leader, and 
the United States Government makes a claim for her on the 
ground that Vivanco was, at the time of her capture, the de 
facto ruler of the place. 

Last night we saw two lights on the mountain sides, being 
lights from mines at Tocopilla. The water behind the steamer 
paddle wheels was slightly phosphorescent. This morning 
we came near to Iquique. The moment we had done break- 
fast, and when within half-an-hour of the port, we saw a 
large sperm whale. Iquique, since I was here last, has im- 
proved much in the character of its buildings ; many of them 
look very handsome from the ship with their second stories, 
turrets, &c. On the one side, of low rocks near the shore 
covered with guano, is a Protestant cemetery, where a few 
black crosses of wood mark the place as a burial spot. On the 
other side of the town is a Roman Catholic cemetery surrounded 
by a wall. Whilst looking about on board, our old friend Cap- 
tain Wilson came along in a small sail boat towards us, and 
after casting anchor, I, Jemima, Addison, and Enrique, went to 
visit his family, who were on board a small vessel in the bay, 
which was loaded with alfalfa, or green clover, from Arica. 
They had all been ill of fever (terciana), and had lost their 
youngest child. Two of their children were ill on board, and 
I felt that all who visit this place pay a large price for their 
gains. I could not but feel a little risk in shaking hands with 
his poor sickly boy. A gentleman told me he had had the 
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croup, that his was the first house in Iquique in which it 
appeared, that he lost one child, and that the persons who 
came to render his family assistance during their sickness 
were all taken ill, some having to be carried away sick from 
the house. There is a Mexillones two hours north of Iquique 
with a road for mules to carry copper ores, and one or two 
small vessels lying behind the rocks on the shore waiting for 
ores. 

March 22ND. — At Arica. Noted nothing new except some 
improvements in the buildings and Custom House. We saw 
the sun rise beautifully on the Andes before we left. It was 
remarked that the ** Moro," which is a barren precipitous 
projection of about 800 feet high, on the south of the town, 
would make a splendid site from which to defend the place. 
I was reminded of my first visit in 1853 when landed in a 
heavy surf from the south, which at times makes this a 
dangerous port, as it did on that occasion, for passengers 
to land. 

Saw the sun rise over the mountains south of Arica and 
the tops of the Andes, in the dim distance, covered with their 
eternal snow. On the road from Arica the coast becomes 
sloping gently inland, with ranges of undulating hills covered 
with sand. Learnt that Linares had marched on La Paz 
hearing that Cordova was on his way there. He entered the 
city, and when the rebels arrived he would give them no 
quarter and cut them to pieces. 

March 23RD. — Arrived at Islay at midnight. A heavy sea 
rolling in against the rough precipitous coast. I felt on this 
occasion, very strongly, the responsibility of my position with 
a wife and five children, arriving in darkness on a rocky 
shore at midnight, and not knowing whether the vessel that 
was to carry us via Cape Horn would be there or not. How- 
ever, we found she was in the Bay, and Captain Strachan, of 
the steamer, lent us a boat and two men, and off I went to 
call the captam of the ** Oracle." The captain and crew were 
in their berths, but my shouting was soon responded to by 
the " watch," and when T reported myself with wife and five 
children for Liverpool, boats were ordered down for us and 
our luggage. Shortly after Captain Wood arrived on the 
steamer, and I was glad to meet him and to note the active 
character of the man under whose care we were to sail. He 
said he had not much for us in the way of food on board, and 
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must try and get something from the steamer. I felt rather 
sorry for this, as I slay is one of the poorest places in the 
world for obtaining such things as are needed by a family on 
a long voyage. 

We ha^ our luggage passed from the steamer to the 
" Oracle's " boats, and then all of us went with the captain, 
in his boat, over the heavy sea to the " Oracle," and it was a 
gloomy anxious moment on the dark sea, on which we were 
to place ourselves for the next three months, with a ship and 
crew we had never seen and were passing to in the dark 
misty midnight hours. We came to the ** Oracle's " side, and 
were got on board, some by ladders and the rest lifted up in a 
chair from the tossing sea into the rolling ship. All seemed 
dark, dismal, and weird in the ghostly hours, and we soon 
went to bed on our own luggage. And thus ended the first 
night on the ** Oracle. '* She is a fine American clipper, of 
1,300 tons. Here I should not forget the kind attention of 
Captain Strachan and his chief officer Grierson, and their 
kindly goodbye to us. 

Islay. Sounding silver on a stone is che custom in every 
store or shop, and if it does not ring it is rejected. 

March 24TH. — This day we prepared for our voyage by 
putting our places and things in order, and went to bed at 
night with nothing new to notice, unless that the children 
were interested in the birds and the ship and the water dash- 
ing over the rocks in the harbour. We were satisfied with 
the splendid qualities of the ship. 

March 25TH. — Went on shore to Islay and dined with Mr. 
Gibson, the steamer agent, a very lively good Scotchman with 
a wife and children as Scotch and kindly as himself. The 
Bay is very deep, and there are several rocks standing out 
from the shore, between two of which steamers from the 
south usually enter the harbour in fine weather. The play of 
breakers on these rocks, with the showers of spray passing 
over one of them, was very beautiful as we lay in the Bay. 
There is much difficulty in landing at this port, the shore 
being a precipitous one, from twenty to two hundred feet 
high, and exceedingly wild in its character. The mole is of 
iron, being composed of iron pillars planted in the rocks 
under the water, and passengers land either by being wound 
up in a chain or by jumping from the boats into a stairway 
formed in the mole, which forms a square to the water, and 
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projects but a few feet from the rocky bluff. This mode of 
landing is very awkward, for even taking a leap into a stair- 
way from a boat in a rough heaving sea isn't easy ; requires, 
in fact, at times great activity and a quick eye. The steps 
may be one moment free from water, and when you are ready 
to leap may be two or three feet in the surf. In taking the 
children on land one day I got first on the stairway, and the 
captain got knee deep on landing, and in trying to save the 
boat from the mole it stove in and was nearly upset, with the 
children, in deep water, the rudder being kicked out by the 
shock. If the captain had not with great presence of mind 
pushed the boat back into the water from the mole, either I 
or some of the children might have been drowned. As we 
land we ascend an abrupt incline towards the town, which 
stands near the Bay at a height of about two hundred feet, 
some of the houses being at the very edge of the precipice. 
The north-east side of Islay is bound, close by, with moun- 
tains 4,000 to 5,000 feet above the sea, and which keep the 
Andes, away by Arequipa, from our view. The country 
is a perfect desert, not a blade of grass or a shrub to be 
seen, and on a mile of surface you may not see any sign of 
vegetation but a dwarfed dusty cactus. The ground here and 
there in the vicinity is covered with a fine white dust, thin and 
dry and light, so that in some places one may wade knee 
deep in it, and will regret very much if he should go there 
with any clothing which would suffer in the floury meal. My 
eldest daughter dressed the boys in black, and after an 
hour's trip they were literally lost in dirty dust named above, 
whilst their companions from the town, who were dressed in 
light coloured drills, seemed to be clean and neat. I gathered 
a portion of this dust, which I found to be salty at the base, 
and seeming to be a compound of lime and salt. I am told 
that Fitzroy supposed it to be dust from the ** Mista," or 
volcano of Arequipa, which I think not well founded, as it is 
cast over the surface in no manner according to the order in 
which it would take if carried by the east wind. 

- N.B. — Since this I visited Islay twice, and Arequipa and 
the volcano in i860, when I decided that the dust is composed 
of volcanic ashes. 

Within a very short distance from the coast, in some cases 
within a few yards from the bluff beach, and about a mile 
south of Islay, there are several large conical depressions, 
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about 1 80 feet deep and as much in diameter, narrowing at 
the bottom, and have small openings or entrances through 
which the sea passes at the base in high tide. These basins 
are called "devil's punch bowls." I stood at a point on the 
edge of one of them, and with one hand dropped a stone over 
to the bottom whilst with the other I cast a stone to the sea, 
the division not being more than a yard of rock. At Pesca- 
dores, near Islay, there is also a singular cave in the precipice 
fronting the sea, the mouth of which one does not perceive 
until having ascended some thirty feet high up the cave, we 
see a small entrance twenty feet. in height leading from the 
sea to the cave. The bed of the cave is thirty feet above the 
sea, is composed of small pebbles and has once been at the 
ocean level. This is conclusive evidence of the sea being now 
lower than formerly on this coast. Inside the cave I found 
some of the stones that had fallen from the roof, and which 
contained iron pyrites. 

Set sail, having lifted anchor at 4 p.m., 26th March, 1859, 
Port Islay, in ship " Oracle," Captain Wood, United States, 
1,196 tons register, takes 1,300. The evening gathered in 
with squally clouds, which in another climate might have 
scared us. 

N.B. — I should have noticed here the excessive phosphor- 
escence of the water, which was so active that with a rope 
passed through it or with the hand in motion, one could 
give to it flashes as of fire, as brilliant as by friction of phos- 
phorous, and the surf and the dash of the oars gave out 
blazes of light. 

March 27TH. — Doctor (who is a passenger) says we shall 
reach England in 75 days, mate says 82, myself 72, Captain 
65, and La Fuente, a young Peruvian, says 80 days. Wind 
fresh, speed 6 to 9 knots, water blue. Saw Mother Carey 
chickens. Saw a large fish in the water by the colour of the 
water being turned from a deep dark blue to a light blue, and 
as it rose an immense whale stuck out his great big back. My- 
self, Jemima, Ma, and Juanita rather sickly. Sailed 103 miles 
to 1 2 o'clock. Sky cloudy. Lay on deck nursing and lounging, 
and the captain brought us mattresses. The sailors made the 
boys windmills, with which they were greatly set up. I 
wished Addison to start a journal, and he began crying. I 
told him not to cry or be afraid, but to try and do his best. 

March 28th. — Ran 180 miles to 29th at noon. 
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March 29TH. — Cold from the south, cloudy, and no sun. 

March 30TH. — Did 240 miles. 

April 8th. — Lat. 39, 47 s., we were becalmed, and the 
sunset was lovely and remarkable, a fine dense range of 
stratified clouds standing at rest behind a lot of cumulous 
ones in motion, and the sun's light, giving to the latter the 
most gorgeous tints of gold, whilst the general aspect of the 
sky was rather cold and wintry. During the evening a slight 
breeze arose, and at 8 p.m. I went to bed, leaving the captain 
and others at cards; but, the wind increasing, their party 
broke up, and I found by the movement of the vessel that we 
were in rough weather, and I began to find it rather difficult 
to sleep. It was now 11 o'clock, and the first officer and the 
carpenter came into my room to seek some materials required 
for repairs, and gave me to understand that the chain of the 
main top yard had broken. This did not increase my power 
of sleeping, but, trying to soothe myself into repose, I was 
just dropping to sleep when two or three rats began to play 
over my bedding, to my great disgust and to the utter banish- 
ment of sleep. At 2 a.m. I was worried in mind with the rats, 
and took up my bed and bedding and placed them in the 
saloon, or cabin, and tried again to sleep, but the spirit of 
rest had departed, and I heard the voices of the captain, 
mate, and second officer, and crew ; and the horrid noises of 
the crew on deck for two hours more kept one in suspense, 
whilst the rolling and pitching of the vessel were such as to 
, cause the utmost confusion amongst chairs and tables, and to 
inspire a thousand conflicting and unpleasant thoughts. At 
4 o'clock the captain came off deck, and said all was right, 
that she was lying high and dry with no more sail on her than 
there was on a horse and cart. After this all above deck was 
quiet, but the knocking and tumbling of chairs, tables, pots, 
&c., was bad as ever, and I knew from this that there must 
be a terrible sea. My wife and children were apparently at 
rest in their berths, and I did not wish to disturb them if 
asleep, nor to add my fears to theirs if awake. When daylight 
came all of us went on deck to behold what was to me the 
most sublime and terrible scene of ocean life I had ever met 
with. The morning was densely cloudy from the spray of the 
ocean dashed before the wind, and the sea seemed like a boil- 
ing seething mass. The height of the waves was such that 
our hu^e vessel seemed like a toy boat, and as she rested, as 
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in a concave valley, the sea around her being higher than the 
ship, the horizon was scarcely more than a mile distant from 
us, and here lay our vessel, without a yard of sail, waiting a 
change for the better. 

April 17TH. — Sunday. My impression now of Cape Horn 
is that no pecuniary consideration would induce me again to 
make a trip by it. In the wildest and roughest weather, 
when it was impossible to stand, the children were sliding 
and rolling up and down the cabin, and playing at dinners. 

April 20TH. — ^\Ve were going at the rate of loj knots at 6 
o'clock in the evening, the weather seeming moderately 
settled, when suddenly we were nearly becalmed, the ship 
not going more than 3 to 3^ knots, with a tendency to change 
from north-west to north-east, I felt as much apprehension as 
on the commencement of rough weather. The captain ordered 
the royals to be taken in, sail shortened, and began to tack 
up to the north-west, under the impression that the wind 
would change, and that if not we should not lose by this 
course being taken. The barometer had fallen to 2870, which 
should have partly indicated bad weather. In the morning 
the wind changed to south-west and we again tacked ship, 
and by daylight we were going at a fair rate, and before 12 
o'clock at noon making good time, the day being beautiful 
and fine, and the sun enlivening everything that had a wintry 
aspect with the charm of genial summer. Here is one of the 
anomalies of the barometer, inside 50° south, and experience 
goes to show, as the captain says, that the rise and fall of the 
mercury is of no earthly use for taking in or making sail, and 
that it rather accompanies than precedes changes of weather. 
He remembers that at Cape Horn, on a previous voyage, the 
mercury fell to 28°, which in any other part of the world 
would have indicated a hurricane. He remarked that such 
depression may mean moisture, or fog, or a northerly gale, 
but on this occasion he saw ships taking in sail whilst he 
ordered up royals and studding sails, feeling that the other 
masters would say he was going to get himself into a mess. 
However, a calm came on, and his hopes were verified, and 
whilst the other ships were probably lejt in the calm he had 
passed through it and got nicely into fine weather and fair 
wind by disregarding the indications of the mercury. 

April 26th. — Notice that in these latitudes, 37° south and 
30° longitude, that the water changes in temperature without 
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any regard to time of day or night, midnight sometimes being 
warmer than day, and the various hours of each different from 
what one might expect. I noticed that yesterday the water 
had a dull green colour, like porphyry, and that the dash of 
the splash of the foam was like that of a filthy stream. To- 
day, however, the water is of a fine, light, indigo blue, and on 
rising this morning I could not see a single bird of any kind 
in sight, although for 5,000 miles we had never been without 
their cheerful company. The sea last night was very phos- 
phorescent, and the boys, on throwing a bottle into the water, 
were amused by the flashes of light it produced. 

April 27TH. — Here at 4 p.m. we were becalmed, and at 
35° s. 1., 30° w. 1., a vessel was reported in sight, from the 
mast head, on the lee bow. Wind west, without a single 
cloud in that direction or in the east, the north and south 
having each a line of stratified clouds near to the horizon, and 
as the sun sank below the waters the tints of the sky, and of 
the clouds, and of the sea were magnificently imposing. The 
sea to leeward was of a fine rich purple, and varied every 
moment in depth or delicacy of tint, whilst the eastern sky at 
the horizon was of a beautiful blue, capped at some 6° to 10° 
from the extreme edge of it by a belt of colours from the 
southward, of pink merging into blues, greens, and gold, with 
a softness and beauty rarely beheld even in the charming 
sunsets of tropical latitudes, in which sea and land combine 
at times with a voluptuous design, to make nature the inspira- 
tion of all that poets dream and artists aim in vain to put 
on canvas. No pen could pourtray such a scene, with the 
wild and fiery contortions formed north and south, by the 
play of the setting sun on some cloud, whilst night came on 
nearer and nearer, and the western sea seemed like a lake 
of silvery waters, waved and fretted gently by the breeze. 
As the time passed on, the waters at our stern looking on the 
sunny south, were comparatively cold and gloomy.' At this 
time a fine meteor struck out from the sky in the direction 
of the belt of Orion, just as the constellation came up the 
horizon, and passing over a light thin cloud with a head or 

nucleus as large as , and was about 3° in length, and 

passed from west to north for a distance of 10°. Certainly 
the most brilliant meteor I ever saw. 

April 28th. — A calm still hung upon us. The vessel which 
was last night on our lee bow was now to windward of us, 
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and we had no signs of a breeze, and the day hung heavily on 
us, the ship only making forty miles on her course in a day. 
We saw about noon three very beautiful fish, but could not 
determine what they were. They moved steady after us a few 
minutes, presenting colours so rich, in nearly all the varying 
tints of the rainbow, that none but those who have seen fish 
moving after vessels in mid-ocean can well comprehend what 
is written of them. We got out our fishing lines, but they 
soon left us, and we saw no more of them. I ought to have 
said earlier on, that before our last gale we saw a number of 
porpoises following the ship, and running hamper scamper 
with us at the rate of eleven miles an hour, to my great 
surprise both in regard to their extreme beauty as seen in the 
water and their wild romping speed and manner. 

I should here refer to the character of our ** grub," which 
seems to be daily getting poorer. Yesterday I asked for ham 
to breakfast, as I had had pork nearly morning, noon, and 
night for some days past, and was becoming sick of it. The 
steward said we could not have ham so long as there was 
fresh pork ! I said nothing, and the captain ordered me ham. 
He seemed rather abashed, and said that was a queer answer 
to come from a nigger : a remark he made after others had 
left the table. The men are employed in this quiet weather 
repairing sails, &c. We all feel the feeding, and to-day I felt 
that if I had not my own wine and beer, I should feel the bad 
feeding very much. Mary is cross with her teeth. Now and 
then I dance, and laugh, and sing to while away the time and 
otherwise occupy my mind. Chamberlain's awkwardness with 
Henderson has led me to many an unpleasant dream, and the 
conviction that I may have to return to Valparaiso to undo 
the folly I committed in making him a partner. But I will 
hope for the best. Mamma is on the sofa, Jemima sitting on 
Mamma, Enrique reading ** Sunny Side," Addison watching 
the doctor and La Fuente playing cards. 

April 29TH. — At 8 a.m. came alongside the " Severn " 
from Portland to London, 57 days out. I took off my hat, 
saluting one of the passengers, who returned it. There 
seemed to be two families on board her, a little boy and girl 
about size of ours with them. She reported 30° longitude, 
and we replied and then parted. We had at this time a ship 
in sight to the north, and another south-east, the latter 
appearing to be on her way to America. A few days ago I 
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noted to the carpenter a barrel set on the stove chimney of 
the galley, and told him it would be setting fire to the ship. 
Next morning it got on fire, and I saw it thrown overboard, 
but it had set fire to the ship first, and had this been at 
supper time the result might have been, warmer than we 
could have enjoyed. 

April 30TH, 1859. — There was a remarkable sunset in 31 s. 
29 w., the rays in black and gold, and what by sailors is 
called ** back stays." 

May 1ST, 1859. — The sun rose in " back stays," the rays 
being crossed as in ladders. At 4 p.m., rainbow from east to 
south, over 90° and 40° in height ; clouds over the whole extent, 
rainbow full and equal, best yet seen. Llamas, — Pizano in 
the spring of 1528 bade adieu to Panama, taking with him 
two or three Llamas, Indians, and vases of gold and silver, 
as vouchers to the Court of his wonderful story. Sea proverb: — 

When the rain comes before the win' 
You'd better take your topsails in. 
And when the wind comes before the rain 
You can set your topsails up again. 

May 4TH.— Saw flying fish and solon goose. Martin Bas 
Rocks ten miles from south-west and haz3^ 

May 6th. — Captain could find no parallel to the course of 
the winds in this place to equal our north-east trades. 

May 7TH. — If the damned cook would only keep grease 
from the meat and ham, it would be a consolation ! Spitting. — 
This is a dirty practice amongst Yankees and of many Eng- 
lish who travel with them. Whether before ladies or not, 
whether in a room, ship's cabin, or deck, or where children 
crawl about a lady's feet, the spitter regards not in his filthy 
habit. Killed pig at 3 p.m., and had it to-day in shape of liver 
and pork chops at 6 p.m. We have had green peas once, 
but there are no more. Never more than one candle, and 
only that for an hour or two : and the oil for the lamps 
getting low, and only forty-two days out. 

May 9TH. — Passed a ship at night, and mate and watch 
asleep ! Saw a barque at 9 a.m., set flag and numbers ; she 
was bound south-east, and did not pay any attention to us. 
Passed barque to the north-west ten miles, in fair wind. 

May ioth. — At 1-15 p.m. heavy squall ; clouds rise at 
north-east : swept by us with a copious shower, and cooled 
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the hitherto oppressive and sultry air. I always feel appre- 
hension when these squalls come on. A few nying fish and 
porpoises. Got bath of fresh water. Enjoyed strong curry, 
with extra pepper and mustard. 

May I2TH. — Two hundred and fifty miles south-east. 
Cumulous clouds to the north, fine and massive, rising up in 
vast cones to the zenith, and lighted up magnificently by the 
moon as she seems to ride along over our heads. The air is 
fine and fresh, and on deck it is most agreeable after a sultry 
day. We sail along at eight miles an hour, with the breeze 
freshening into ten knots before night. 

May 13TH. — After breakfast a very highly coloured rain- 
bow, about 5® high, in the west ; it has two arms resting on 
the sea, and covers from near the ship to the horizon one 
mile wide, a distance of four or five miles, the sea being in its 
path a mass of brilliant colours. Our marriage day ! It is 
oppressively hot below and on deck, and we have not even 
the shelter of an awning to guard us from the blazing heat of 
an equatorial sun, as we lie becalmed on the water. Three 
p.m. : The lack of appetite, the smothering effects of the heat 
and calm, and the lassitude and weariness of lying here at 
rest in mid-ocean become extremely painful to* bear. 4-50 
p.m. : Two rainbows complete, 20° to 25° latitude, and the 
sun in ** back stays." Squall rising on the north of the rain- 
bows. The lower bow is even finer than the one we had a 
few days since ; it is most beautifully distinct in all parts, and 
two-thirds of it covers a magnificent blue sky, and the rest a 
mass of white cumulous clouds to the south, and dark cumuli 
to the north, whilst below and above it the blue sky is 
streaked with thin and fanciful cirrus clouds. The base of 
the lower rainbow rests in deep colours on the ocean, cover- 
ing a large extent of surface, and approaching us as the 
squall comes nearer. To add to this charming sight of 
nature's finest of painting, the pale moon shows herself in the 
east like a thin gossamer figure, just below the lower rainbow. 
Juanita and Mary were covered here with heat spots, a sort 
of nasty rash, and were very uneasy -and impatient. Mary 
threw herself down on the cabin floor after dinner, and went 
to sleep. About 6 p.m. we were going backwards. Dead calm. 

May 14TH. — Fearfull}' hot and close, and with difficulty we 
could raise an awning late in the forenoon. Saw a shark and 
baracoute sailing round the ship, waiting to eat us ! Nearly 
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caught the shark with bacon and hook, but he would not bite 
a second time. Many bonitas in the afternoon, a few fl3ang 
fish also, and a small flock of birds, all of which are novelties 
inasmuch as we have also had some two hours of plenteous 
rain, and made some seven or eight miles out of the calm 
which has prevailed these two days until this afternoon, when 
a few rain squalls came on. Clouds have been about No. 8 
all day, until now they are No. 9, and black and showery. I 
think it is for a change of weather. May God grant it. 

A sheep killed to-day, thin and transparent ! on account of 
which took extra glass of wine. At 5 p.m., after rain, sailors 
catching fish from jibboom ; caught two bonitos, or, as 
Captain calls them, albicores. 

May 15TH. — This was an exceedingly wet forenoon, and I 
paced about deck in my mackintosh and leggings until wet 
through, even to my stockings, which, however, I very much 
enjoyed after the sultriness of yesterday. 

We had the above fish to breakfast. It has plenty of meat 
upon it to give good solid chops, but it is exceedingly dry, 
though for a meal at the equator by no means an unwelcome 
fish, and nicely cooked would be a good dish. In the after- 
noon it was fair but cloudy ; a dull place, indeed, to live in. 

May i6th. — After a long night's rest awoke on a rather fine 
morning, like the one when we met the "Severn." Now 
(ten a.m.) a few miles north of the equator, it is fearfully hot 
and close, and the sweat pours from us whilst we are literally 
burning in almost a dead calm. Sheep killed on Saturday 
not fit for food this morning. Addison sick of fever and 
headache. I also felt very unwell for a short time. Four 
p.m. : Squall just as we crossed the line. The squall got us 
up to eight knots, and appearance of more wind. Breeze fell 
away in quarter of an hour. We have here beautiful illustra- 
tions how the sea, from a state of settled calm, with not a 
ripple to disturb its glassy bosom, may be roused into action 
in a few minutes to a rolling and warring mass of waters, 
whilst in a few more minutes, or half an hour, the wind may 
change or entirely abate as a squall shower passes by, and 
leave the vessel that has been lashed into a speed of nine or 
ten knots quite still and motionless on the waters. Eight to 
nine p.m. : Had several showers, and the air is much cooler 
and more pleasant for all hands. 

The moon was nearly at full, and the night, therefore, 
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although cloudy, was light, and the phosphorescence of the sea 
was not seen to advantage. The little that we saw on the line 
and south of St. Paul's was of a more brilliant and flashing 
character than any we had before. I was amused this after- 
noon whilst watching the sea as we were becalmed, noticing 
numerous small white specks, near to the ship, sailing on the 
surface of the ocean. My first impression was that they were 
small pieces of paper thrown in by the sailors to see if the 
ship was making any headway. They became, however, so 
numerous that I knew they must have some other character, 
and on going down to bring up the captain, I learned that 
they were specimens of the nautilus. I had my doubts this 
day whether Addy, myself, and one or two others who had 
severe headaches after breakfast were not affected thus by 
eating ** bonita.*' I saw porpoise, black fish, and other fish 
to-day. At 8 p.m. noted one of the most singular black clouds 
I ever saw. It stretched over the horizon for a distance of 
90° north to east, and seemed like a vast suspension bridge, 
raised to an elevation of about 3°, the thickness being no 
more than a narrow ribbon. I called up Enrique and Addy, 
and jokingly showed it to them as "the line,*' and it was then 
changing its shape. The boys were doubtful about it and 
thought it might be, and might not be ** the line," but said it 
was like land. It was then assuming the shape of a bluff bank 
of land, as on the bank of a river, and seemed to be moving 
slowly along the shore, not more than half a mile or a mile 
between the apparent shore and the ship : and the dark line 
that at first appeared as the roadway of the bridge now 
seemed like the upper portion of the bank, as the soil and 
turf appear on the surface of a railway cutting. We expected 
this to bring up a smart squall, and the captain tacked ship, 
but suddenly the black line dispersed over the whole sky by 
the blowing of a swift breeze from behind it, and we did not 
gain more than a very slight increase of speed ; in fact, we 
were deceived entirely by it, and are now (9-15 p.m.) only 
creeping along at about four knots. 

May 17TH. — Seven p.m. About .50" north. During this 
afternoon the sun and clouds formed a magnificent array of 
tropical scenery. The clouds all around the horizon except 
in the south-east, being cumulous and dense, and grouped 
into vast and ponderous masses like the ruins of a land of 
giants, and even in forms like old temples or altars for ancient 
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Dmidical worship. At or about 7 p.m., the zenith was nearly 
free from clouds, and the stars were mostly visible through 
not having great lustre, and the horizon a dense cloudland as 
before sunset. The friU moon rose on the margin of the vast 
ocean, peeping inch by inch over a strata of dark and heavy 
cumuli, and when it was fairly visible cast its full blaze of 
light over the horizon up to our ship's wake, the waters at 
the moment being as smooth as a sea of glass, and only 
stirred by a full long swell from the south-east, which gave 
to it the motion of a vast bright mass of molten metal. As 
the moon crept higher in the skj', she lent, step b}' step, still 
newer and stranger forms to the dense clouds. Before she 
had risen 20 above the horizon, she looked like the eye of 
some huge monster, whose long extended jaws were in a line 
with a thinner line of clouds, separating the monster from an 
animal having nearly the form of a gigantic bird, whose bear- 
ing was defensive, and whose expression had the impress of 
fear and resistance. Beneath, a range of darker clouds arose, 
and then the moon brightened up the whole with light and 
shade, deep and glorious, and the first dark patch now seemed 
like a roadway to some new country, and we could fancy that 
if we turned our vessel towards it we could have run rapidly 
into some awful abyss far from the motionless sea in which 
we were now becalmed. 

When these strange and varied scenes passed away the moon 
rose into the clearer sky, and the weather bore the aspect 
of settled calm, so rich and so beautiful altogether that it was 
impossible not to feel emotions which spring from the grand 
and sublime things of nature. Our ship's sails stood out clear 
and white against the sky, and our decks were light as day. 
The southern cross was displaying itself over the ocean we 
had left behind us : our children were playing on the moon- 
lit decks, the sailors were singing and playing the violin and 
accordion, my wife and I and the Doctor and Jemima were 
sitting quietly enjoying the scene, and the Captain was rest- 
ing gloomily over the handrail of the cabin, bewailing his 
ilL luck in being becalmed contrary to precedent and his 
former experience, in a region he had hoped to have left 
behind him a week ago. And we ourselves could not but 
regret that everything after five days of nearly dead calm, 
seemed as hopeless for wind as when we entered on the Equa- 
torial regions. There is at times a gloom and sadness in a 

K 
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calm that makes the most resigned of men feel restless, for 
one can conjure up a long and dreary passage, with failing 
provisions, and the seeds of discontent in passengers and 
crew. In the midst of this I sent down my little girl to our 
room for a bottle of sherry, and we enjoyed a glass of it not- 
withstanding the heat and sultry weather, and the knowledge 
that we had now very few good things in the kitchen line left 
to enjoy. 

Equator. Arose to a very fine morning and nearly dead 
calm, and with no apparent prospect of getting out of the 
doldrums. We amused ourselves throwing things over the 
ship's side to watch them sink in the clear green of the ocean 
lighted up by the sun : and the articles (beer and wine bottles 
with papers on them) as they sank gave us an idea, a very 
vivid one, of vast depths. The air is cooler, but the two 
younger children are still sadly troubled with rash. 

May I 8th. — Terribly oppressive this morning, and could 
scarcely eat anything. At 11 a.m. clouds thickly gathering, 
and wind gets up. Holds as if in north-east trades for two 
hours, and then wind dies out. 5-30 p.m. : Heavy dark blue 
clouds all around horizon to north, looks most gloomy. 

To-night is dark and dull and dreary, and rain is falling, 
and the calm continues with small prospect of change. We 
came off deck at 7-30 p.m., the moon not having risen, and 
the surrounding scene being a dark and gloomy mass of 
waters, only lighted up now and again by the phosphorescent 
light caused by passing fish or molluscs on the surface. 

May 19TH. — After dull night and a spree with a rat in 
children's cabin, which they enjoyed, jumping from berth to 
berth, we rose to calm weather, as during the night. At 
9-30 a.m., appearance of north-east trades as yesterday, but 
looking better. Ojala ! Saw something pass, like a jar. 
Smoke of a steamer to south-west. Saw steamer going north- 
east of us, apparently from Rio. If this north-east breeze be 
the trades we have got, in 2° 15 north, I should think the two 
hours wind we had yesterday was a portion of the trades, but 
that at their margin they are broken by squalls, &c. 

May 20TH. — Arose well at 6-30 a.m. Ship going steadily 
twelve knots, the steward comes in to tell the captain that 
Mr. Wind is on board, cross-jack and main-royal torn. Mrs. 
Rain follows, and in one hour she has so thrashed Mr. Wind 
that our speed is reduced to three knots. I presume Mrs. 
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Rain has a spite at us, as the captain cursed her for washing 
the oil from our decks on Saturday last. It rains tremen- 
dously, and I have been on deck until wet through, to show 
Mrs. Rain that I have not lost my respect for her. It is 
wonderful to see how soon Mrs. Rain takes the wind's 
breath when she puts her best speed on. Saw thousands of 
porpoises jumping and running along with us. Soon after 
seeing the porpoises the wind grew stronger, and since 9 a.m. 
we have had good strong eight to nine knot breezes. Ma sick 
with headache. I was wet through all morning, but now, 
having changed stockings, and the deck being dry and wind 
good, I feel well. Boys flying kites. Before the moon rose 
it was dark and hazy. The foam in the ship's wake was 
lighted up with millions of phosphorescent stars, and here 
and there at intervals, with immense flashes of phosphores- 
cent light as of lightning, and extending over patches several 
feet in diameter, appearing like masses of white and red 
fire ; and on each side of the ship, on the entire bosom of the 
ocean, were patches of light continually emerging from the 
deep as though the sea were a mass of living fish made of 
molten silver. 

Elastic cloths, for several degrees north and south of the 
equator these mackintoshes become sticky and soft, and the 
stitches and overlaps give way. This wants a remedy. 

May 23RD. — Going briskly at eleven knots. Three flying 
fish flew on board this morning at 6 o'clock, and seem to 
have brought us good luck. All we talk about now is Grand- 
ma, and Ma says she is praying for us, which makes the ship 
go so fast ! We are not seasick, but homesick. 

I laid out the wings of two flying fish on a paper. We had 
two flying fish fried for Ma for breakfast. They are most 
delicious, I think as good as trout. The captain says better 
than trout, and that trout is a poor fish. Perhaps he knows 
more of cod fish, being a Yankee ! 

May 24TH. — All drank to the Queen, being her birthday. 
Notwithstanding a ten to eleven knot breeze, phosphorescence 
much less. 

May 25TH. — Growing terribly weary, although making good 
speed. But the food is so bad, and cooked so wretchedly, 
that I eat scarcely anything. I have not eaten half a pound 
of bread in sixty days. I have not tasted meat for a month 
except on one day, and feel that both self and family are now 
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suffering in health for want of proper food. Yet we came this 
way for pleasure, and paid the highest price to secure all 
things first class. It is a fraud. 

The clouds to-day are heavy at the horizon, and overhead 
they are thin and lofty, being a higher and lower range, the 
lower of which travels very fast by the wind and the others 
above being still. The sky is a strong stone grey. Dark in 
north. Saw Great and Little Bear and Southern Cross to- 
night. 

May 26th. — Rose at 5-30 a.m., sun up. Man caught twa 
flying fish. Ma handed them over to me for breakfast. I 
enjoyed them much, and on these and ham and barley water 
made the best breakfast since I came on board. I wish we 
could catch a lot daily ; they are really delicious food. 

Passed a whaler for Boston, 24 months out, with 540 
barrels of oil; barrels hold about 30 gallons. She had 18 
men. Got some pieces of Saragossa weed, and one of the 
boys got the hook run right through his little finger. The 
doctor got it out again. Enjoyed good glass of old brandy at 
II a.m. on deck. Passed vmder the sun this day, but over- 
clouded. In afternoon wind calmed to four knots. Captain 
thinks we are losing the trade wind. 

May 27TH. — The last two or three days we have had two 
or three birds with motions like the swallow. Much Sara- 
gossa weed. Morning calm, and nice weather, with seven knot 
breeze. I am disposed to think this weed grows in its course. 
It clearly has all the latest conditions of Ufe, and could not 
otherwise be fresh in its youngest bud, as if just picked from 
the rocks, on which some folks think it grows. Most of it 
seems to be of the same kind, and bears a small berry. 

The trades better at 5 p.m. than yesterday, giving us 7 J 
knots and a more north-east course. Weather very agree- 
able, like the trades in the Pacific, and makes the voyage 
more to one's taste. Wish we were in Liverpool. At even- 
ing much weed. Great push in cleaning and painting ship, to 
make her look well in Liverpool. If as much care had been 
taken to make the passengers look well on landing we should 
have been much better fed and have been more happy. 

May 28th. — Saragossa weed still. The quantity of weed 
on this sea must be perfectly enormous, but yet it does not 
form more than a spec on the waters, the average quantity 
passing being about a line of six to eighteen inches in width 
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at distance more or less of fifty yards apart, and runs or lays 
in a direction from east to west. It seems thus to cover the 
ocean. It is a good deal grown over by coral, and seems to 
possess vitality, as though growing as it is seen in the posi- 
tion we notice it. Here and there one may observe many 
pieces at depths of two, three, or more feet, but generally it 
rides on the surface. I think it probable that when it 
becomes laden with coral it begins to die and sink. We put 
out hooks and got large quantities, but except that it varies 
in colour, being a dark olive, mostly from red to green, 
apparently from ripening, there is no difference in it, and its 
berries are in every stage of life, from decay by over ripeness 
to the latest and smallest development of form. 

The trades keep up, the weather fine and cool, and a little 
squally. We talk now about little but Liverpool and Grand- 
ma : The greatest sea port and the greatest woman in the 
world ! Grandma, and dulces, and dollies are our daily talk. 
Killed a pig at 2-30 ; served for supper at 6-30 p.m. After 
the pig was killed the breeze got up to ten knots, and split 
the cross-jack. One or two flying fish. Hot ale and nut- 
meg! 

May 29TH.- -Sunday. Fine, nine knot breeze. The weed, 
in large patches of many yards in extent, and quantity greater 
than usual. Flying fish. La Fuente, Peruvian, signalised 
himself during the passage by making beastly pictures, and 
even by talking obscenely to our boy, only six years old. I 
sent a bottle of wine to some of the sailors who were making 
ships for the children. I long to be at home. 

May 30TH. — We saw one Mother Carey's chicken this 
morning. Saragossa weed all but left us. Cloudy in north, 
clear elsewhere. Wind against us. We want to leave the 
north-east trades for a westerly wind. Many chickens to- 
wards noon. The material for the table grows worse and 
worse ; we have, all of us, for the past twenty days felt this 
extremely. We had only two fowls to begin with, no turkeys, 
no fresh beef ; we have no oysters. Only had oyster soup 
four times, cheese is done, we eat no fresh pork, and when 
fresh pork is served we can't have ham, as that is very low. 
The flour is now musty, the corn flour is sour, the potatoes 
are finished, the butter has been so bad we never taste it. 
Our main diet now is barley boiled in water, and sweetened 
with sugar. There are no currants, nor ever have been; 
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when plum duff has been made it has been spoiled by rancid 
grease or butter. They make twenty-one times weekly, fish 
with rice or potatoes, but no one in the cabin touches it, as it 
is filled with grease, and is abominable. In fact we would 
not have come had we dreamed of the miserable economy in 
supplies. They have had to make candles, of fat, on board. 
There is a surplus of wants, and peas, soup, and pork ! 

May 3 1 ST. — Nearly calm. This morning we saw one or 
two Portuguese men-of-war, having also last night seen very 
many. We have the prospect of a few weeks' sailing before 
us, a gloomy lookout for grub. Barley gruel, and rice may be 
very good for lying-in women to suckle children with, but I 
doubt if it would be proper for medical men to commend it to 
young married people to raise children on ! 

Saragossa weed left us yesterday entirely. Man painting 
ship ; the children at their lessons ; self and wife sitting and 
reading, and trying to pass time, which is a heavy drug. 
Read in '* Chambers' Journal," February 17th, 1855, p. loi^ 
article on Lynch Law in America. Sunset very fine, with 
black clouds and pale red lines, and masses like burning 
metal. Many nautilus. 

June ist. — Very close and warm, sun obscured, wind got 
round to south-east. The doctor says the coal and firewood 
are done ! The cook asked him if he had any old books. 
Nothing to cook, and nothing to cook it with ; rather a fine 
proof of Yankee thrift ! Why, we are worse off than cargo, 
although that pays only £2 a ton whilst we pay about ;f6oo 
a ton. 

Brother Ned's letter, 14th March, 1853. ^7 wife sent this 
to me as I was lounging in my berth. I read it with much 
pleasure, although I do not know that I ever saw it before, as 
it was written two days after I left England, in hopes it 
would reach me before leaving. It is a kind affectionate 
letter. Gymnastics : I agree with Berkeley that the rich 
may join the poor in their sports, doing honour to themselves 
and giving happiness to the poor, without in any degree 
lessening their respect for their wealthy neighbours. I think 
we ought according to the living to be classed as second class 
passengers, but in that case we should only pay £'j^ instead 
£iSO' Many molluscs; the sea calm as a sheet of glass, 
horizon very distant. Got some barnacles and crabs. Water 
ordered by captain to be taken more care of ; this likely to 
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£ail also! To-night many specimens in the sea of a small 
insect like a blue-bottle fly in colour. 

June 2nd. — Lat. N., — Long. \V. — I have often noticed 
since I left England, both when passing the West Indies in 
1853 and since then on the coasts of Peru and Chile, as well 
as when residing on land, that the new moon presented an 
appearance which I had never seen in England, i.^., that one 
sees very clearly not only the illumined form of the new 
moon, but, with great and remarkable distinctness, the whole 
round body of the moon as in shadow, the outer edge or 
circumference being lighted as by a thin line of white light ; 
and this evening, with the aid of a good glass, I could discern 
the forms of the mountains of the moon as one sees them 
under a full moon. 

Still calm. Marine blue-bottles in dozens every square 
yard of water. This class of mollusc of all sizes also, from one 
to several inches, abound in the ocean : its colour of a light 
brown when seen in the water, with streaks in the body more 
or less dark or transparent, the head being very little more 
coloured than an air bubble ; the tail, or feelers, of an inch or 
two inches diameter. It is four or five inches long, and 
divides into several branches ; some of them have long 
strings, varying from a thirty-second to an inch in diameter, 
and sometimes two to three feet in length. 

There are thousands of these and others, whose bodies are 
no more visible than the outlines of an air bubble, yet whose 
vital system may be seen within in fine purple streaks which 
appear to contain their circulating blood. Candles are being 
made from pigs' fat and resin. How dreary a thing is a calm 
where you see life without motion, and with the means of 
sustaining your own life consuming away. It is like death 
with the sense of past being, the knowledge of friends, society 
and pleasure, beyond our grasp. 

Sailors dancing and playing the fiddle. Agva a la Cava de 
Addison ! Having got up late this morning, as it is his 
custom to do, I ordered him to bed at 7 p.m., but when the 
time came he begged off, and I agree that he shall stay up 
till 8-30 on condition that if he does not rise at 7 a.m. to- 
morrow I may throw a can of water on his face, to which he 
agrees, laughing with contentment. 

La Luna and mirror. When the moon was nearly over- 
head, and at full moon, by holding a mirror saw it quad- 
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rupled. Sailors say they can see its age this way. Dr. Haz- 
litt says he had a red silk handkerchief with which he had 
seen Jupiter's satellites when they were not visible to the 
naked eye. 

A Lazy Life. — Let a man charter a ship to remain twelve" 
months in the calm belts of Cancer or Capricorn, and leave 
everything in the shape of hooks behind him. I fear this very 
notation of things proves I am not destined for rest. 

June 3RD. — Addy took the water on his face, not having 
risen as per last night's agreement. Nautilus : He seems, 
or she seems, to fill her sails at pleasure, so as to tack ship 
even without changing position, having some arrangement by 
which the sails are inflated, and the wind taken off again at 
will to change the direction. The body is more beautiful than 
the sails, being like a thin gauze or delicate silk, and the 
colours, very beautiful and changing in effect like an opal. In 
fact the Portuguese man-of-war, as this little thing that floats 
in full sail on mid-ocean is called, is an opalescent fairy ship, 
almost without any but ideal qualities. 

The crabs and barnacles we boxed up the night before last 
are quite dead, and quite clean. Those we placed with sea 
water in a bottle are all dead, and they as well as the water 
emit a fcetid odour — very. Many nautilus this evening, 
although we have a three to four knot breeze. 

June 4TH. — Small patches of Saragossa weed, and all one 
kind. Many nautilus to-day. Weather very unpromising for 
wind. Going two knots. Sheep killed this evening. The 
hind quarter appeared to be about 3 lbs. weight ; it hung 
near a fore hawser hole, and the sun shone upon it, ajid the 
doctor said it would do to read the Lord's Prayer through ; 
Jemima said it would do for a lantern ; Ma said it was "thin 
but healthy " ! 

June 5TH. — The sun set without a cloud, and cast a bright 
yellow over the sky, which is said to denote wind, but we rise 
this morning to a calm. The clouds, however, are more 
numerous. There are small fish astern. Breeze, at 10 a.m., 
up to five knots. Since morning we have entered the Gulf 
Stream. That we notice by the colour of the water, which 
was this morning of a dark blue, and now, at 3 p.m., is of a 
dark olive green. Water 2° cooler since noon. In one hour, 
or say after 5 p.m., the water became again dark blue, which 
leads one to think its green portion may have been due to 
shallow water. 
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Doldrums : Speaking of 4° north and between 19® to 23** 
west, Commodore Sinclair says this is ** certainly one of the 
most unpleasant regions of the globe." A dense, close at- 
mosphere, except for a few hours in a thunderstorm, during 
which torrents of rain fall, when the air becomes a little 
refreshed. But a hot glowing sun soon heats it again, and 
but for the awnings and a little air put in circulation by the 
constant flapping of the sails, it would be almost insufferable. 
No person who has not crossed this region in a sailing ship 
can form an adequate idea of its unpleasant effects. One 
feels a degree of lassitude unconquerable, that not even sea 
bathing, which everywhere else proves renovating, can dispel. 
Except when in actual danger of shipwreck, I never spent 
twelve more disagreeable days in any part of my toiling life 
than is created by these dull, monotonous, calm latitudes. 

Maury says the emigrant ships from Europe to Australia 
have to cross here, and are often baffled in the calms for two 
or three weeks ; then the children and passengers who are of 
delicate health suffer most. He adds : ** It is a frightful 
graveyard on the wayside to the golden land.'' On winds 
see Job., xxviii. Ten p.m. : Not a single cloud on the sky. 
The sun has set twice in bright yellow sky, but still we are 
only running two knots. All rules and laws of weather seem 
at fault, and sailors, with all their lore about winds and waves, 
seem as incompetent as others, and one is disposed to 
remember our Lord's words : *' How can ye discern the face 
of the sky ? " A thick dark bank of cloud rose on the south- 
west at sunset, but fell again below the horizon. We are now 
weary of our passage, weary of our food, and weary with 
everyone on board, and we hourly talk of Liverpool and 
Grandma, with less hope of a speedy arrival. Read to-day 
Spanish Nun and Ross' Telescope by De Quincey. Am 
quite well in health, but we are all weary of beans, musty 
bread, and bad fare in general. Under any circumstances, 
although the captain is, no doubt, a good man and a good 
sailor, the provision department is so wretched from the 
bread to the lamp oil, that one can hardly esteem the dearth 
of things less than fraud ; although in a case where we can 
gain no redress by making a noise, it is best to submit with 
apparent content. Only, — nobody will catch me again in a 
down east ship with a teetotal skipper ! Sans relas, sans aceite^ 
sans todo ! 
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June 6th. — Nautilus numerous until now, sadly too plenti- 
ful for our liking, as it means being calm. Captain says to 
second mate : ** If anyone touches the paint or gets upon 
the house, just give him four hours on deck ! ** It is really 
ridiculous to see the captain annoy himself about paint, and 
drops of oil, and specs of tar that the eye can scarcely recog- 
nise, and to compare his care in such matters to the gross 
neglect of our happiness and needs, in respect to food, as first 
class passengers. 

Saw a large piece of a topmast drifting to southward of us, 
and covered thinly with barnacles. Saw a barque pass across 
our bows for southward, and Mary took great interest in it. 
In kitchen they report rice nearly done. 

June 7th. — The bread was so bad this morning that on 
gomg down to the cabin for breakfast, the odour from it was 
quite offensive. This might partly be prevented by drying 
the flour before cooking. Saw a vessel bound for United 
States. Saw yesterday large jelly fish, like smaller ones, but 
some ten inches diameter; colour white, with lines of pink all 
over the body. Weed in very small patches still. Ten a.m. : 
Clouds and a breeze of seven knots made us feel elated ; we 
felt like fighting ! John (Rique ?) had prayed three nights for 
a breeze. Several ships crossed us on road for United 
States, and, fore and aft, ships are in sight, same course as 
ourselves. This is lively, for on the voyage round the Cape 
we did 5,000 miles and never saw a sail. The sea is a big 
place ! Find it hard work reading. All our thoughts are of 
home. 

Phosphorescence we do not see here, except that in the 
wake of the ship, the water is beautifully limpid and fresh 
looking; and at the bottom of the helm, 20 ft. deep or so, 
there is a fine white streak, a yard wide, phosphorescent. A 
fishy smell prevails in the breeze to-night, a matter that none 
of us has noticed anywhere else on the passage. It is like 
what one experiences in a fishing harbour, or where seaweed 
is cast on the beach. Mother Carey's chickens noisy to-night. 
Never heard them make any noise in daytime. To-day saw 
two ducks, and yesterday three. 

Sera hien hacer un viage a Paris si no con otra ohjeta de educar d 
mis ninos para apprender la lengua, 

Maury (Lieut.) speaking of Chile, says under head of south- 
east trades on the southern coast : ** In our summer time. 
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when the sun comes north and drags after him his belts of 
perpetual calms and winds, the Chilian coast is left within 
the regions of the north-west winds ;' the winds fhat are 
counter to the south-east trades, which, cooled by the winter 
temperature of the high lands of Chile, deposit their moisture 
copiously. During the rest of the year the most of Chile is 
in the region of the south-east trades, and the same causes 
which operate in California to prevent rain there operate in 
Chile ; but the dry season of the one place is the wet season 
of the other. The weather side of all such mountains as the 
Andes is the wet side, and the lee side the dry." 

" Moisture is never extracted from the air by subjecting it 
from a lower to a higher temperature, but the reverse. Thus 
all the air which grows cooler m its passage begins to 
condense as the process of cooling goes on." 

June 8th. — Tide rips at 9-15 a.m. We notice a streak of 
foam in direction north to south, 1;,he bubbles being more or 
less an inch in diameter, and the total width of the foam or 
tidal crest 18 inches, running like a belt across our path. 
Just afterwards we notice the rips crested setting on the 
weather side of us, and heard their rippling very distinctly. 

The captain says, — and he is an ardent Yankee, — " That if 
all the politics of the world, with all their meanness and 
venality, were boiled into one filthy mass, they would not 
begin to be comparable to the iniquity of political action in 
the United States.'* Of course this does not mean much, for 
in the United States the word " politician " is often used as 
we in England do ** trading politician," or a politician of no 
principle. Twelve a.m. : Agua, verde oscuro ; p.m. : Dark 
indigo blue. 7-30 p.m. : The sky covered with every 
imaginable kind of clouds, or one may say, every kind that 
imagination fails to create. Wind faint from the west ; in 
the south-east, just on the horizon, is a dark hazy line of 
steamer clouds, about one degree in latitude, whilst above 
this is a dense and well packed mass of cumuli, extending 
from east to south, which have every possible form, whether 
of vast mountain masses, of grotesque human forms, from the 
Judge with his wig to the Turk lolling and smoking his pipe 
in luxurious ease. Above this, at a height of 10° far back on 
the sky, is a range of stratified clouds, plain and sharp, 
extending nearly from due east to due south in simple lines, 
but of varied colours, and these again are faced by a variety 
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of fleecy thin cumuli. And higher up there is a large mass of 
cirrus olouds, commonly called " mackerel sky," and of so 
velvety a nature that they seem like patches of velvet down, 
piled upon each other with the skill of a genius ; and again, 
before these and passing onward to the east, is a thin layer 
of fleecy cumuli semi-transparent, through which the others 
continue to be seen as night's curtains are drawn over the 
sky. The west and west by north much the same so far as 
their mixed character, but the clouds there are less dense, and 
although the sun has set they are darker than those in the 
east, where the direct light of the sun has been much longer 
gone. 

It is vain to talk of this or that as cloud-like in an artist's 
work, for on the ocean and in the tropics you see skies so 
varied and clouds of such unimaginable grouping, and lights 
and shades so thin, or so dense and tumultuous, that none of 
those who have seen them can picture again to even their 
own mmd's eye, and none can attempt to give their being life 
on canvass. Their shape, colour, forms, are as evanescent 
and wonderful as thought. 

June qth. — Rose to a four knot breeze. Before we were 
dressed we felt the fumes of the bread, which disgusted us. I 
took barley water and corn mush to breakfast. This is hard 
doings in a four knot breeze. One of the sailors tells me that 
beans have been sent back three times from the forecastle 
this week. He said, in reference to our case, that ** hunger 
and ease is a dog's life." El Senor B de La Fuente, our 
Peruvian passenger, having carried his obscene pictures to 
the extent of letting my boys see them, I told the captain 
that if he did not protect me from such grossness that I 
would take the matter into my own hands, and protect 
myself. 

Here we are, sticking 1,500 miles from home (after being 
on sea since i6th March), and only going two knots. We 
have much to be thankful for notwithstanding, but I confess 
that this tard}' progress, with the time we have been at sea, 
makes me now wearied and impatient. I trust whilst science 
enables us to go by steam, I may never enter a sailing ship 
again. I found an old pen, and pitched it overboard ; it may 
serve a shark for a tooth pick, or perhaps lead to learned 
comments amongst the fraternitj^ of whales. ** Hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick." 
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June ioth. — Awoke at 2 a.m., when a barque, which was 
yesterday in sight, was reported near us. At 4 a.m. breeze 
up to eight knots, and I was so much elated that I got up 
and went on deck. The barque was now falling astern, and 
our own vessel seemed as if joyous in her own element again. 
1 think the captain meant to board the barque for provisions. 
However, the breeze pleases me better, and I thank God for 
his favours and mercies. 

Molluscs. — Last evening the sea was literally swarming 
with small things, which from deck seemed no bigger than 
specs of dust on the water, but so dense that every square 
foot of water must have contained thousands of visible living 
objects. We saw one, a mere jelly thing, about five inches 
long and an eighth in diameter, wriggling itself like a snake 
through the water. We threw in a bucket and drew some 
out. The}'^ were as delicate in size and colour as the one 
referred to on the 2nd inst., and were rather undecided in 
their forms ; but from a quarter of an inch to five-eighths of 
an inch in length, and half as much in girth. Placed in a 
glass tumbler they seemed to have scarcely more consistency 
than water, with a small spec, hardly so big as a pin's head, 
for the organs of vitality, and which was of the most delicate 
violet in colour with a streak in the centre of yellow. And 
from these organs to the extremities were one or two violet 
lines, so fine as to be scarcely visible to the naked eye, being 
finer than a fibre of cotton, and apparently being the medium 
for some vital circulating fluid. I placed some of them singly 
between two pages of my book, and put it for a moment under 
the press, and all that remained was a slight colouring of 
opalescence, in a thin film like melted or dissolved isinglass, 
so thin as not to be sensible except to the eye. When these 
animals, or whatever they may be called, are taken from the 
water and seen in the glass, they are a chain like a group of 
forms, but when we poured the water away and placed them 
on a plate, they could be separated into single beings, as 
above described. They seemed, when undisturbed in the 
sea, to bed themselves like a lot of little children sleeping 
together naked in cold weather, and adhered when in 
motion as if by the angularity of their forms ; but neither 
children nor herrings can be so closely packed. To describe 
them briefly another way, — but they defy the pen, — one 
miglit say they were pieces of fine white gelatine or boiled 
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tapioca, with a spot and a stroke of violet and gold thrown 
into their centres. I placed several in an envelope and hung 
them up to dry, in the hope that I could thus preserve them, 
so as to form for my friend Brittain, in Manchester, a subject 
for his microscope which he may never have dreamed of, and 
which few persons can have seen on land, and perhaps only 
very solitary sons of science ever saw or examined at sea. 
Yet the ocean is alive with them, in untold and infinite 
millions, performing their unknown but necessary service in 
the economy and being of everything in the boundless sea. 

Water this morning rather dark green. Sun rose at 4-20 
a.m. in a streak of red sky, extending from north-east to 
south-east, and of one degree in altitude, resting on grey 
clouds, and the morning at this hour damp and chilly. 

Took for breakfast barley water, with sugar, and corn meal 
mush, with molasses, — very miserable food to be fed on day 
after day. Thank God, we have a good breeze. How can 
one respect a captain after treating one's wife and children 
so ? This afternoon the wind continues at an eight knot 
breeze, and the clouds have a grey windy look. I have not 
seen them before in the form they are ; the lower clouds 
occupy to about the fifth degree above horizon, between 
north and south-south-west, and then twenty other distinct 
strata overlie each other up to the height of 20°, in the centre 
of an archway of cloud, and are like finely compressed 
wadding. 

The opposite side of the horizon is somewhat similar. 
Cold. — The wife and all hands complain that it is bitterly 
cold. 

June iith. — Sky clear except cumuli on horizon. Water. — 
Two days ago sea 69° F., this morning 56 J o. The barometer 
that should not be more than 30^10 with a south-east wind in 
this lat., is at 30<>64o''. 

If the captain cheated us by low feeding when he thought 
of making a sixty-five days* passage, are we amply avenged 
by eating up the beans and other scraps twenty-five days 
longer ? 

In an assault case the Judge asked : " Did the defendant 
approach the plaintiff seri-atim ? '* "No, sir-ee," was the 
reply, ** he went atim with a poker." 

Fog and mist came on about 4-30 p.m., with drizzling rain. 
My wife said " This is English rain," and I replied, laugh- 
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ingly, ** then better get wet through in it." Eight p.m.: The 
mist is so dense we can only see harlf a mile from the ship, 
and are in the steamer track. Tacked ship 10 p.m., wind 
veering to north-east. 

June i2th. — Captain says wind will vary to east and 
south. Morning foggy. Saw a large flock of ducks on the 
water. These birds have the habit of sitting on the water, 
but fly away as the ship approaches, seeming to be very 
timid. Most sea birds seldom rest on the water, but Mother 
Carey's chickens at times, in a calm, dance in the glassy wake 
of the ship with great elegance, and add in many ways to the 
interest of voyagers; and Cape pigeons and albatross rest 
and ride on the waves of the storm in quest of food. 

This morning, after having had nothing but musty bread 
for a month, some good flour has come to the table. This 
looks as if we had been maliciously fed, and now are to be 
more gently treated to make our last impressions good. •Ten 
p.m. : The day has been cold and cloudy. To-night a shoal 
of porpoises. We have talked a good deal about Grand- 
mamma to-day, and as we approach home I am anxious to 
know if Grandfather will be alive to welcome our return. Our 
lamps burn badly, and Ma says: " Put in a little Cognac." I 
replied : " No, we may want that for our stomachs yet ! " 

June 13TH. — Mr. Hughes (he died twenty-six years after). 
I dreamed that he kept a shop, and that on going there to 
buy a hat, he tried to sell me an old wig he had worn, and 
which he wanted to part with because it made his hair grow ! 
A big miserable wig it was ! 

Last night I examined a bucket of sea water, and in the 
dark it sparkled with phosphorescence. 

This morning, out of both coal and wood, after using up all 
the loose pieces that could be found, and made chips from every 
spar that would allow it. And we are now taking up eighty 
bales of wool on deck to get at an old top gallant mast, which 
is below. I think I see in all this a marked Providence, in 
which greediness in quality and quantity of food is punished 
by delays, and the saving of dollars punished by the loss of 
twenty days' detention, worth perhaps $3,000. I notice that 
more than ten per cent, of the bales are worse for sea water. 

To-day I gave the captain to understand that I thought La 
Fuente had a desire to annoy us when he made such a noise 
walking over our heads for several nights after my wife and I 
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were in our berths : and that as I had given no cause of 
offence to annoy, and L» Fuente's expulsion from our table 
was well merited, I should take my pistol and shoot him if he 
annoyed me again anyway. 

The captain speaks of his own great regard for honour, 
integrity, and decency. Yet he plays cards night after night 
with this fellow ! He talks, too, of his horror of unchastity. 
Yet he is the bosom friend of the carpenter whom he knows 
has left behind him in Lima, a woman and two children 
whom he has abandoned, although he is himself the father of 
the children, and they are left uncared for in the world except 
by the poor woman he has betrayed. 

June 14TH. — Day by day shows me that there is very little 
skill in judging of weather signs. Little can be said of it 
more than that its operations, though always on fixed laws, 
are in their nature as little understood as if they were fickle 
and .lawless. Even the barometer may be but a delusive 
guide, reporting facts rather than things to come, and Provi- 
dence alone can direct until we have better means for it than 
are yet known. 

I leave out here a few notes on Australian farming, and on 
one of our family staff. 

The lamps are now filled with grease from salt pork. The 
captain came down into the cabin and I walked out, as he 
began to talk of how much oil he thought he had in the ship. 
The beggar, it was his duty to have it, not to think he had. 
The doctor says the captain ought to be flogged on his bare 
back ! The '* boy " says they have one candle, but that is 
for going into Liverpool with. They have also a little naptha, 
that, however, is to be used to go up the river with. The 
biscuits we have had put on the table the past few days were 
the steward's own, being what some nigger passenger had 
given up at Victoria, and he put them on the table, he, the 
nigger steward, being ashamed of our provision. The mate 
(an American) says the arrangements have all the evils of an 
English ship without any of the virtues of an American one. 
The day has been gloomy, and the night is cold and damp, 
but after 7 p.m. one must either go to bed or walk the deck, 
the cabin, having no candles or lamp oil, is so gloomy. 

June 15TH. — Dinner: Pork that smelled musty, beans, pea 
soup, "duff" with dried peaches, the flour musty, the peaches 
tasteless and sandy. Captain absent. This is the doldrums 
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over again. If anything consoles me for our slow progress it 
is the punishment it is to the Captain and owners. He is a 
professor of religion, and believes in Providence, and so do I ! 
Tea : A pancake, as usual made of bad flour and with water, 
eaten with molasses to hide the mustiness, and then off with 
soda, biscuit, and molasses. This is awful, seeing we are 
entirely becalmed and a poor prospect of arrival. My last 
Cognac, with hot water, finished to-night. I have shared my 
wines, and beer, and Cognac rather freely with others, having 
laid well in, and have found them a great consolation ; but if 
we are many days longer shall have no drinks left. Now, ten 
days ^one, the poor old folks, my father and mother, will have 
been anxiously waiting our arrival ; they will be imagining 
all sorts of strange disasters, whilst we are here only worrying 
ourselves in a calm, and practising bad living. 

Molluscs. — To-day, millions of millions, like those on 2nd 
June, but of a lightish brown. Even suppose we have only 
run twelve miles in them, and every square yard contained a 
dozen, all around us the number is enormous. Sailors say 
they are venomous, and I was cautious not to touch them 
with more than my penknife and some pins. The sailors 
were rapping to-night at a water barrel, and John, the 
apprentice boy, said they could not get water enough now to 
wash down their beans. The cook, when I told him he had 
lots of firewood, said " Yes, but nothing to cook." He said : 
*' There is one pig, but it is a pity to kill, she has so many 
young." Everybody seems sick of this voyage, and of the 
Captain. 

June i6th. — Went early to bed last night. Would have 
been glad if I could have had a light to read ten minutes in 
bed. I should advise passengers always to take a few lbs. of 
candles. 

Awoke at a little before 2 o'clock, and could not sleep 
again. The breeze had started once more in our favour, and 
1 got up at 4 o'clock, and walked an hour on deck in the 
misty rain, until I was pretty wet. My beard was covered 
with wet and dew, and my experience is that health and 
comfort are promoted by beards. 

Full moon at 10-15 P*'^^* yesterday, and possibly we may 
now have fair wind home. Horizon very distant last night, 
which I thought was favourable for wind, and barometer has 
fallen for a day or two. Had a glass of wine and a sailor's 

L 
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biscuit at 5 a.m. Passed over a very green patch of water 
about 5 o'clock, which, without any alteration in the sky and 
light, became dark blue an hour after. Yesterday evening 
many whales with backs out of the sea, riding and spouting 
out water, as if in play. Dinner to-day : Roast pork stinking^ 
and roast beans black, and apple duff with a very meagre 
soup. Worse and worse ! The Captain himself, who has a 
devil of a digestion, could not, or did not eat the pork, and we 
all left it. There are only six of the steward's soda biscuits 
left, and God alone knows how we shall go on if the breeze 
which has come does not continue. (I remember here, 23rd 
February, 1886, that the Doctor once said, it may be in my 
notes, that : ** If Mrs. Swinglehurst had not been the most 
amiable of women, the chance of our not thrashing the Cap- 
tain would have been very doubtful). The Doctor, after 
taking his soup to-day, went to bed in disgust. I wanted to be 
quiet, and so only remarked that the pork smelled. Yet it 
has done so for two days. The Captain's sending to Valpa- 
raiso for passengers, under such circumstances, was nothing 
less than fraud. Catch me on a Yankee vessel again ! The 
captain is a religious man and a teetotaller, so that, even 
though I brought with me over ;^io worth of beer, wine, and 
spirits, we have had to drink them when not at table, as I 
never wish to offend the scruples of others. But I think 
nevertheless that a man is a fool, and a knave, and a beast, 
who, knowing that you prefer such drinks, does not give you 
to know that you are at liberty to take them in his presence. 
I regret that the Captain is both a brother Mason and a pro- 
fessing Methodist ! Virtue, itself, w^on't make a mean man 
decent. I ought to have said that we have generally cold 
meat on the table, of some sort, at tea, but when so it is after 
it has been on the table, at dinner, for ourselves, and for the 
carpenter and officers, and has done as dinner for the steward 
and cabin boy. We have always a piece of salt junk hot at 
the dinner table, which none of us ever touch, and not an 
ounce of it has been eaten by the Captain or ourselves ; but 
still, to adorn the table, it appears at tea cut up into thin 
slices, after going the round as beforesaid. 

June 17TH. — The stinking pork, in chops, came again on 
the table, but neither Captain, Doctor, or ourselves touched. 
We breakfasted on barley water sweetened by sugar, and 
musty corn meal sweetened with molasses. The Doctor went 
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to bed at noon yesterday without his dinner, and to quit the 
misery of feelings took a dose of morphine ! The weather 
to-day is most lovely. Now, at noon, there is not a cloud 
except some 2° above the horizon. The sea and the dis- 
tance have also a pleasant darkness over them, as if a shadow 
were cast on them. 

Talking with the Doctor this morning about the pig and 
her fitness for food, he said he would not eat her, as she was 
nearly ready to deliver her young. This afternoon, however, 
she has been put to the butcher's knife, and has departed 
this life with the usual noises of pig killing. Poor piggy ! I 
wonder whether she or ourselves have the greatest right to be 
sorry, — we who have to eat her when nothing else can be had, 
or she who dies for so holy a purpose as keeping us from the 
sin of open rebellion and impatient swearings. 

Piggy, the mother of her unborn piggies, was killed at 4 
p.m., and we had the liver to eat at 6 p.m. The very thought 
of her motherly state inspires sympathy for her. On land we 
should have been loth to kill, and much more so to eat her so 
soon, but as poverty makes men acquainted with strange bed 
fellows, hunger at sea makes us sharpen our teeth for food 
that is otherwise revolting. 

June i8th. — Passed the day quietly, and ate a considerable 
mess of pork, only wishing towards night that we had a glass 
of brandy, with which to wash it down. Brandy done ! 

Wife and I went to bed last night at 9 o'clock, and talked 
of Valparaiso and England until one o'clock in the morning, 
reviewing our position, past and prospective ; and thinking 
and talking of our old friends, amongst whom we named : — 
Parents, Rigby, Waterhouse, Cooke, Bazley, Brothers, Sam, 
Kayton, Brittain, Rawson, Melross, Edgar, and Sister, Miss 
Pitcher, J. B. Turner, Manchester; Hughes, and others. 

When the Captain and I after dark were walking the deck 
near the wheel, a sailor at the helm fell on his knees, clasped 
his hands, and implored ** una gracia," repeating the words 
many times over, but unable to say more, and fell down on 
the deck in a fit. I concluded him mad at first, for about two 
days ago, having asked him in Spanish if he was a Chileno, 
which being an Italian he did not understand, he came to me 
the next day to ask if I had not told the Captain he was ** un 
preso" (a prisoner), and I am disposed to think he is guilty of 
some serious crime, and suspected me of knowing him, and in 
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consequence became alarmed. One of his countrymen says 
he has hardly eaten or spoken for three days, which gives 
colour to my suspicions, as it was about then I spoke to him. 
It was painful to see the man out of his senses, and I could 
not but feel some degree of excitement. 

June iqth. — Slept very badly, ship rolling heavily, but 
gomg a good speed. Rose, or arose, at 5 a.m., not having 
had three hours' sleep, and have walked two hours on deck, 
enjoying the big waves and thinking of the things we have 
passed, and of the things which two or three days will unfold 
to me, after an exile of six and a half years. A few specs of 
weed to-day ; morning gloomy. At 6 a.m. thought how my 
old Mother would be getting up, and I felt a pang lest my 
Father might be gone to his last home, and not have that 
pleasure of seeing us which his letters, from time to time, so 
ardently desired. 

The Doctor told me that this morning he saw the sailors' 
breakfast, which consisted of salted beef and bits of biscuits, 
baked in a pan, and set before them on the floor in this pan. 

Heavy sea, and many droves of porpoises. We tried to 
catch them, but broke the harpoon, which, after having 
struck a large porpoise, doubled up, and broke on one of the 
springs. 

In a high and tempestuous sea, a mass of green colour is 
always on the upper margin of the crested waves, being the 
base or transparent portion of the wave below the crest of it. 

Been to bed for an hour or two, and got up at 6 p.m. Ship 
rolling tremendously in the chops of the Channel. The clouds 
all around the horizon have a land-like look, and not only so 
but an English blink about them. Entirely so they have ! 

At 9-30 p.m. Bassinet rocks and Cape Clear, wind canting 
to north-west. Saw the lighthouse. At 10 p.m., in great 
joy, quoting Shakspeare fc Everybody else that had a good 
word for England, or could say : 

*' This is my own, my native land." 

June 2oth. — Arose at 2 a.m. Wind strong, Kinsale light 
in view ; going at loj to 11 knots, and sweeping away to port 
gloriously. Boys up at 2-30 a.m. ; at 3-30 I turn in for a 
sleep. Got up again at 5-30 a.m., after an hour's sleep. 
Addison went to bed. Strange it is, that whilst one person 
feels anxious and interested to the extent of loss of sleep, 
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another sleeps on unheeding the state of affairs, and seeming 
therefore, to be more happy : which, however, can one say is 
the more happy, — the anxious and nervous, who sees, and 
enjoys, and fears, and doubts, thus combining pleasure and 
pain, or those who have less excitement on account of 
indifference, and who ^pass quietly along, missing much of 
what the other enjoys and suffers ? My wife gets delicious 
rest, unheeding our progress, but will be glad to note it when 
she awakes in the morning. Happy, calm mother ! But she 
misses the scenes, and the sky, and the clouds, and the 
tumbling foam on the sides and at the wake of the ship, 
things I am enjoying at the cost of repose and sleep. A large 
ship, that was in sight indistinctly at 2 a.m., is now nearer. 
We are bringing her up, and are going ahead at the rate of 
10 knots. 

Enrique has been knocking about since 2-30 a.m. He is 
quite excited about how many knots, ships in sight, &c., and 
keeps Addison awake by reporting progress, and can't get 
him out of his bed ! Addison is a mixture of my Father and 
Ma's brother, and neither likes to go to bed nor to get out of 
bed when once in it. 

At 8 a.m. passed United States steamer ** Tuscarrora,'* 
which we sighted at 2-30 a.m. She passed us, or rather w^e 
passed her on our lee quarter a hundred yards distant. 
Mary was greatly pleased, screaming, and pointing her out. 

The day went on very calmly from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., when 
the breeze ran up to six knots, but looked rather doubtful for 
our landing on Tuesday. However, by six o'clock it in- 
creased, and at 7 p.m. we had a ten knot breeze, and now, at 
12 p.m., we are going bravely loj knots, and have left 
Bardsey Light just astern, south-east some ten miles, and I 
therefore, go to bed telling the Captain to call me for Holy- 
head. 

As many as eighteen vessels at once in sight to-day. At 
one time on our passage, perhaps noted before, we went 5,000 
miles and only saw one, and she, like ourselves, was off 
Tierra del Fuego, where we passed her in pitiless storm. This 
evening's sunset was very fine, and made one look back on 
tropical ones for comparisons. I told the Doctor they must 
be very clever in Ireland to make up such a sunset. He 
thought the evening very cold, and yet it is midsummer. Our 
boys, Rique and Addison, made me promise to call them for 
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Holyhead. How often we talk of Grandma, and dulces, and 
dollies, and of leche para Mar}', with Mary and Juanita, who 
at present know a little of Spanish and English. 

The Captain tells me that La Fuente has thrown his book 
overboard, and regrets having painted it. Therefore, I hope 
our refusing to sit at mess with him has been good, and may 
prove to the young man an excellent lesson. I told the 
Captain to inform him that under these circumstances I was 
glad for his own sake, and should forget and forgive. 

But here, twenty-six years after, I am recording events ; in 
fact, evil and good once done live for ever, however mingled 
up and wherever they have birth, for nothing either of matter 
or of thought shall ever perish, but only change its form or 
place in the great eternity of being. 

June 2ist. — Arose at 3 a.m., and saw and sketched Holy- 
head and Skerries. At 4 a.m. the morning was in every 
respect brilliant, and the sunrise was as rich almost as any- 
thing we have seen even in the tropics, being, however, much 
colder in hues and tone. Time very exciting, after over three 
months at sea. We count twenty-eight craft of various kinds 
in sight. A tug came along about 6 a.m., but the Captain 
would not take him at £25, although he pays £12 from the 
Bell Buoy, and now, 7-30 J\.m., with fifty miles to make, I 
feel apprehensive that we may not get home to-day. Juanita 
and Mary were .up at 3-50 a.m. Mary, at 6 a.m., was in 
great glee, and made merry noises on seeing steamers and 
ships. Her first anniversary birthday is to-morrow ! 

The Captain of the tug gave us a newspaper, of the i8th, 
from which we greedily gleaned the war between France and 
Austria, and the downfall of the Derby Ministry. 

Got to anchor at 6 p.m. Recruiting notices, offering 
bounties for enlistment. The Customs Officer took 3 lbs. of 
tea we had left. This had come from China to Peru, and 
paid duty in Peru. There were seven of us, so less than a 
i lb. of tea each, left to us after a three months' voyage, was 
taken. It is rather a mean, dirty policy. Our running 
recruiting boats, offering ;^io bounty for ables, and ^5 for 
ordinary men, is a rather disreputable sort of business. 
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MR. LEDGER'S ALPACA EXPEDITION 

INTO BOLIVIA. 



Ji'^EW travels, in any age or by any person, could be more 
worthy of record, or more interesting, than the account of 
Mr. Ledger's attempt to introduce the Alpaca from Bolivia 
into Australia. But, so far as I know,. the materials for doing 
justice to the case are wanting. The last I heard of him was 
about i860. At that time he was in Australia, and he wrote 
to me saying that he was about to prepare a work on the 
subject. He had given a lecture in Valparaiso on the main 
points, at the Literary and Scientific Society, in the year 
1858, when I was honorary secretary, and Mr. William 
Lloyd, the chief engineer of the Chilian railways, was presi- 
dent. Mr. Ledger and Mr. Savage who was foe some time, 
his companion, gave me certain sketches made during the 
expedition, and I have 'four of these made up neatly in water 
colours, now at Hincaster House ; and they are perhaps the 
only remains of a most interesting and wonderful adventure. 
Mr. Ledger had been supported by Mr. Waddington and one 
or two very wealthy gentlemen in Chile, and finally I, and 
another friend or two, put a few pounds sterling into the 
hands of Mr. Ledger to ease his progress, after he bad come 
near to the end of his great labours. One of the sketches 
above named I shall attach to these remarks in the shape of 
a photograph. The expedition lasted over many years, and 
finally, in 1858, some 336 animals were put on board at 
Caldera, in Chile, for Australia, and apart from many heavy 
costs incurred in former years, Mr. Waddington insured the 
animals for $80,000, or about £ 16,000 sterling. 

Amongst papers Mr. Ledger gave me in Chile, and notes I 
made of his conversations in Valparaiso, I find material for 
the few details which are now put together. What became 
of Mr. Ledger after his visit to Australia has never come to 
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mj^ knowledge, but notwithstanding all his efforts, I fear that 
the animals, though bred and nursed for placing them in safe 
pastures in Australia, must have found the climate unsuitable, 
or more in the past thirty years would have been heard of 
them. 

I may mention here, before giving more of Mr. Ledger's 
own words, that the llama, the alpaca, and vicuna are some- 
times spoken of as if the same animals, but this is not so. 
The true llama is very much a beast of burden, and has done 
an immense lot of carrying over all the wild and desert places 
known in Peru and Bolivia. Perhaps one of the first 
accounts we have of its existence is that Pizarro, in the 
spring of 1528, bade adieu to Panama, taking with him two 
or three llamas, — Indians, — vases of gold and silver, as 
vouchers to the court of Spain of his wonderful discoveries. 
Mr. Savage, who was with Mr. Ledger in a portion of his 
travels in Bolivia, and who gave me sundry sketches of the 
expedition, told me as follows : — 

** Ledger has been nearly six years exclusively occupied in 
this undertaking, having first gone to Australia from Peru to 
learn for himself the fitness of that country for rearing and 
breeding these valuable domestic animals. Finding it suit- 
able, he returned to South America and succeeded, after a 
long time, in getting 800 animals, with which he crossed the 
Bolivian frontier into the Argentine Republic, after innumer- 
able difficulties, dangers, and hardships. Of those 800 only 50 
remained in 1858 to be embarked. The rest of the number 
finally shipped were either born on the march or bought 
afterwards in small flocks, and brought over to the others at 
great trouble and delay. After crossing the Bolivian boun- 
dary into the Argentine provinces, he crept along the east 
slope of the Andes to about 26° south, then crossing this 
chain of mountains, and the Cordillera of the coast, arrived at 
Copiapo, where the animals remained during the fitting up of 
the vessel. In this, his latest passage of the mountains, he 
was pretty successful, but forty animals perished in a snow 
storm. Mr. Ledger has done more than this, he has proved 
the possibility of cross-breeding between the llama and 
alpaca to advantage. In two generations it is almost impos- 
sible to distinguish between the wool of the cross-breed and 
that of the pure alpaca, whilst the cross-breed, called the 
huaricho, has the advantage in size, strength, robustness of 
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constitution, and less delicacy in its choice of food, — qualities 
derived from its mother, the llama. The alpaca, in its native 
state, eats only marsh grass of the valleys, and the llama eats 
, the coarse, but nourishing, grasses of the mountain side. The 

cross-breed eats from either, but prefers the common pasture 
grass. 

** Ledger also captured, whilst young, and domesticated 
them, nine vicunas, which, having been suckled by, llamas, 
will breed with them. This being done on the march was a 
great undertaking." 

In the notes given to me by Mr. Ledger, he says that 
Joseph Hegan, Esquire, so far back as 1828, dedicated his 
exertions to obtaining the wool of the alpaca. The first 
alpaca wool that arrived in England was an unfortunate 
business, and many years elapsed before its qualities were 
appreciated. After, that a long time elapsed before more was 
shipped, but several small lots of animals were sent to Eng- 
land, yet with little success. Mr. Ledger began to think that 
the only way to success was to train the animal before 
removing it from its native home. With that object he 
rented, with the help of others, an estate in the centre of the 
Cordilleras, and began his hard task. In 1845 the Peruvian 
Government passed a law to prevent the exportation. In 
1850 a vessel arrived from Sydney, the owners not being 
aware of the prohibition, and application was made by 
I Messrs. Boardman and Dickson to the Peruvian Government 

for permission to ship 400 animals, but they were referred to 
the decree of 1845. 

It is a strange fact that not a single estate owner breeds 
the animal ; it is bred by Indians only, who are very jealous 
of their masters rearing them. Mr. Ledger meant to give 
details of this jealousy in a work he meditated, but what has 
become of him or the documents I know not. 

His first expedition was in 1851, to get the animals from 
Bolivia, of which he said the causes of failure were better 
known to those engaged with him than to himself. In 1852 
he got a flock together, but finally left to go to Australia and 
see if the conditions of rearing and breeding were there. He 
took a native with him, and after they had satisfied them- 
selves that the project was a wise one, they returned to 
Valparaiso in 1853. After five and a half years of incessant 
' toil and immense suffering, he arrived with 421 animals into 
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Chile, in April, 1857. The greater part of the country over 
which they travelled was totally unfit for the animals, in many 
parts there not being a blade of grass or a drop of water 
for thirty leagues together. They travelled on foot with the 
animals more than 450 leagues, passed three higher and five 
lower ranges of Cordilleras, and in snow, hail, and rain 
without intermission for nearly six months in the year, and 
the other six months complete hurricanes by day and night, 
it was their fate to contend with. No tent could stand 
against the wind, snow, and hail which they met with. This 
animal we are concerned with was formerly an object of 
adoration to the Indians, and was attended to by the Vestals 
of the Temples of the Sun in Cuzco. They were followed at 
times for days by beldames, crying and screaming after them 
for taking the animal away. The Indians are a poor, timid 
race, but kindness will do much for them. ** I cannot forget 
for a moment how much I owe to some of them, yet they 
could not understand the motive I had in leaving home, and 
wife, and children for some six years ; but they stuck to me, 
and fought for me when a price was set on my head for its 
presentation in any province of Bolivia. I never had to 
punish a single man. Of course, at times, I had a large 
number of paid helpers, but they had but few disputes 
amongst themselves, and they and my head men, or mayor- 
domos, identified themselves with me, and no inducements 
could take them from me." He then speaks kindly of the 
solace Mr. Savage was to him after November, 1856, making 
an all but unendurable life bearable, by enlivening the long 
and dreary nights when all seemed desperate. This gentle- 
man made the sketches which it was his intention to use as 
illustratiQns to a book of his travels. But whether any were 
spared, besides those at Hincaster House, is very doubtful. 
One of these sketches, of Laguna Blanca, 10,000 feet above 
sea level, on the east slopes of the Andes, I publish with 
these short notes. 

On this sketch, just below, but in view of the everlasting 
snows, are written, in Ledger's words : ** I arrived with 421 
animals across the high pass of the Cordilleras, into Chile, 
April, 1858, since when I have lost 50 animals, from forced 
marches and trials to which we were subjected, not only to 
save the remainder, but also to save ourselves from total des- 
truction in snow storms." This sketch shows Mr. Ledger 
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and one of his mayordomos, and a number of the animals, 
the alpacas, llamas, and vicunas being shown at rest. 

A second sketch is of a snowstorm in the higher range, and 
bears the following words : ** Before the storm was at its 
height we sent out two Indians to bring in fuel ; they were 
never seen alive again. When the snow had somewhat 
melted away, we found their bodies half uncovered, being 
guided to the spot by vultures." 

This sketch shows the vultures around the lost men, and 
others in search of their comrades, in a country of precipitous 
rocks, amongst the eternal snows, and gives a graphic view, 
more than words can give, to those who have not been in such 
regions. 

A third sketch is taken at a place called Ramadilla, on 
which it reads thus : '* It is now twelve years since I first 
thought of carrying out this speculation, and ten since I 
rented an estate in Peru and Bolivia, and learned the prac- 
tical breeding of the animal. I had once 1,200 animals on 
the route, of which, from being overdriven, sickness, and 
casualties only 50 remain. We have often had to take them 
30 leagues at once, without a blade of grass or a drop of 
water to be got." 

This sketch is on the side of rugged mountains, just below 
the summit of the Andes, and the men are under tents, the 
animals, a large number of them, at rest. The men are pre- 
paring food at a camp fire, and others are unloading or 
loading the donkeys, giving a very picturesque idea of the 
work. Numbers of the animals are seen coming towards 
them from a distant plain, and the scene is very lively. 

A fourth sketch is of a rugged district, where a river, after 
running along a plain, is rushing between precipitous sides, 
the river having to be crossed ; zigzag roads are cut in the 
vertical rock on one side, with just room for one animal to 
pass at once. The alpacas are already over, and the donkeys 
are in the act of coming from the heights to the river, laden 
in the customary way, with packs, perhaps of about sixty or 
seventy pounds each, one fastened to each side of a donkey. 
Three men are on mules, or donkeys, though they are more 
often mules where I dub them otherwise, on the heights 
looking over the distance, as if watching the alpacas. There 
are indications of grass on the lower land, near the river, and 
immense specimens of the cactus, perhaps thirty or more feet 
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in height, are there, standing erect as soldiers on parade, in 
the vast solitude, and one grand specimen is in flower, and 
for the time, in the company of Ledger and his party, may 
boast that it is not " Born to blush unseen," nor to " waste 
its sweetness on the desert air." 

On this sketch are the words : *' I have gone over nearly 
'3,500 leagues on mule back. Have passed three highest, 17,000 
feet, and five lower ranges, 14,000 feet above sea level, of the 
Cordilleras ; and travelled more than 400 leagues on foot. I 
lost one flock that was taken from me in Bolivia, and I was 
twice taken prisoner." 

The last 1 heard of Mr. Ledger was, I think, in the letter 
which follows, which, in fact, I received via Valparaiso, at 
Harmony Hill, Milnthorpe, after my first return home. Still 
I have an impression that two books, a kind of magazine, 
published in Australia, which he sent to me, and which con- 
tained lectures, given on this subject, in Melbourne or 
Sydney, were presented by me to one of the Literary Institu- 
tions of Kendal, but I am now unable to find them. The 
letter named is as follows : — 



(On board the '* Salvadora.") 

A, 

22ND September, 1858. 



Caldera, 



Henry Swinglehurst, Esq., 
Valparaiso. 

My Dear Sir, — On the 17th I completed the shipment of 
336 animals, without a single accident. I am certainly worn 
out, but in excellent spirits, and as sanguine as ever, — in fact, 
more so, as the animals appear to take readily to the change. 
The Captain is obliging, and improves on acquaintance, and 
away from the owners my incomparable men are doing 
wonders. There are no annoyances for them ; I cannot too 
highly praise them. I take twelve in all ; Bradish goes with 
me in lieu of Savage, and is of very great use. I hope he will 
not further be his own enemy. I am sorry to say that with 
Waddington I am not contented, I had no alternative, yet 
your representation of Savage's share, has been taken care of 
with detriment to my own. 

Now, then, my kind friend, adios ! adios ! I can never 
forget your kind sympathy. I hope that before many months 
pass over I may again have the pleasure to avail myself of 
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your hospitality. My kindest regards to Mrs. Swinglehurst, 
to the youngsters, to Mr. Bardin, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Heywood, 
Mr. Budge, and all enquiring well wishers. 

Every animal eats and drinks well. I sold twelve animals 
to Abbot, so as not to crowd the rest : he takes them to 
France. From this kind friend I have received many, many 
proofs of generosity that time cannot obliterate. Insurance 
has been effected for $80,000, not $100,000 as W. promised 
on leaving. Write me as opportunity offers, care of Messrs. 
Graham, Montefiore & Co., Sydney ; send me some Chile 
papers. God bless you and yours ; may every blessing 
attend you is the wish of your sincere friend. In great 
haste, — C. Ledger. 

** P.S. — We have been detained by strong northerly winds. 
We have now a southerly one and are going out ; my last 
letter. Abbot goes in the " Lima" ; you will see him and his 
animals at Valparaiso." 



All the above to me (Henry Swinglehurst) now seems like 
a dream ; thirty-five years are gone since receiving the above 
letter. Mr. Bardin, whom Ledger names, was the engineer in 
Captain Inglefield's expedition in search of Sir John Franklin ; 
Mr. Lloyd was the engineer who was in charge of the Valpa- 
raiso and other very important railways ; Mr. Budge was a 
Shetlander, who went out with Lord Dundonald as a middy, 
but left the service and lived in Chile until he was over 
eighty years of age. Mr. Budge took great interest in earth- 
quakes, and he was in the British Navy, and on board the 
*' Bellerophon" when Napoleon surrendered. Mr. Joseph 
Hegan and Mr. Waddington were, in their day, popular and 
wealthy merchants, having affairs all over the Pacific, and 
known by all who were in any way engaged in finance or the 
business of Peru and Chile. 
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WAR ON THE PACIFIC. 

December 2nd, 18^5. 



SPAIN AND CHILE. 

The conduct of Spain in San. Domingo, Peru, and Chile, 
recalls her ancient vices to the memory without bringing^ to 
her Queen any of the grandeur of her ancestors. The Isa- 
bella of the nineteenth century, whose exchequer is afflicted 
with the ague of poverty, seeks to strengthen her position, or 
enrich her kingdom, by wanton attacks upon a number of 
small but independent nations. The fifteenth century and 
the Spanish Monarchy became illustrious by the discoveries 
of Columbus, who found a new world and placed it at the feet 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. His success gave inspiration to 
adventurers ambitious to explore the new regions, and to sig- 
nalise themselves by the acquisition of riches, and the glory 
of conquest. The West Indies, and the vast continent of 
America, with new races of men and new kingdoms, became 
subject to the Crown of Spain. Cortez destroyed the ancient 
monarchy of Mexico ; and Pizarro was immortalised by his 
conquest of Peru and the murder of Atahualpa. Spain urged 
on the career of conquest and became rich — fabulously rich — 
in the spoils of new kingdoms. With each new acquisition 
her avarice increased ; with every new conquest her powers 
became more despotic, and her sceptre finally extended over 
some five thousand miles of the American continent from 
Mexico to Chile. Her influence was supreme, and her lan- 
guage became the mother tongue of the nations she discovered 
and plundered. 

The history of Spain, from the day she set her foot on the 
New World to the hour when she was driven from the shores 
of the Pacific, a period extending over more than three 
centuries, is the thrilling story of her glory and her shame. 
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Providence placed in her hands the welfare of millions of 
people, and she betrayed her trust. Enriching herself in the 
hour of conquest, with the gold and wealth which the people 
had laboured for centuries to produce, she lavished it on her 
priests and favourites, or wasted it in the fabulous grandeur 
of her court. 

Ruling the New World during one-sixth of the Christian 
era, she left few marks of her policy except the degradation of 
the Christian religion and oppression of the people. She 
built churches by the forced labour of her people, and raised 
palaces for her viceroys and captains-general, with the gold 
she procured from the mines at the sacrifice of the lives of 
millions of her ill-used slaves. She signalised herself by no 
effort for the welfare of her people — her exactions impoverished 
them, her injustice bowed them down with care and misery,- 
and she ruthlessly trampled on every germ of social, political, 
or commercial liberty, to which the people could aspire. 

Three hundred years of oppression crushed out an earlier 
civilization, substituting slavery and misrule in its stead. 
But, forty years ago, after a fierce and brave struggle, in 
which the Chilians took a leading and noble part, the nations 
of South America, won their independence, and the Spanish 
Monarchy, whose crown was bedecked with the dazzling 
grandeur plundered from a primitive people, had to surrender 
every foot of the territory in her colonies, whilst listening to 
the jubilant cries of her revolted subjects, proclaiming their 
independence, and substituting for the old cry of " Viva la 
Espana /" the more healthy one of " Viva la Lihertad /" 

In the history of nations, as of man, a career of wrong and 
the neglect of duty ever closes with shame. Spain buried her 
talents in the earth, and the halo of glory with which Colum- 
bus encircled her brow has passed away and left her diadem 
soiled and dim, whilst her heroes and ancient colonies remem^ 
her only her ingratitude. 

Four years ago, she was flushed with the success of her 
arms against the Moors, and dreams again of conquest ;" the 
machinations of a few hireling traitors in San Domingo fan 
the flames of her avarice, and her soldiers and ships go to 
take possession of the island. I visited the island in 1862, 
and sailed thence in a Spanish steamer with many of her 
officers, for about ten days, calling at numerous ports in the 
island of Cuba, on our way to Havanna. These officers 
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expressed their weariness of the war and the hopelessness of 
their task, and said the lives of their own soldiers were being 
wasted over a difficult and unhealthy district against men 
combined in a resolute struggle, in numbers greater than 
their own, in a climate which gave the natives advantages 
which would require many thousands of Spanish lives to be 
sacrificed before the chance of success could be hoped for. 
The officers were recently from Spain, and, judging from their 
size and character, and the petit maitre attentions they paid to 
the toilet, there would be no doubt that if arrayed in a hand- 
to-hand fight against the Chilians, who are a hardy and brave 
race, they would never fail to be vanquished. 

San Domingo is a hot and miserable city at the mouth of a 
river overlooked by the Castle of Columbus, a fine old ruin, 
built of coral, the stones of which are as fresh as they were 
three hundred and sixty years ago, when, according to tradi- 
tion, Columbus was a prisoner on his way to Spain, Ferdinand 
having ordered Bovadillo to bring him back in chains. The 
natives point to the Tower of Columbus with sorrow, and the 
traveller cannot but feel that San Domingo and its memories 
should have kept any but a vain and unblushing people from 
seeking to reconquer a city which is a monument to their 
shame, and a disgrace to Spain, — well put in the words of the 
great discoverer, who, when the officers wished to remove his 
chains, replied, **/ will wear them till the King orders otherwise : 
and preserve them as memorials of his gratitude.'' 

Whilst Spain was seeking to regain unholy possession of San 
Domingo, she fitted out a squadron for the Pacific under the 
guise of a scientific expedition. But three years have passed, 
and the only contributions to science we have heard of from 
the squadron consist of her naval brigandage on the coasts of 
Peru and Chile. Being in Peru and Chile at that time, we 
know that the expedition was viewed by many with mistrust ; 
but the hospitality of Chile is proverbial and recorded in the 
words of every traveller and in every English history of her 
people. The explorers were well received — after crossing the 
Andes the scientific section arrived in Chile to meet the 
squadron at Valparaiso, went on to Peru, and afterwards to 
the North Pacific, doubtless having made necessary notes on 
harbours and forts by the way. A few months later the 
squadron returns to Peru, and takes possession of her Guano 
Islands, almost her only source of revenue — as a coercive 

M 
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measure to secure old claims — when the Aduiiral, using the 
term reivindicaciofiy which imports the claim to rights never 
relinquished, aroused the republics of South America to a 
sense of danger ; and the Chilians began to see in the attitude 
of the scientific expidition the approach of a systematic 
design of spoliation or conquest. 

I St. — The Chilian Government declared coal contraband of 
war, and on other Spanish war vessels arriving at her ports 
by the way of Cape Horn, bound for Peru, the owners of coal 
refused to supply them. 2nd. — A Fly Sheet, or Squib, was 
published under the title of San Martin, one of the heroes of 
Chilian Independence, and reflected severely on the proceed- 
ings of Spain. 3rd. — A crowd of people at Santiago sur- 
rounded the Spanish Minister's residence, and used terms 
offensive to the Minister, which were deemed an insult to the 
Spanish flag. 

The liberal party, or that of Narvaez,had appointed Taveira 
the Minister to Chile, and was wishful to arrange the dif- 
ferences which arose in consequence of the three offences 
named. The Minister accepted the explanations of the Chilian 
government as satisfactory to himself and to Spain — therefore 
matters went on smoothly, and the country and the mercan- 
tile community felt that the danger had passed. Bat the 
party of Narvaez at Madrid was succeeded by that of 
O'Donnell, and he refused to accept the arrangement of 
Taveira, recalled him and ordered Admiral Pareja to proceed 
at once with his squadron from Peru, to obtam further satis- 
faction from Chile ! Of course, as Chile had satisfied the 
Spanish Minister once, the question could not again become 
very serious. Any nation but Spain would have been con- 
tented : even Spain could not avoid being at least courteous 
and civil, certainly so thought others ; yet Admiral Pareja 
arrived at Valparaiso on the Sunday evening, the day previous 
to the great festival on which the Chilians celebrate the day 
of their independence, and on the very hour of his arrival sent 
up to the Chilian Government his credentials and demands 
which he gave them four days to consider. The demand was 
first, that they should salute his flag, and then he would 
explain the rest — failing which he would proceed to hostilities. 

Now the etiquette of diplomacy in the Navy requires, that 
the Admiral himself should have saluted the Chilian flag on 
entering the harbour. The foreign ministers in Chile, includ- 
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ing the United States, British, French, and Italian, at once 
protested against the Admiral's conduct as unusual and 
undignified, and expressed their conviction that the Govern- 
ment of Chile would listen to all reasonable terms, but that 
she could hot without humiliation commit herself by comply- 
ing with the Admiral's austere demands. 

The Chilian nation aroused itself as one man in a spirit of 
indignation. The insulting tone of Spain was the more 
offensive coming on the eve of the proudest day of their lives, 
the anniversary of their freedom from the bondage of Spain, 
which seemed to threaten anew the hopes of their flourishing 
country and the homes of their children. Men, women, and 
children of all classes, the President, Senate, and Congress, 
the citizens in every town and village, as the telegraph made 
known the demands of Spain, joined unanimously in declaring 
that Chilians should never humiliate themselves ; and they 
prepared enthusiastically for war. 

The Republic of Chile is the advance guard of industry and 
steady progress on the Pacific ; and apart from the pecuniary 
interests which we have in her commerce, her genial hospi- 
tality, her political rectitude, and her good faith, commend her 
to the sympathies of Englishmen. Roman Catholic in her 
religion, she has extended toleration to all sects, and in 
Valparaiso there is a handsome English church and an 
Independent chapel, both well attended and supported by 
English and American families. A young country, she has 
established primary schools in all her towns and villages. 
Her universities are supplied by able professors of art, science, 
literature, and law. Domeyko and Moeste are names familiar 
in the records of geological and astronomical research, and 
her Bellos and Lastarrias in law and literature, are admired 
wherever the language of their country is known. 

In about fifteen years the mining and agricultural districts 
of Chile have been opened up by nearly a thousand miles ot 
railway. She sends to England three-fifths of all the copper 
we import ; her fields have supplied California, Peru, and 
Australia with cereals, and in 1864 she sent wheat enough to 
England to supply Kendal with bread for three years. In 
Chile, the national income exceeds the expenditure, and her 
public faith maintains her bonds at a premium. Her public 
companies, such as railways, tramways, gas and insurance 
companies, all pay fifteen per cent, dividends, and the shares 
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sell at high premiums. Her tariffs are equitable to all nations, 
and imposed only for purposes of revenue. Her exports to Eng- 
land increased fourfold since 1849, and there are $32,000,000 
worth of European goods in her Customs House. The vessels 
of all nations enter her ports on equal terms with her own, 
whilst the imports of Spain are almost prohibitory. Her 
coast trade and her coal mines are increasing rapidly ; and 
her people, blessed with a genial and temperate climate, are 
free from the miseries of want, and enjoy the prospect of a 
career full of promise and developement. 
. As Chile is a large importer of carpets and woollen goods, 
her progress has interest for this district, and wherever justice 
and freedom are appreciated, she has a claim on the regard 
and sympathies ot men, who must look with abhorrence and 
disgust on the attempts of Spain to supply her coffers at the 
cost of a young and happy country. Spain speaks of her in- 
jured dignity and honour — quepicara ! She lives in the world, 
and the world has hardly a good word or a kind feeling in her 
favour; her crusades against liberty and religious toleration, 
coupled with her past histor}', are a bye-word amongst men ; 
and whilst Spain is the only slave power in Europe, in Chile, 
like England, when a slave puts his foot on her soil he be- 
comes free. 

During the American War the voice and sympathy of Chile 
was always warmly in favour of the North, and the United 
States may now return the good feeling. Her land and people 
are affectionately cherished by men of station in England and 
America, who have resided on her soil and enjoyed the warm 
hospitality of her childen ; and, who as their second home, 
affectionately wish her God -speed ! 

Kendal, Dec. 2, 1865. Henry Swinglehurst. 



SPAIN and chile. 

We last week gave a running history of the relative charac- 
ter and conduct of these countries ; and endeavoured to show 
that Spain was rashly and harshly hurrying into a war, that 
must tend to arrest the progress of a young nation in the pur- 
suit of industry and civilization. It must not be forgotten 
that Spain had no old claims on Chile, of either a pecuniary 
or political nature. The offences she has now to redress are. 
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rather imaginary than real ; yet in violation of the funda- 
mental principles of the social compact, in the desire also to 
enslave the free press of a free nation, she has resorted to the 
sad arbitrament of war, when Chile had not an opportunity 
of considering whether reasonable reparation or adequate ex- 
planations could be afforded. Grotius condemns this conduct 
in nations, and contends that war is not to be resorted to 
without absolute necessity, nor unless peace would be more 
dangerous and more miserable than war itself ; and in the 
language of one of the most eminent of modern commentators 
on international law, we are told, that ** every milder method 
of redress is to be tried before the nation makes an appeal 
to arms." 

Doubtless there are circumstances where it is difficult to 
determine whether the honour of a nation has been injured ; 
but there can be no question that a great nation sacrifices its 
character and its honour when, with a threat of hostilities, it 
demands redress from a weak nation, after its own Minister 
has accepted the explanations and reparation which he con- 
sidered sufficient. But Spain is powerful, Chile comparatively 
weak. Spam is nationally poor in resources, Chile compara- 
tively rich, and therefore, a tempting prize to the enemy. 

As the united voice of the diplomatic corps in Chile, and 
the universal feeling and opinion of the British press condemn 
the policy of Spain, we have less reserve in denouncing her 
conduct as unwarranted by the law of nature or the law of 
nations; and less hesitation in soliciting from Englishmen, 
such attention to this struggle, as lovers of constitutional 
right and justice are bound to lend, when the fortunes of 
the weak are being crushed by the cruel and unchristian 
aggressions of an irritated adversary. 

It is unfortunate that there is not amongst nations a suffi- 
ciently powerful police to make quarrelsome members keep 
the peace, and to exercise such influence as in the civil 
relations of society, prevents any of its members from taking, 
as it is vulgarly termed, " the law into its own hands.*' It is 
however not only to be regretted that the law of nations is 
not yet so perfect as the law of individual states, but that an 
amiable dogma of non-intervention has sprung up, which 
wastes its ink in strong protests against might overcoming 
right, yet allows a neighbour's house to be fired, or his child 
to be sacrificed, and declines to quench the flames of one, or 
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save the life of the other, unless it can be accomplished by a 
bundle of protests, or a heap of precepts and platitudes. 

In the present mental and moral condition of nations, that 
f^overnment which should think of abolishing its army and 
navy would be deemed irretrievably mad, yet we estimate a 
nation prone to war rather than peace, as we do the brutal 
pugilist who wastes his years in the prize ring. Commerce 
has been considered to extend the blessings of peace com- 
mensurate with its own expansion; but it has been necessary 
hitherto to protect it, by armed forces, from piratical and 
unjust aggressors. Chile, feeling secure from war in the 
conscioubness that her seaports were filled with goods brought 
from distant nations, and belonging to the subjects of other 
lands, reposed in peace without a navy, feeling herself secure 
in the justice and wisdom of the governments with whose 
people she held an intercourse of mutual benefits. Chile 
signed the Declaration of Paris to abolish privateering, thus 
manifesting her desire for the spread of beneficent principles, 
although, like the United States, her strength might be shorn, 
in the adoption of a new system, which placed her more at 
the mercy of a naval power. Spain refused to sign the first 
article of the Declaration of Paris, and therefore between 
Spain and Chile, the article which abolished privateering is 
of no avail, and the Republic becomes justified in its adop- 
tion. We do, not wish to see her forced to extremities, and 
we trust we have shown how much her infant efforts as a 
young Republic have merited the support of wise and strong 
nations. 

Spain has declared the whole of Chile under blockade ; yet 
Chile has a coast some fifteen hundred miles long, and there 
are only six Spanish vessels in Chilian waters, and these 
necessarily are unable to make the blockade effective. Chile 
has not a single fortified port. Napoleon, in his Berlin decree, 
and Luchesi-Palli in his treatise on the subject of blockade, 
maintained "that the law of nations only permits the blockade 
of fortified places." This view of blockade has, however, 
been contraverted by Hautefeuille and other eminent pub- 
licists, and we name it rather to show how Spain exercises 
her power over the weak, by her paper blockade, than to 
illustrate a principle of international law. . 

England and France, on the commencement of the Russian 
War, made important modifications on the old system of 
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blockade, by which Russian vessels having left port before 
the declaration of blockade, were protected from capture for 
a period of six weeks. The Russian Government gave to 
French and English vessels even a more liberal time, in order 
that the interests of private persons should be secured as 
much as possible from the effects of public war. Spain, 
however, only gave ten days protection to vessels in Chilian 
ports, and to neutrals, at sea or loading at distant stations, 
she gives no notice whatever. As ships from England and 
France arrive at Valparaiso, they are warned off, and, after a 
weary passage of one hundred days at sea, they have to pro- 
ceed to neutral ports in the north, in Bolivia or Peru, on a 
coast which, for two thousand miles has hardly two miles of 
anything else but a wild sandy desert of granite and porphy- 
ritic mountains, where not a blade of grass or a shrub is 
visible, — facts which make this blockade an iniquity only to 
be characterised by the term inhuman. This blockade, be it 
remembered, is essentially one against neutral interests ; the 
loss will be sustained mainly by French and English mer- 
chants in Europe and Chile, whilst the personal sufferers will 
be French and English sailors. We name these things to 
show that whilst Spain has been influenced by a domineering 
course to Chile, she has not tempered her policy to consult 
the interests of neutrals. 

It has been well sustained that a ship's register is a suffi- 
cient guarantee of her nationality in times of peace. Yet 
Admiral Pareja, the Spanish Commander, captured a steamer 
bearing a British register and carrying the British Flag, and 
fitted her out for his own service. 

Although, in our opinion, the conduct of Spam is in every 
respect harsh to Chile and inconsiderate to neutrals, we shall 
be glad if, in the interests of humanity, she may arrest her 
steps and accept the mediation of friendly powers without the 
loss of further dignity to herself or Chile. If it be otherwise, 
let us hope that the young Republic may at least maintain 
her name unsullied and her liberties undiminished. 

Chile may suffer in the struggle, and be less rich in worldly 
wealth at its close, but, by the prudence of her Government, 
the endurance of her people, the braver}^ of her soldiers, and 
the sympathy and approval of other nations, she may yet see 
her star rising unclouded on the summit of her lofty Cordil- 
leras as a beacon light to civilization on the Pacific, whilst 
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her enemy may blush to have recorded in history the details 
of a contest, characterised by no noble impulse and distin- 
guished by no consideration for the cause of justice or 
humanity. 

Dec y, 1865. Henry Swinglehurst. 
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CHILE AND PERU. 



VERY recently we were reading a MS. written about the 
year 1854, by a gentleman of this district to a Manchester 
manufacturer on the remote Republics of Chile and Peru, 
and the views set forth in it read by the events of this day, 
seem almost prophetic as to the fate of Peru, which was then 
spoken of as a God-forsaken country. When we read the 
history of Peru, and all that has been said of her superabun- 
dant riches, and of her beautiful metropolis called the ** City 
of Kings," and when we thmk of the romantic incidents of the 
Spanish invasion, and of the golden treasures of the Incas, and 
the recent prosperity of the country, one cannot but regret to 
see her plunged in ruin by a foolish war \vith her sister 
Republic, Chile. Her prosperity has been steadily on the 
wane since 1854, and seems now as if closing in a period of 
moral and financial confusion. In 1854 a Peruvian dollar 
was worth about three shillings and ninepence, and to-day it 
is worth less than sixpence. The war ships of Chile are in 
all her sea ports either blockading or bombarding, and Callao, 
the harbour of the ** City of Kings," is under the guns of the 
Chilian men-of-war, which are threatening even the destruc- 
tion of the famous city itself, Lima being only about half a 
dozen miles from the coast. 

Twenty years ago Peru was receiving a large revenue from 
her guano islands, and her nitrate deposits in the districts of 
Iquique were an abundant source of national income and 
commercial enterprise. On the produce of her guano deposits 
she built up railways, and her credit was great over many 
lands, and she became a borrower until she owed millions 
sterling, and Peruvian bonds were a favourite investment. It 
is only two or three years since her bonds were at seventy or 
eighty pounds in our market, and to-day they are at least 
worth sixty pounds less, and they pay no interest. In truth. 
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they are valueless, and our own people are the main sufferers, 
just as they are in the miserable bankruptcy of Turkey. 
Peruvians, like Turks, have been lazy, extravagant, and 
proud, and the result is discredit, disgrace, and humiHation. 
She had boundless wealth given her by Providence, and she 
has wasted her means. She has a climate and soil in her 
almost boundless territory that only needed to be stirred in 
many places, and riches grew up in romantic profusion of 
fruits and vegetables, such as made living at once cheap and 
bountiful. All this and more is passing away in a life of proud 
indolence, made more wicked by her pursuit of a " scientific 
frontier." She was not contented to be just and equitable with 
Chile, and she forced upon her a war that has brought daily 
disasters, and now threatens to place her Metropolis under the 
relentless feet of an abused and outraged enemy. The city 
of Santiago, the metropolis of Chile, is some 1,500 miles from 
Lima, the "City of Kings." Chile has an earnest, industrious 
people, and she has been showing her prowess by sea and 
land along all that line of the Pacific coast in a manner that 
commands even the admiration of military and naval men all 
over Europe. 

It is, however, to be deeply regretted that the two countries 
so nearly allied in blood and historical associations should be 
engaged in a destructive war, for, although Chile has won 
immense territory, and the rich and bpundless nitrate beds 
have fallen into her hands by repeated victories, even victory 
itself, like a law suit, often proves more costly than peace, to 
the contending parties. It is to be hoped that substantial 
peace may soon arrive, that Chile will retain her hold of 
Tarapaca, with its nitrate beds, for the industry of her people 
will develop them, and they are of world-wide importance. 
But, in any case, we shall be glad to see an early peace, and 
we trust that Chile may return ere long to her works of in- 
dustry ; that her rich fields, which send us large supplies of 
wheat, ma)^ be cultivated in peace, and that her mines, which 
supply most of the copper that the world uses, may ring with 
the sound of voices no longer needed in a defensive or offen- 
sive war. We would wish prudence to guide both Peru and 
Chile, after their strife is over, for Peru sends her sugars, and 
her wools, and her bark to our ports ; and Chile sends us 
wheat and linseed, fruits and honey, copper and silver, and 
we can have no higher or better wish than to see industry 
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flourish in these distant lands, that they may enjoy peace, 
and live in honour and credit amongst nations, and that Eng- 
land, as the friend of liberty, may join with these Republics 
in an increasing commerce and friendly intercourse, and that 
the romantic story of enterprise and industry which Chile has 
to place before her sons may be an incentive to new and 
prudent works, adding to her credit, maintaining her financial 
prosperity, and reflecting favourably on all her people. Chile 
has able statesmen, men of great learning and experience in 
her councils ; she has a literature of her own, and writers of 
genius in the departments of law and letters, and she has a 
people as brave, as industrious, and as faithful in friendships 
and service as any on which the sun sheds her refreshmg 
influence on the boundless shores of the Pacific ; and from 
San Francisco to Japan, or from Australia to her own snow- 
clad mountains of the Cordilleras, there is no more promising 
land, and no people, with a population of only 2,000,000, 
possessing a more pleasant history. 

Sept. 17, 1880. Henry Swinglehurst. 
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TRIP TO CHILE, i860, VIA SOUTHAMPTON, 
WEST INDIES, PANAMA, AND LIMA. 



LETTERS.— First Part. 



Southampton, 

August ist, i860. 

MY Dear Jane, — After a very nice run I arrived here 
safely at 7 p.m., and feel quite well. In fact, now that 
I am on the road, I feel that I never started on a voyage in 
such health as I now enjoy. I know that you will feel sad, 
but I shall soon write you from the West Indies, and you will 
feel then that I am quite at home again. Remember me 
kindly to all in GtiJ.St., and be assured that nothing will 
please me so much as to hear that the children think of me, 
and pray for my happiness. Tell Rawson that I am deeply 
in debt to him for his sympathy and kindness, and wish him 
every good thing. Goodbye, my dearest wife. Yours, most 
affectionately, — Henry. 



(Royal Mail Steamer ** Shannon," 2,869 Miles 

FROM England). 

Atlantic Ocean, 

August 13TH, i860. 
Mrs. Henry Swinglehurst & Family, 
Harmony Hill, 
Milnthorpe, Westmorland. 
My Dear Wife and Children, — Here I am ; far away, 
eleven days at sea, and in the best possible health. Driving 
through the north-east trades again, the thermometer stand- 
ing at 88° in the shade, 24°, 36'', north latitude, 52°, 24", west 
longitude. The steamer ** Shannon " is by far the finest 
vessel I have seen. She is three times the tonnage of the 
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Pacific mail steamers ; she cost ;^i40,ooo, is 345 feet long, 44 
feet wide, 38 feet deep, 3,472 tons, and her engine 800 horse 
power ; burns from 70 to 100 tons of coal daily ; her length is 
about as far as from your coach house to the arbour at the 
top of the field, and your field of two acres would just hold 
six such vessels. On board are the Captain, 4 officers, 30 
seamen, 44 firemen, 30 servants, to wait and cook, and i 
stewardess. There are more than 100 passengers, of whom 
15 are ladies and 6 children ; some black, others brown or 
white, being a mixture of gentlemen of colour, and whites, of 
English, French, Spanish, and other nations or colonies. Most 
of them residents of West Indies, bound to their homes and 
relatives; only H. and self for Chile. It would take Henry 
or Addison 200 of their largest strides to reach from one end 
of the ship to the other. There are many steamers for this 
line, and when we get to St. Thomas' (where I hope to post 
this letter), there will be six steamers waiting to take the 
mails and passengers to Colon, Havanna, Jamaica, &c., as 
per contract. The Government pays the Company every 15 
days ;^i 0,000 for carrying the mails thus at the rate of ten 
and a half miles an hour. Our vessel can run 15, but she 
does not run this ; yesterday she went 290 miles, and she had 
no more motion than if she had been standing on a river; and 
when one looks overboard, when the sea is calm, she seems to 
be standing still, as if on a huge river running quickly past 
her. 

On the first night a poor fireman, dozing on one of the 
ladders, had his head cut off at one stroke, by falling into the 
engine room. Next night he was covered up and dropped 
into his deep, salt grave. He had been married only 15 days. 
We collected on board over /30 to send home to his poor 
widow. 

The weather, when we left, for the first three days was cold 
and wet, and the sea rather rough, but when we passed the 
beautiful Western Isles, the Azores, which you will see on the 
map, we felt matters warmer and more cheery. We passed 
within three miles of St. Michaels', and could see the houses, 
and churches, and farmsteads. The island rises up to a sharp 
summit, serrated like the Andes, and is about 3,600 feet high 
at the greatest altitude. The fields are nicely laid out nearly 
to the top of the volcan- like hills, and the place is steep all 
round like Whitbarrow Scar, in front of the sea, and it seems 
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as though it had been suddenly lifted up from the ocean 
depths. It must be a fine grape and fruit growing country, 
and a healthy spot. I was rather sickly a day or two, but did 
not get a free vomit. My haver bread was par excellence, but 
now I don't need it ; I am in the best of health. We have 
prayers on Sundays, the noble Union Jack being spread on 
the table to bear the Bible and Common Prayer. Last Sun- 
day the capstan was made the reading desk. More than 100 
attended prayer on deck, sheltered by awnings from the hot 
sun. Oh ! it is a noble sight on a large ship in mid-ocean to 
see God's creatures under His vast sky, borne lonely on the 
deep waters, thanking Him for past mercies, and praying for 
hope, and strength, and peace for those loved ones that many 
of us left at home far behind us. I felt sad and happy ; I 
thought you would also pray for me. 

I eat and drink with great moderation, mostly roast beef 
(my prime dish always), with soup, and a very trifle of pudding. 
Yet there is every variety of soups, meats, fowls, turkeys, 
geese, and other viands. We had sixt}' southdown sheep on 
board when we left, and lots of fowl ; in fact, the food, the ac- 
commodation, the ship, are all that can be desired. By day the 
passengers stroll together, sit and smoke, joke and lark, read, 
or play chess, cards, or quoits, as suits their varied humours. 
At night they have all sorts of fun, sometimes conjuring, 
others setting ** cappers/' others singing, and some sit around 
a busy table, gambling heavily at cards. I wish this gamb- 
ling were prevented ; it leads many to ruin. There is lots of 
gossip ; some flirtation. I have read much, thought much, 
felt in a happy melancholy. O ! my good wife, how I look 
back with extreme terror on one or two chapters of the past, 
especiallj' the trying time before I left. Pray think deeply, 
as I do, of those sad and terrible moments, that they may 
never come again. How much I love you and my pets God 
only knows. — Yours affectionately. 

August i6th. — Ten a.m. Just alongside the Virgin Islands. 
In two hours we shall be at St. Thomas, and leave in another 
steamer in six hours. I am quite well. It is very hot. We 
have now sailed 3,600 miles, and are going 15 miles an hour. 
You will see our course on any map of West Indies. God 
bless you. — Henry. 
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Guayaquil, Republic of Ecuador, 

28th August, i860. 
Mrs. Henry Swinglehurst, 

MiLNTHORPE, England. 
My Dear Wife and Children, — I am, as you see, 800 
miles or so from the Isthmus of Panama, and 80 miles up the 
river Guayaquil. My last was from Colon, on the Atlantic 
port of the Isthmus. I took a stroll over Colon, the sun 
being terribly hot, so that my large silk umbrella came in as 
a parasol. 1 told you of most of my trip to there. I perhaps 
told you of the wonderful storm of lightnings of Sunday, 19th 
August, off South America, in the direction of Sierra Nevada. 
Some day I will try to describe it fully. Towards the south- 
east of us, some 70 miles away was Santa Marta, and Sierra 
Nevada is perhaps 30 to 40 miles further inland, its vast 
summit loftily peering in everlasting snows, the land, to our 
benighted ship being of course far out of sight. At twilig;ht 
a few clouds hung over the land, the moon high in the other 
direction, like a thin crescent of gold, was descending west- 
ward in a deep blue sky. A thousand stars shone and glit- 
tered as diamonds in the vast blue depths, the Polar Bear, 
and the Southern Cross, once the sailors' pilot to the South 
Seas, were in sight, — a view, as you know, only to be had 
in such latitudes. One was just a few degrees above the 
Northern, the other proudly rising in a galaxy of stars in the 
Southern Hemisphere, heralded, as it were by them and the 
lighted arch of the dappled, massed, and luminous patches of 
the Milky Way, v^hilst Jupiter blazed high in the heavens in 
his own fiery red. It seemed as though the stars of the two 
hemispheres had met on this sweet Sabbath eve to keep each 
other company, and the via lactea formed a graceful girdle for 
them, cast carelessly across the heavens. The crescent moon 
soon dipped beneath the waters, darkness grew visible. The 
ocean was like a mass of ink, except here and there where a 
crested wave broke in curling flashes of phosphorescent stars, 
or where, in the white foamy pathway in the big ship's wake, 
the sea, dashed with a force of a thousand horse power by 
the paddle wheels into a million patches of fire and silvery 
light, relieved the darkness and solemnity. At ten miles an 
hour through this centre of a skyey and watery world, our 
noble ship ploughed her way, casting up from her monster 
funnels vast thick smoke, making her masts and sail wear the 
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gloom of a spectre ship. A. dark, West Indian nigger was at 
the helm. On the foredeck a parcel of niggers, not on the 
watch, lay in all shapes and forms, half naked, some seeming 
as if, for convenience, they were sticking their toes for security 
into the mouths of their fellows. Several French and Spanish 
passengers were debating and smoking cigaritos, the officers, 
with their gilded, banded caps of office, were on deck, pacing 
or lounging about. The night was warm and pleasant, and I 
strolled or paced about the deck, meditating of home and 
friends, and scenes in bonnie Westmorland. And now and 
then ray recollections were broken in upon by a pretty little 
doe of the deer kind, known in Central America, which came 
pattling after me, and sucking my fingers if I stopped to pet 
it. This little creature, smaller and gentler than those of 
Dallam Tower or Levens, was quite a pet with us, cleaner 
than a dog, and more interesting than a lamb. Unhappily 
for teetotal principles, the sailors had taught it to drink 
porter and rum ; and, in violation of the good teachings of 
the Dean of Carlisle (Dean Close), the little thing had a strange 
penchant for bits of tobacco. I hope it may duly reform ! 

Thus were we grouped at .sea on the steamer " Solent," 
lonely, and far from the land of the brave, our ship a moving 
home, the stars alone looking upon us though God was there, 
as we were borne on the fathomless inky deeps, as much as 
on the same Sabbath eve He was with those loved ones on 
land, towards whom my affections and prayers were turned. 
Did they think of me, and how I trod the deck, far from the 
sound of evening bells ; there, where the shark, the big sea 
monsters, and shiny beasts of the deep, inhabited the vast 
waters ? No doubt they did, even as I began to notice flash 
after flash of lightning burst forth behind that patch of low 
clouds standing over the land : the stars did not wane, no 
clouds but these were seen, and not from them did the light- 
ning shoot forth, but from far behind them. It played as from 
the craters of some vast volcano, on the cloven heights of the 
Andes, the clouds being like a veil hung before the scene to 
soften its grandeur, or to keep our ship's crew from noting 
the machinery which gave the tempest of fire its birth. The 
clouds were a veil, made to mask the fireworkers, and formed 
to us a foreground seeming like a fine desert picture, through 
and beyond which the air and the sky of another world were 
visible, this world, the mountain peaks, the snow-clad volca- 

N 
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noes of the Andes, now casting forth their wondrous volumes 
of electric fluid. At nine p.m. the blazing and flashing of 
lightnings were incessant, — not half a second intervening for 
two hours. Flash pursued flash on the heels of forked and 
massive fires, covering entirely from the south-east to north- 
east of the horizon some 45°, the foreground of clouds, behind 
which the electric fire was vomited forth, being here dense, 
there fleecy, in part stratified and at other parts cumulous, 
rising just from the extreme lines of the horizon out of the sea 
to a varying altitude of 5° to 12°. The wondrous sight was 
one to overwhelm the contemplative soul with a profound 
sense of its own insignificance. It was such a sight as would 
make the artist dash down his pencil and his colours, for the 
fiery elements of every shade and colour, waved and figured 
and rolled, and shot forth, now in a gorgeous overpowering 
mass, livid now, and now so terrible as to scorch the eye, even 
though the heavy and ragged and rounded clouds of the fore- 
ground had a softening power over this ceaseless display of 
nature^s dissolving views. For an hour, with pained and 
weary eyeballs, I gazed upon these electric convulsions, this 
furious war of fires, which made one think that the gods were 
met in festival, consuming all the elements of combustion, or 
rollicking in the workshops of Vulcan, whilst Jove had gathered 
them together to witness some new inventions of infernal 
canonry. But to us these fires sent forth no sound ; no 
thunder told of the mysterious forces. All was deathly silent 
but the splash of our paddles and the steady motion of our 
engines. 

At intervals, amidst this strange display, from behind the 
clouds and jutting forth from them even to the lines where 
the stars met them, were sent during this wild night of 
illuminations, jets of vertical fire, dense and brilliant as bars 
of red-hot iron, but of all the prismatic colours, and they 
seemed, when shot upwards, to be temporarily held for a 
moment that we might inspect them. Some of these were 
dagger shaped, others rounded. The first seemed like a 
round bar of iron, one and a half inches in diameter, and most 
of them reached from the clouds at 10° altitude to that of 150, 
where the blue sky was set with stars. They did not vanish 
like a flash, but dropped down again after appearing for a 
moment, retaining, as they dropped below the clouds, their 
compact fiery forms ; and though some were deep and dense. 
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of red and purple colours, others were of soft blue and silver}' 
white. These seemed strange freaks of the fluid, amongst 
the other lightnings which tossed and tumbled and burst, like 
an ocean of fire in tempest. 

On board were men who had spent half their lives at sea, 
more than I who had seen only the Cordilleras of Peru and 
Chile ; some had been in Mexico, others in Polynesia, and all 
of us, or nearly so, had been where tropic thunders shake 
the skies or earthquakes make the ground heave to their 
motion. None of us, however, had ever met with such a 
display — none especially had ever seen or heard of those 
rods and daggers of vertical fire. 

Though we must have beer^hundred miles from the seat of 
those fires, the light often illuminated the dark sails and funnels 
of our ship. After gazing some two hours with now wearied 
eyes I turned into my berth which was on the port side, con- 
trary to the one towards the land, yet through my port holes 
I saw the luminous flare of the lightnings, whilst the phos- 
phorescent sea sent forth also many silvery stars on the 
crested waves of the ocean. Here in these warm seas about 
the Gulf Stream the ocean is full of life from the slimy things 
too minute for the human eye, to perhaps those monstrous 
beings the sea serpents. In the darkness of the night I 
awoke, the lightning still flashed unwearily. It was a time to 
humble one's pride — to draw forth one's praise to the Omni- 
potent Who holds the ocean in His hands — sends forth these 
lightnings that the air may be purified, and Who, whilst He 
cares for the sparrows, and counts the hairs of our heads, and 
watches over us by sea and by land, asks no selfish return, 
but oflers to his creatures all happiness for a life of good 
deeds. 

I think you wish me ere this, out of this letter, and so, as in 
another day we landed at the Isthmus, I drop it, and some 
day will describe the journey across, which differs much since 
my first travels. The Isthmus was very hot. It is an awfully 
swampy place. In the very centre of the port at Colon is 
an acre of water, once belonging to the sea. It was cut off 
in 1853, when I passed, for the Railway Station to cross at 
the beach ; it forms now a dreadful stench pit to create fevers, 
where they have too many. In this pool, in the very heart of 
the town, and only a fortnight ago, an alligator was killed 
twelve feet in length. I got Jemima a piece of white coral 
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as a memento. Colon is a bed of white coral. I met with a 
wonderfully sensitive plant here. It is a bushy plant about 
a foot or more high — spreading into bushy branches with a 
hundred leaves — yet touch with the end of your finger any 
single leaf every leaf on the branch folds up and shrinks at 
once, like death. I got some of the leaves and will send one. 
We had heavy thunder and rain the afternoon of the 21st 
when we landed at Colon. Slept all night on board, mosqui- 
toes came to visit our berths, it was sweltering hot, got to 
City of Panama next day, found this place in a revolution, 
these fine Republics are ever in revolt. 1 shall post this 
with another when I reach La Ciudad de Los Reyes, Lima. 
Adios, con mil y uno hesitas a mis queridos ninos, — Henry. 



Lima, 

September 5TH, i860. 
(Posted September 14TH, i860). 
Mrs. Swinglehurst, 

HiNCASTER House, Westmorland. 
My Dear Wife, — You see I creep along, and am about 
6,000 miles from you. 1 wish Grayson, of Kendal, and even 
Mr. Owen, of Manchester, had each an hour of my old tooth. 
It bothered me on the Atlantic, but on the Pacific it has been 
a sad trouble. On the sea I was several days and could take 
nothing but soup ; my jaws were all but locked. On landing 
at Payta, two days from Lima, I called on a doctor, but got 
no good. I was in a bad way, and my face much swollen. 
On reaching Callao I was worse, in great agony, and it had 
been very cold weather from the time we got this side of the 
Equator. Before that, I had been some eight days in a con- 
stant sweat, in and out of bed, dressed or half-naked, from the 
other side of the Isthmus to this side of the equator. The 
thermometer, when .we left Panama and passed to the Island 
of Toboga, being 92° in the shade, and in two days getting 
down to 68° ; then at Guayaquil up to 88° and in two days 
after that, again down at 64°, so that we were like men put in 
and out of vapor baths into cold. I hardly slept ten minutes 
at once the whole night before I got here. Got up with my 
face bunged and tied up. Found at the hotel a capital mozo, 
and had fomentations all day from noon, being Sunday, until 
night, inside and out ; in great misery and could not put as 
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much as a sixpence between my teeth. Ericson I found 
here ; he got me some homcepathic pills. Delano William 
came from Panama with me, and he was very attentive also. 
I met him and Foster the first step into the hotel at Panama, 
which, as you may guess, was a great pleasure to me. At 
midnight on Sunday I got some relief, my mozo giving me 
warm baths, making me linseed poultices with milk, and 
showing me more attention than a woman. I am still partly 
jaw swollen ; have not been out of my room since I came. 
Foster, Delano, Ericson, and Henderson left yesterday for 
the south, so I see nobody now but my mozo. But, in a day 
or two, I dare venture, and if I get out, and the swelling 
down, will see the dentist. This comes of Dr. Royle's screw 
key ! 

I gave Mr. Henderson no satisfaction about business, and 
avoided talking. He did not venture to ask me how long I 
should stay here, until the steamer left ; and I evaded hrs 
question then, so that he feels ere now that I am rather dis- 
posed to be crusty. He would have talked once or twice 
about matters, but I only said "Yes" or "No," and even 
that quietly. Foster tells me that Mr. Hobson was in Eng- 
land, intending to arrange some business with me, so you see 
I lost that chance. But it may come again. What may 
turn up when I get to Chile, or how I may be tempted to 
act, can't yet be seen. Monro leaves Messrs. Alsop & Co., 
and Foster goes in on 31st December. Mr. Foster hoped 
that I would take up my abode with him. He was quite 
pressing, so that after Christmas I shall, if I like, have a free 
home at the best table in the country. So far my comfort, as 
well as a respectable standing, will be secured to me. And 
in a month, after I get to Chile, I shall manage to fix with 
Henderson, one way or other, as I may find best. 

Coming through so many climates, and from cold England 
to hot Panama, and now at the end of winter, is a very trying 
voyage ; at times I thought it much better than by Cape Horn, 
it is so much quicker, but it has also its serious drawbacks. 
And so very much fever. A little boy, three years old, came 
on board at Panama rather sick — he died in twelve hours. 
I think it was caused by over-eating nuts and raisins. His 
poor mother was in great grief. A box was made ; he was 
put into it next morning, brought on deck in the Union Jack. 
The engine stopped a moment ; the little box was slid down 
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the ladder into the sea, and on we went. They had not put 
in weight enough ; the coffin sailed away behind the ship ; at 
last it filled with water and sank to the dark deeps of ocean, 
whilst the mother mourned sadly. Poor woman ! one day 
her child was well, the next buried at the bottom of the deep 
sea, where no gravestone covers, and where no flowers grow. 
Poor boy ! perhaps in Heaven we may meet him again. 

I shall be glad to have a small note from Addy, and also 
from Henrique too, if he can write, with all the news of school 
and play. Addy wanted a watch. His schooling costs as 
much as two watches in the year, and if he studies hard he 
will soon be able to work and buy one. Tho' if I come back 
I will give him mine if he is a good lad, and I can afford to 
get another. Tell Jemima I take great care of her book- 
marker, and was very sensible of her kindness, and that I 
also take care of the lines *' To my Father," which she put on 
my glass. Do Tita and Mary talk of me ? 1 often try to 
think of you all when 1 lie down and when I awake. Tell me 
about your new house, about your garden, your furniture, &c. 
I intend to send a baby by some mail soon, so that we may 
have another Christmas child as fat as Henrique. How 
about your servants ? Are the good folks at Stainton well, 
and Joe lucky ? You see I want to know about how you are, 
and all you do. How do you get to Church ? Do you read 
at breakfast ? Addy and Henry must keep the garden in 
Sunday clothes. My mozo is here with a poultice, and I must 
now go to bed. So, good night Father and Mother, Jane, 
Jemima, Addy, Henry, Tita, and Mary. 

7TH. — Did you take from the servants' room at Harmony 
Hill my three oil paintings ? If not you must see to them, 
viz.: ** The Old Jew," ** The Kissing under the Mistletoe," 
and ** The French Landscape." Was out to-day and dined 
at the Comedor. Tooth still tricky. 

iiTH. — My face still a little hard but free from pain. Have 
begun to go out for pleasure and also for business. Met a 
Swiss, Mr. Sand, and also Mr. Hartley, two gentlemen who 
came from Panama with me in 1853 '•> ^^^Y were delighted to 
see me and I expect them calling here soon. Farmer, late 
Farmer and Co., has been very agreeable with me. Mr. 
Grime, whom I invited to Milnthorpe last summer, is here 
again ; he returns to stay in Liverpool shortly. 

There are many folks who could use my talents to profit, 
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and before many months pass I hope to put my affairs on a 
fair footing and plan the future. 

One of the Chilian exiles living at this Hotel lately, died 
last night. The gentlemen who left in the vessel we visited, 
who, you remember, were sent off as prisoners in an English 
ship, are here also, and nursed him most carefully. This is 
a slow city, one can't help but smoke lots of cigaritos. I 
smoke before breakfast and after, before dinner and after, 
and take many extra puffs. 

Seventy persons sat down to dine at our hotel to-day, but 
ones single-bedded rooms, and little company, make this a 
dull place. I have been keeping notes, but as you don't like 
Jong letters and I don't wish to burden you, these notes shall 
be for future communications. 

Winter will begin when you get this ; keep all your feet 
high and dry. Tita and Mary not excepted. I hope Hin- 
caster House will be warmer than Harmony Hill, a lobby 
lamp will make it cheerful. With a hundred kisses to Tita 
and my Marycita, and to Jemima : and father's prayers for 
Addy and Henry. — 1 am, very affectionately. — Henry. 



Arequipa, 

October, 4TH, i860. 
Mrs. Henry Swinglehurst, 

HiNCASTER House, Westmorland. 

My Dear Wife and Children. — I wrote to you last from 
the " City of Kings," on or about the 14th ultimo. For 
several days past I have been disposed to write, but felt 
either lazy or with too much to say, and then feared, also that 
3'ou might wish to spend two shillings in dulces instead of 
letters. I am here at the foot of the ** Mista," the volcano 
of Arequipa, and the city of that name, a valley in the desert, 
a garden built round with mountains. It has 40,000 inhabi- 
tants, about a dozen churches, and is by far the finest city of 
the deserts this side of the Andes, and is nearly 7,000 feet 
above the sea level. The mountains are as nearly in sight as 
Whitbarrow Scar to Milnthorpe, and the volcan rises 11,000 
feet higher than the city, or 18,000 feet above sea level. The 
town is well built, each house has a solid arched roof and flat 
at the top, and is built of the lava of the volcan, a fine white 
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looking stone which cuts easily from the quarry, and grows 
harder on exposure to the air. The lava makes good cement, 
and is so hard, and joins so strongly to the stone that it is more 
easy to build a house than pull it down again. I could say 
much more about it than I shall do at present or than might 
interest you. I rode up to the height of 12,000 feet this after- 
noon with a son of Mrs. Robillard of Chile, and picked up 
stones that were quite volcanic, some light Uke pumicestone, 
others of granite fairly burned to cinder. And, returning 
down deep gorges, I saw the sun set far away, marking its 
wonderful colours in the sky and on the snow clad heights, 
which you know to be fine, near the Andes. The fine green 
valley was below, three lofty snow-clad mountains behind, 
and on the opposite side over the city another lofty range. 
Near one mountain the sky was dark blue and purple ; where 
the sun set it was light blue, green, and every shade of molten 
gold. In another direction on Mount Charcani, about 18,000 
feet high, there were wild, tearing, black and gold clouds, the 
mountains a fine dark velvet brown, lighted here and there 
with a Warm lighter brown. And the sun set at last in fine 
dark and light brown clouds of every depth. I never saw 
brown clouds before, pure clean browns. 

I am staying at the house of Messrs. William Gibbs & Co., 
the great Guano Mercliants ; there are ladies in the house. 
Miss Bayley, sister to Mrs. Gibson of Islay ; a Scotch girl. 
Miss Watson ; and Mrs. Rennie, the wife of Gibb's partner, 
with her three nice little children ; I make paper dolls for the 
little girls. I went out riding one evening with Mr. Kenny, 
the ladies, and one or two gentlemen, to some very fine open 
baths, built in the time of the early Spaniards. And, as you 
know, they will have paseos here on Sundays, we rode out, 
about a dozen of us, to some other baths, the ladies, Mr. 
Kenny, one or two Germans, a Peruvian, and several English- 
men. It is true that this is a strange place, but Mrs. Kennie 
sent cakes and wine, and we enjoyed them under the shade 
of two or three willows. Since I wrote the above a young 
Londoner came in to talk, and as it is two hours past my 
bed time, I must drop it, only adding that in this paseo 
Mr. Kennie showed me every attention, pointing out all the 
fine places, the deep river's bed, the gorges the mountain 
torrents make, the wonderful lots of granite boulder-built 
walls, the ingenious plans of land cultivation by irrigation. 
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and took me through mal paseosj worse than any Jemima saw- 
when she and I had our pleasant ride to Limache in Chile, in 
the old times. But, as I have made many notes of my journey, 
I wont now weary you. I have a cold in my nose and neck, 
though otherwise very well, and have to ride back to Islay on 
Saturday and Sunday, being now Thursday evening. I must 
kiss all of you, my good wife, my Jemima, Addy, Henrique, 
my dear Tita and my pet Mamy, and say good-night and God 
bless you. 

Friday Morning. I have made a great many notes on the 
state of business on this coast, the state of the country, and 
the scenes I have passed through.. On my trip from Islay to 
Arequipa, I have written about ten pages and have to de- 
scribe yet one third of the journey. In coming here we had 
to pass over a long desert plain and desert mountains. We 
started at 9 a.m. ten days ago, rode till ten at night, stopped 
at one place where we paid nine shillings for a drink for three 
horses — that is water for my horse and the guide's, and for 
the horse which carried my bag. The next house, at which 
we stopped all night, there was no water except for a cup of 
tea each. The horses therefore travelled over the road, 18 
miles in the evening, stopped all night at the tambo or inn, 
and not only didn't taste water, but had to start at four 
o'clock next morning and go about 25 miles further before 
they got any. The water, which we paid three shillings 
each drink for, had been brought 24 miles to the spot, on 
donkey's backs, which may give you an idea of the country. 
We saw the volcan when we were nearly a hundred miles from 
it ; we had to traverse the sides of ravines, where the horses 
had only just room to pass, and pick their roads carefully 
among everlasting heaps of stones. At one point we climbed 
up a place from the foot of which we saw nothing in the front 
or rear, up a steep rocky ascent, where dozens of mules were 
bleaching in the sun, having died and been tossed out of the 
roadway. In fact, in the whole trip, I do not exaggerate if 
I say we passed not dozens and hundreds, but at least more 
than a thousand skeletons of asses and mules that have 
perished and died by the road. At the top of this latter 
ascent, which must be some two-and-a-half times higher than 
Skiddaw, we arrived where the landing is only a little larger 
than a dining-table, and down both sides, steep, rugged, 
stony, and so bad that the horses picked their way at perhaps 
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not more than a mile per hour. This is called the Cuesta 
de Filar, on account of the stone at the top being good for 
whetstones, although it bears on a bed of granite hills. The 
mirage on some parts of the desert is fine, but nothing is 
finer than, in an instant, on ascending the top of this Cuesta, 
to see in one coup d'ceil, the snow- clad Andes on one side, and 
the distant sea upon the other ; and it is a strange fact on 
this road, that whilst in the day-time the sun in the ravines 
pierces down so hot as to be nearly suffocating, and one's 
feet are hot and burning, and pained by the sun's rays, at 
night it is so cold that one's feet and legs, whilst riding, are 
almost benumbed. 

You must pardon this badly written letter, I am not in a 
writing humour ; I often think of you all. I picked up the 
other day the enclosed wild potato flower. I wonder how you 
get on in your little house and gardens. I think of your cold 
wet weather, although these countries make severe travelling. 
It is more than two months since I left you, and the mail 
brings me no news. I shall take steamer for Arica on Mon- 
day, stop about Tacna fifteen days, and then have nearly one 
thousand miles more sailing 'ere I hear from you or finish my 
voyage, whilst you have long ago heard how, step by step, I 
advance on my way, and I am very anxious to hear of the 
children, their school, studies and doings. 

My visit, so far in respect to its relations to my Manchester 
business, has satisfied me very much, though I can tell 
nothing yet of my private affairs. I might have told you 
about the Guano Islands, etc., but I must do it another time. 
I hope my Father and Mother are well ; I trust my boys are 
good, studious, and obedient ; my Tita and Mamy dry, warm, 
and happy. I am, most affectionately yours, — Henry. 



Valparaiso, 

2ND November, i860. 
Mrs. Henry Swinglehurst, 

HiNCASTER House, Westmorland. 

My Dear Wife, — I would almost gladly avoid writing to 

you this mail, but you will doubtless be anxious to hear of my 

arrival in the old place, after a long eight thousand miles of 

sea trips, and about three hundred miles of horsemanship. I 
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have been in all on six different steamers, and all good ones, 
yet I was sick even to the last. It has been a hard wearisome 
trip, the sail from Arica was rather under heavy weather, and 
from Caldera to here it blew a terrible souther, keeping us six 
hours late. From Panama to Callao I was in the s.s. "Bogota," 
from Callao to Islay the s.s. " Valparaiso," Islay to Arica the 
s.s. "Callao," and Arica to this port in the s.s. " Lima." The 
day after I arrived here, as I had been sick even to vomiting 
five minutes before landing, found me nervous and shaky. 
The day after that, to get round, I took railway to San Pedro, 
on invitation of Mr. Lloyd to spend a few hours in his coun- 
try house on the occasion of Marion's thirteenth birthday. I 
enjoyed myself much seeing the fine landscapes, and fancying 
you all here again. I went with Lloyd into the tunnel, which 
is now under his direction and going on well. Lloyd is making 
money fast, having the tunnel, the Santiago to Quillota, and 
the Coquimbo Railways under his care, for the whole of which 
he is getting about $19,000 a year, and must save some ;^2,ooo 
a year. Mrs. Lloyd, Connie and Marion were all well, the 
latter much grown and like Lloyd. Conny still remembered 
Juanita. I returned home and went to bed very well as com- 
pared with the previous day, but in two hours had a sharp 
attack of sickness and bowel complaint, for which I could not 
account, unless the many changes and wear}^ knockings about 
led the body to this form of putting itself in order again. I 
felt very happy of course here in the " Hotel del Union " in 
such a plight, and yesterday I was very shaky, bat with care 
I am to-day steering all right, and after to-morrow and Sun- 
day hope to feel myself in my usual good health. 

Most folks were glad to see me : many friends met me on the 
Mole heartily. Mrs. Leigh gave me a warm hrazo. Budges* 
family were glad to see me, and hear of Jemima and all of 
you. To-day I met Donas Clarita and Isabel both looking 
very well, and Dona Clarita quite handsome ; a line or two 
nicely put from Jemima would please them, and they would 
reply in French or Spanish : I trust Jemima does not neglect 
either. Mrs. Watson is sickly and weak since Duguid's 
death ; I saw her in bed. Saw little, quien sahe como se llami^ 
that lived with Rev. Mr. Dennet, she grows up a nice girl. 
Dennet and Mrs. Leigh offered me rooms, but I prefer this 
hotel at present, or until I take up my quarters with Alsop 
and Co., on ist of January. 
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I note your remarks about brother Edward, aod shall not 
fail to bear the importance of them before me. In fact I feel 
it, but this mail leaves me before I can take any steps of a 
business kind, even had I not been somewhat wearied on 
arrival and afterwards. 

I saw Mr. Thompson's son, of Kendal, for a moment ; he 
was in blooming stout health. LynilFs son I have not seen, 
but I heard favourable and improving opinions of him. Hey- 
wood is very well and has a large moustache. I have little 
to say except to add how glad 1 was to hear from you and 
Jemima of the old folks at Stainton, my dear parents, and of 
the big birthday pudding. Nor did I feel my foot hard on the 
ground when you reported that the lads had broken a window 
of the plate glass at Harmony Hill ; but in fact my whip nearly 
jumps out of the corner when I think of it. To hear of Addy 
and Henry getting on well also pleases me, and nothing was 
wanting to give me satisfaction to hear of Jemima's happiness 
at school, only her careless crossed letter ; in fact, I shall put 
salt on her fingers if she writes me in any but her neatest and 
best style. Ere next mail I hope to get your September letter, 
and will write you more fully, mas tarde. I can only add that 
I don't find matters and persons here much worse than I 
expected, and that I shall hope in due time to report the 
same to you, and now to kiss my little Mamy, and my good 
Juanita, and hope you are all good and happy. — Yours affec- 
tionately. — H EN RY. 



The following Notes from a badly kept Diary have not been in letters^ 

but may have some interest. 

August 2nd, i860. — Royal Mail Steamer, "Shannon." 
Three miles out from Southampton on my present trip to 
Chile, we took the tender, and I supplied myself with the 
"Times," "Daily News," and " Daily Telegraph " of this date. 
Saw the Queen's yacht near Cowes, having sailed at three 
o'clock, and passed the Isle of Wight at dusk. Before dark, 
one of the firemen had fallen asleep sitting on a ladder : he 
fell down into the engine room, his head bemg cut from his 
body ; he had only been married a fortnight. Went to bed 
at ten p.m. 

August 3RD. — Strong winds and sea. Many sick ; I did 
not go to table ; walked about deck or laid quietly on the 
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benches reading the life of the great Garibaldi. We got well 
away from land ; the fireman buried at night. 

August 4TH. — Better weather — self, reading and sleeping. 

August 5TH. — Sunday, brisk wind, more sun, about one 
hundred attended Divine service, which was very impressive 
My thoughts recurred often affectionately to home. Read a 
little of Jeremy Taylor, Milton, and Lieutenant Maury. After 
dinner there was as much noise and rattle, whilst I was in bed, 
as at an after dinner talk at the Tower of Babel, and the 
giggle of women was uppermost They seem quite jolly. 

August 6th. — Weather like South Pacific: felt pretty well. 
Engines 800 — can work up to 2000 horse power, and burn 
85 tons of coal daily. She carries about 1,300 tons. She 
is 330 feet long, 43 feet broad. Runs about 11 to 12 knots 
an hour. 

August 7th. — Read Plato, and also Shakespeare's ** Tem- 
pest." Passed the Azores from, three o'clock to sunset. The 
peaks north and south in clouds ; the shore suddenly precipitous 
as though the island had been lifted out of the sea; the tops of 
the hills have a knotted and volcanic character. We sailed 
within three miles, and the shore seemed about the same 
distance from the mountain tops, half the distance being cul- 
tivated, many white homesteads shining in the bright sunlight, 
and the land divided out into small fields, seeming well culti- 
vated ; geological appearance like Chile. One portion like a 
crater. The colours of the mountain tops, like deep green 
copper ore. A nice race of small fish, running in a serpentine 
form, gave the idea of a sea serpent, and the cry was raised 
amidst much jocularity. The island looked as if it might be 
that of Paul and Virginia. At tea time, took a little sugar 
and water, as I find tea bad at sea. About this time great 
noise and shouts of revelry on deck, and when I went up I 
found ladies and gentlemen gathered, as at a fight or a street 
preaching, near to the helmsman and his compass. Fancy 
here a dozen ladies, two or three boys and girls grouped 
eagerly amongst some fifty gentlemen of various nations, 
black and white, and see what is so much attracting them 
and raising their laughter. See half-a-dozen men, the first 
stands erect against the frame of the helm, then a second 
places his head against the belly of the first, and holds him 
by the thighs, a third places his head against the stern of the 
second, holding him by the thighs also, and so on until a 
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sixth is so placed. An outer lot now arrange to jump over or 
upon the backs of the above as far as they are able, crying as 
each jumps, ** ship in full sail," and each jumper must keep 
his seat until the last one has gone, who cries nine times 
"jig, jig, jig," and if the chain breaks by those who hold their 
backs being unable to bear the others, they are kept in over 
again. Some were strong, others weak, and as strong or 
weak ones jumped, the effect gave much diversion, such as 
one man said to me, only Britishers can enjoy. After this 
the deck was cleared for dancing ; the sun had just set ; the 
clouds were thick and dark ; a lantern or two hung beneath 
the awnings; a trumpeter, a fluter, and fifer were ready, the 
trumpeter staring at an old copy of music, whilst a boy held 
him a lamp near the skylight of the saloon, and now the 
gentlemen began to pair, and the ladies to take their places, 
and then for an hour, here with the beautiful Azores in sight, 
the ship going eleven and a half knots, and the sea calm, the 
merry dance was carried on until late in the evening. 

August 8th. — Beautiful calm day. I enjoyed a long and 
thoughtful reading of Whewell's Plato, and Jeremy Taylor, 
having many happy peaceful thoughts as to myself and home, 
longing to be there and to feel free from the cares which 
lately took my mind away from my little ones, which I feel 
now with sorrow. Read also some of Milton, and of Lieute- 
nant Maury, lent me by Captain Abbot of the steamer. The 
labours of Maury are a lofty theme for thought. I already 
knew his first volume and his geography of the sea. No other 
books can give loftier notions of the Almighty Will, but Maury 
strains too much to make this evident. To-night conjuring 
in the saloon, after dancing on deck. One trick to take a 
shilling from under a hat, without the person taking up the 
hat. Another blowing a sixpence from under a cent in a wine 
glass. Then to drink a wine glass of water from a plate, the 
glass being inverted ; thus, a glass is filled with water, turned 
tipside down on a plate, then lifted with the bottom against 
the forehead with one hand — the plate put down — the glass 
taken and water drunk. 

August qth. — Thought of all my family at Harmony Hill 
as the sun came up from the east, in fact, when it rises or sets 
my thoughts are there, and Mary and Tita at the door or 
looking from the window to see me come home. 

August ioth. — At night, amongst other odd dreams, I 
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found myself driving a cart for John Robinson to the Town 
Hall, Kendal, hardly knowing when about to stop, whether 
to say gee or who ha ! Then I was about to call and say 
good-bye to Mr. Lee of the " Kendal Mercufy," when I 
awoke and found myself 2000 miles away at sea. I thought 
too of calling on my wife at Milnthorpe, doubting if there was 
time, but this also fell through by the same sad fate. 

August iith. — It rained last night on ihe edge of the 
north-east Trades, and to-day at 3 p.m., swift pleasant rains. 
I could not but admire the poor ducks, which, being in their 
pens, kept up a rapid and continuous bowing, to catch the 
drops as tliey fell. I thought how much they would have 
clapped their wings for a run on the little Bela at Stainton. 
The evening dark and rainy, and very hot, ladies fanning 
themselves, men lounging in easy chairs, smoking and making 
fun, or here two or three Englishmen singing the " Red, 
White and Blue " ; some are singing other patriotic songs, 
some gaming, and others trying sundry means of killing time, 
the vessel still as a church, but going rapidly on her way. 
80° Fahrenheit, I feel cool, most are devoured by heat and 
are sweating like bulls. 

August i2TH. — Prayers on deck, the Union Jack thrown 
over the windlass, or capstan for a reading desk ; it is a Holy 
and noble thought, that of Englishmen gathering together on 
deck on the vast ocean to offer up their thanks and petitions 
to Him who is the great author of their being. We met 
under the awning, the weather bright and warm and sunny, 
the ship leaving a foaming pathway behind her, and the gentle 
Trade Winds lightly cresting the waters to the far limits of the 
horizon, the soft fleecy clouds encircling all for a few degrees 
in altitude, whilst Heaven has given the bright blue sky to 
serve as a canopy over us. I had a long chat about Miln- 
thorpe this morning, with a young man far gone in consump- 
tion, and he was delighted with my description of the fields, 
the bay, the hills and parks. It has been so hot this day, that 
where the awnings do not protect the deck from the sun, the 
pitch oozes out like treacle from the seams. How many 
thoughtful moments I have had reading the life of C. Bronte. 
I have marked many passages, and have tried to maintain a 
sabbath-like state of mind all day. 85° Fahrenheit in shade 
at 3 p.m. ; the barometer stood at 32-5 outside the Trades ; 
is now 31-5, usually lower in the Trades. About half-past 
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seven this evening, clouds of sundry forms, one like an old 
woman on the apex of a pyramid. At 8 o'clock, after sunset, 
and with partly a dark cloudy horizon, the sky rather to the 
east of the Great Bear was illumined by a singular deep red 
light, which, except by its steady glare, seemed like the 
Aurora Borealis. The day has been quite Sunday-like. Nine 
p.m. : dark and cloudy with rain, a few stars only over sun- 
dr3' parts of the sky. 

August 13TH. — To-day my reading has been in the life of 
C. Bront6, which I began with care on my way to London. 
I have found it painful to read much of this at once, and yet 
each page has yielded me much interest, and I have sighed 
and wept, and sorrowed, and become wiser, and felt better, at 
every page. Her life has taught me more humility than any 
other book. To read Socrates spurs my ambition, Miss 
Bront6 teaches me my weakness. I have marked many 
passages for my daughter, for it is a book to be studied by 
every girl and every mother. May God preserve us from 
Miss Bront6's trials, and may we look weepfully on her. 
Well, it is evening, and I went to the foredeck to find a cool 
place to pace in, and found some seventy sailors, waiters and 
otkers, a few in pants only, others in blue jackets, more in 
other strange garbs or none, which a fine night in the tropics 
may warrant, a dozen were playing at jumping over backs, 
and the lively, joking, larking, tricky fellows made me laugh 
immoderately, though I feared at times they would break each 
others necks. To-day, a Mulatto, a fellow I rather like, won 
;^i8 at cards. He has a young wife who wears splendid 
jewelery. They come from a French colony. A Spaniard 
lost ;^2o. An old Jew, Mr. Lucas of Jamaica^ a member of the 
Assembly, is a devil to talk, and as big* a. one to quarrel at 
cards. On deck to-night I listened to- tales of wrecks off 
Sombrero, which we pass near, mostly American ships. 

9 p.m. — I am again alone, reading C. Bronte's life; the noisy 
800 horse engine toiling away at its work. 

August 14TH.— Old Mother Seacole is said to be in Jamaica 
again. She did- good work for us in the Crimea. Last night 
saw Great Bear and Southern Cross. Much gambling to-da3\ 
The tables bad been screwed down to prevent being taken out 
of saloon, but others were fitted up. One man lost £^i\. 15s., 
and a coloured man in two days has won over ;^6o at Monte'. 

August 15TH. — In the ship it is a rule that no gentleman 
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shall appear without his coat. The ladies saloon is reserved, 
not even a married man must enter — this is esteemed to be a 
grievance. One lady, now only some twenty-three years of age, 
from Barbadoes, has been to England to get married, though 
a widow, but found her second, that was to be, had been 
wed three weeks. The father had given her ;fioo to 
smooth matters. She is a lively free body ; the Officers and 
the Admiralty Agent showed her much attention, she went 
often into their cabins, on the gangway or open smoking room, 
where fifty gentlemen at times congregated. This led to gossip. 
One night she fancied that a gentleman from Madrid said 
something offensive to her. She told the Agent, and he told 
the Spaniard, who denied it. The thing blew over, but for 
a time we seemed likely to have a duel, but though the 
Spaniard was indignant, the Agent said he only gave it as the 
lady did, but neither wished to assert one or other ; — he did not 
defend her. It is hard to sleep this hot parboiling weather ; 
one can't do with covering, and shirts in one day become 
filthy. St. Thomas is 3,622 miles, and Colon or Aspinwall 
4,662 from England. The steamer ** Shannon'* has run five- 
and-a-half times to St. Thomas and back in twelve months 
from England ; to-day she ran 261 miles, and burnt 63 tons 
of coal. The Captain showed me his self-registering compass, 
by which he could tell how the ship had been steered at any 
time. He tells me that when about two days from St. 
Thomas his compasses are very awkward, and vary the path. 
August 15TH. — Louis Napoleon's birthday \ The French 
on board had a re-union, drank lots of champagne — invited 
Captain to drink with them, and others, and they drank to the 
Emperor, the Queen, the Captain, and Engineer. Some were 
jolly, and sang noisily ; it was hot, and they seemed nearly 
smelted. A Mr. Newton, of St. Thomas, has his coffin on 
board ! He did not hope to survive. He gave the Doctor 
;^io, and this was called shabby. Mr. Lucas said he could 
as easily have given /loo, as the Doctor had kept him alive. 
I have again got a swollen gum ; it comes on every time a waft 
of air passes behind my head. It is not so bad as when in 
England. The sun set finely in downy clouds, peculiar to 
the Trade Winds, all around the horizon. The sea was like a 
waving sheet of shot silk, brown and purple, emblazoned with 
golden colours, and about the west were intervening lines of 
gorgeous golden fire and strata of creamy gold on pale sea- 
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green sky, merging into the higher vault of blue ; and, in the 
east, or south-east, was a mazy blue, whilst Jupiter was like 
a huge brilliant above them all. And, at the same time, the 
funnel's smoke in the wake of the ^e vessel gave us that 
terrible dulness peculiar to smoky Manchester. 

August i6th. — Sighted "Sombrero" about 6 o'clock this 
morning. Heat increased ; it is too hot for sleep. After a 
good wash one can hardly put on clothes for perspiration. 
Prudent folks stay up late and rise soon, the steaming heat is 
so overpowering. Sighted Virgin Goda at 8 a.m., to west- 
ward. Mail bags, tied with twine and sealed, are wound up 
the hatchway, six or eight together, apt to break ; therefore, 
newspapers should be tied. The Virgin Goda, a long range 
of unequal hills, seem to be cloven in two from the apex 
downwards, forming triangular precipices. At ii a.m., Santa 
Cruz to south of them. 

St. Thomas. The Bay is in the form of a horseshoe, some 
one mile wide — ^the land rising in a series of small abrupt hills, 
clad with short tropical verdure — the houses standing nicely 
in terraces, having verandahs nearly to each, and their white 
walls and red roofs, rising in conical form, very picturesque. 
About some of the houses the cocoanut palm grows with 
singular beauty. Six steamers were waiting for our mails, 
and the place seemed a veritable furnace. The coaling done 
by women ; boatmen all black ; the place belongs to the 
Danes. A coaling pier for mail steamers, and two or three 
private ones. Negroes, many rather tall — women very ugly — 
little darkies run after one to carry parcels. Boatmen very 
eager for jobs. Lots of sharks in the bay; we saw them 
playing about for tit-bits, — pleasant ideas if upset ! On 
returning in a boat from shore, a little Frenchman lost his hat 
overboard, but we got it with my big umbrella, used as my 
parasol. Fruits are sold near to the landing place, and a 
small avenue of cocoanut palms runs into the main street ; 
the odour gives reminiscenses of Panama and Colon. After 
being four hours in the place with no object, we were glad to 
get away. Bought a pair of Mimosa seed bracelets, and two 
palm leaf fans. As the steamers that were waiting fgr our 
mails sailed out of the bay with their passengers, many of 
whom we had brought, there was much cheering and waving 
of hats from our steamer and the others. 
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(On Board the "Solent," for Colon). 

August i6th. — Walking in the streets of St. Thomas was 
so very hot, it reminded me of coming up the ventilating shaft 
at Knowles' coal mine, Pendlebury, with only the difference 
that one has the fumes of hot sulphur, and the other of 
tropical fruits, both hot. Awfully weary before the vessel left 
at 9 p.m., and with burning feet, aching head, and oppressed 
limbs, went to bed, though I desired to see the ship leave the 
harbour, which however, she did about an hour after, and I 
felt glad to get out to sea. Yet, at St. Thomas, men who 
have been long there, like it ; and one old man, an old resi- 
dent, from England, came back to die. Life and happiness 
do not consist in any particular material things but in our- 
selves, and to what we are habituated. 

August 17TH. — Had a fair night's sleep after washing my 
feet in a gill of water, — all I could then get. This morning no 
soap, and no water in the bottle. My body covered with heat 
spots ; a good many small ants about my clothes. My face 
swollen, so that I could not eat my bread nor clean my teeth. 
Took tea for first time since at Southampton. Breakfast : 
Fried eggs and potatoes, and a little rice and preserves. Saw 
flying fish. The north-east Trades very fine. At lunch tried 
a bit of thin beef, but could not masticate ; could hardly get a 
shilling into my mouth (of course, I did not try). Fahrenheit 
88°, at 2 p.m. 

Brisk wind, but warm, having passed over warm latitudes ; 
my cheek looking fat and prosperous, my face looks brown 
and oily. Last night : Sheet lightning with meteors. To- 
day : cloudy ; a few flashes of lightning and some thunder. 
Weather cooler, or my empty stomach makes me enjoy it as 
such. Barometer 31° yesterday ; now (6 p.m.) 30°. 

August i8th. — Before 9 p.m. last night much lightning 
from all parts of the horizon, then heavy rain and squalls — the 
heavy rain drops, as they fell, seemed like so many stars as 
they splashed on the sea, the phosphorescence being great, 
and the night was one of thick darkness. The ship rocked, 
and I heard the bell every half hour ; sleeping little. The sea 
came into my friend Henderson's cabin, and he had to clear 
out. Fahrenheit 88°. Six p.m.: Eaten little, but face rather 
better. Several tropical fruits on board, as pines, mangoes, 
oranges, &c., but I am shy of them. Tried a mango, but do 
. not think them easy of digestion. The sea, after all, is a bore 
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of a place to live upon. The night bright, starry, and clear, 
but much lightning, and each flash of long duration. But, as 
one of my letters refers to one lot of such storms, I omit more 
of that kmd here. I learn that the Captain, Doctor, Purser, 
and several of the crew of this vessel, the "Solent," are at St. 
Thomas, sick of Panama fever, those now acting being sub- 
stitutes from other ships in the service. We have a small doe 
on board, from somewhere north of Panama ; it is very tame 
and pretty. It runs after one, and sucks the hand like a calf, 
and it will eat tobacco and drink rum and porter. 

August 19TH. — Sunday ; No prayers, Captain got tooth- 
ache. I have reaped much pleasure and wisdom to-day from 
Jeremy Taylor on contentment. This seafaring gives one at 
least time for meditation. My family, about now, will be 
getting ready for tea, and perhaps think of me. My face is 
less swollen than two days ago. Read Plato a short time, as 
I do most days. The Socratic style may do when men in talk 
can keep their tempers, but it harasses fools, Harry Rawson 
presented me with a nice illustrated volume of poetry ; it is 
too well got up, and too bulky, for sea, but I read from it, 
lying on my snug clean berth, some ninety pages, including 
the Allegro from Milton, Thompson's Seasons, Gray's Elegy, 
and Goldsmith's Deserted Village ; they afforded me many a 
joy. And I conjure up many sweet thoughts of those I have 
left behind. I, here alone, thousands of miles away from 
them, conjure up their joys and sorrows, and it is a sweet 
comfort God thus affords me on the sea. Lots of flying fish 
to-day ; beautiful creatures. 

This evening, at sunset, the sky was blue and clear, with 
only a few Trade clouds in the western and southern horizon 
rising above the sea level. Night waxed on, the moon not 
larger than a horse shoe, wending her way to the west in an 
unclouded heaven, her brightness very great, and her dark 
part, not often visible in England, was seen in a bright grey, 
so that, although it was not full moon we saw the whole of 
it, the dark part borrowing its light from the stars and refus- 
ing to be separated. The Great Bear shone a few degrees 
above the northern horizon, and the Southern Cross in the 
other hemisphere. Jupiter, high in the heavens, blazed in his 
own fiery red ; the whole sky was studded with stars vast in 
number, wondrous in far depths of blue, brilliant some as 
diamonds, others pale, soft, silvery, and chaste. They seemed 
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multiplied in numbers, for the stars of the Antipodes had 
come with those of our own world to spend with them a 
lovely Sabbath evening. The Milky Way, dappled and 
massed in luminous clusters, seemed a glorious girdle cast 
carelessly across the world. The night was warm and nearly 
free from wind, though still the gentle north-east Trades were 
in our wake, and as the crescent moon dipped below the sea the 
darkness seemed to grow visible, the sea to become a mass of 
ink, except that here and there a wave broke in crested white, 
sprinkled with stars, and in the vessel's wake a vast pathway 
of foam dashed into fire by the paddle wheels. We had 
masses of phosphorescent light and millions of stars in the 
briny waters to brighten up the dark solemn scene. Our big 
ship worked on her watery way through the centre of this 
weird world at ten knots an hour, her funnels vomiting vast 
dark clouds of smoke, making her masts and the sail she 
carried, bear the gloom of a spectre ship. Amidst all this the 
little tame doe was running about, and men were sprawling 
on deck for rest and quiet, as I have elsewhere named. 

August 2oth. — After the great storm. Cloudy — at noon 
sunny and very hot. Had a salt water hath, which felt very 
cool. For a week now I have been wet with perspiration, but 
hot more so than many of my companions. Currents against 
us some 24 miles daily. 

August 2ist. — Tuesday. Colon in sight ahead. Plenty of 
lightning last night. I slept bit by bit comfortably until 3 
a.m., and began to long for daylight, which came not a wink 
sooner for wishing. It seemed as though we came towards 
the Isthmus of Panama in a time of gloom, rain, thunder, and 
thick darkness. At 5 a.m., came on deck ; morn broke softly, 
whilst lightning played as if to welcome or contest the rising 
sun. In the east were warm cumulous clouds, yellow and 
brown, with tints of blue and pale green in the sky dissolving 
each into the other. The land gave forth her sunlight on the 
mountains, broken by their Andian serrated shapes, and the 
thick dense foliage crammed into the ravines, and, to the very 
shores of the sea from hundreds of hills, was a lovely sight, 
and we could see patches of broken ground, evidently near to 
some human abodes. We passed the once famous Porto 
Bello ; the sea was agitated, but in an hour more became 
calm as a lake. The proximity of Colon was evident by the 
mountains waning down to a level plain, terminating at the 
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edge of the bay. The nearer we approach and the more 
beautiful grows the land, and now, as we come within five 
miles of the port, the view is relieved and beautified by a few 
breakers close in shore, and the description may include some 
fifty miles of the coast, where we find a Yankee steamer at 
the mole and an English one at the wharf, and several sailing 
vessels loading and unloading, and notice a United States 
warship about three miles from the city. There are three 
wooden moles, several good hotels of two stories, and bal- 
conies protected by Venetian blinds. Sundry small canoes 
are in the bay, from each a couple of negroes fishing, and the 
railway runs at right angles to the piers. The place is fronted 
by a beautifully wooded patch of country — ^the railway runs 
nearly due west into a sylvan plain, the peaks of mountains 
being dimly visible in the distance. The steamer mole, 
presents a lively scene with its zinc roof, under which hun- 
dreds of boxes and parcels are being run into the railway 
station, by a variety of Negroes and Indians, the first thick 
lipped, the latter thin lipped natives of Panama, both of 
whom would have resented the term black man, and preferred 
to be called coloured. There are two main streets — the lower 
stories of the hotels are used as stores for general merchandise, 
brandy-smash and mint — julep shops, with billiard rooms, &c., 
kept by negroes or yankees, who seem here at least to have 
equal trading rank, even if they can't sleep together. The 
second street is a hundred yards more inland, being divided 
from the sea shore by the railway, and two large ponds of 
water cut off the bay by the railway are a source of stench 
and fever, filled with dead animals, fish, old rags, and all 
possible and impossible filth peculiar to a busy tropical 
climate. I saw a number of vultures tearing away at an old 
turtle on the edge of one of these dubs, and the stench was 
awful. We passed along the street with senses stirred with 
disgust. As we got a little towards the outside of the houses, 
we passed women washing with hot water, and thought it must 
be very hot work. There were many good picturesque groups 
of women in fancy Manchester prints, sleeves and body tied 
round the waist, some with white muslin dresses hanging 
loosely on the skin, without any gatherings or crinoline to 
alter the shape. A cottage near the end of the town, nearly 
on the deep swamp, was a subject for the artist ; before it was 
a leaf shed raised on a number of sticks, open all round, and 
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about 15 feet square by 8 feet high — it was a sort of outdoor 
workshop, and two girls, one washing and the other sewing, 
were near, whilst a little naked nigger was quietly easing 
itself; a topic for Teniers. Crossing the railway, we got to 
the shore and picked up bits of coral, the whole of Colon being 
on a bed of coral — and I got one or two bits for my daughter, 
but few nice bits are to be got. On returning to the vessel 
I saw vast heaps of vegetable ivory, looking like heaps of 
potatoes. It is sent to the United States, and used for making 
buttons, &c., and costs about five dollars per cwt. We heard 
here that the Doctor and Captain of a brig just leaving port, 
had died of fever ; we had also two cases on board. At 3 p.m. 
we had a tremendous fall of rain with vivid lightning and 
thunder, and the air was made damp and chilly, so that we 
could not go out for the evening. We dined on board, the 
sea on one side and the town on the other. A large alligator 
was taken in the dub, before the City Hotel, a month ago ! 
Now, ril turn in. 

August 22ND. — By rail from Colon to Panama, $25 fare, 
and $i6i for luggage. (My notes now run from hour to hour 
as the train does, like a panorama, as the places are passed.) 
We see negroes sitting about, and there is a square red and 
white barber's pole — now running through deep swamp on each 
side of us. Timber has been cleared some five yards right and 
left of the rails, rank vegetation and tree stumps deep in 
water — five minutes after starting cross the Chagres river, a 
quarter of a mile wide, looking like a fine lake — then see 
wooden stepping stones. Cocoanut trees spring up wildly — 
roofs of huts peep out here and there — then trees rise up 
loftily — at end of eight minutes, a cutting, one hundred yards 
wide, cleared ground, wants stumps drawing, but grass growing 
several acres on the right, to left growing wondrously wild — 
single hut raised high on a hill. Nine minutes : swampy 
lake, and in distance high trees peer up, and vegetation very 
rank — another lake, and gross undergrowth and leafless trees — 
the undergrowth now within a yard of line. Trees loftier, and 
creepers come from the top branches and take root again in 
the ground. Lots of cocoanut leaves, green and yellow, some 
in decay — sunlight giving underleaves various hue. Many 
fine flowers and flowering creepers. A telegraph wire — hillock 
with sticks and remnant of a hut, set on posts to guard 
against snakes — swamps every other hundred yards — huts 
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to the right, and clothes hanging to dry ; ground undu- 
lating. At twelve minutes : to the left a hut and a cleared 
hillock, trees higher and thicker, many three feet diameter — 
broken branches of cocoanut hanging dry and leafless from 
parent stem — pools of water — broad, long, and round leaves 
of every imaginable size and shape — stems of cocoanut stand- 
ing up like clothes-posts, without a leaf on them. Broad leaved 
Banana trees on the whole road. Hut and children in ham- 
mocks — cleared ground, fifty yards wide and a mile long — 
river, and a nice large two-storied house — a village — grey 
roofs and white sides right of line. Road here elevated some 
two yards — a house — many nice black birds, like paroquets 
in form, but thinner. River again : a laid out ground, but a 
desolate hut — open ground, leafless trunks — vast number of 
trees and naked trunks — branches alive at their tops. Many 
tree studies for the artist. Eighteen huts on a hill to the left. 
Fine old trunks two yards diameter on the ground. Sharp 
curve, we run slowly. Trees loo feet high, with trunks not 
more than two or three inches diameter. The curve reversing ; 
all but the iron rail covered with vegetation. A cutting — 
hilly — hillock with a soft looking shale — frequent little water- 
ways on the line — many tree trunks with a kind of big warts. 
Beautiful house — fine shrubs w4th flowers — rather open space 
— several huts on a hillock with women at doors half- naked, in 
single vestment of white. At one door a woman in chemise 
with a little naked black child in one arm and another at her 
side. Lofty hills, and become more dense in trees. Butter- 
flies. The cuttings, when made, are usually followed by a 
yard elevation of the bank. Plants ten feet high, with a 
slender stem, and leaves a foot long, oval shape, grow most 
thickly. Now we have been an hour on the way. We go 
forward : the trees more leafy, and trunks thick with para- 
site creepers. An immense tree, trunk must be some 30 
feet diameter. I could hardly see its wide top ; it seemed as 
if the top was a bit growing out of a cutting in the rest ; it 
was cloven in two to form part of the roadway. The hills 
increase in number and height, and the vegetation rolls 
voluptuously to their summits. Many varied openings through 
the forests — photographic effects. A brown bull and several 
heifers; pools of water at every level. Ground raised and 
swampy — skeleton of large tree standing, hardly ought but its 
shell of bark. Very shrubby, and fine triangular red flowers, 
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like spotted verbenas. Enclosure with two-storied Yankee 
house, and lots of negro servants. Ground to left elevated 
and undulating lower to the right. Rises hilly here from 
the line finely — in terraces of trees. Ravines— ^granitic boulr 
ders on roadway side two yards diameter. Granite rocks, in 
side cutting — top soil eight feet deep — a dark grey soft stone — 
and an engine on the roadway crushing it for ballast. Passing 
Buena Vista — some twenty huts in a line — Pigs, &c. as in an 
Irish hamlet — children actually clothed ! Pigs to right are 
bathing — the Chagres river, down far below the line — a girl 
holding the bottom of her dress over her head, like a parasol. 
A canoe on the river side about six feet long and two feet 
wide. 

One and a half hours on the way. Frejole station — there 
are stations every four miles for the men. An American is 
building here, and making nicely arranged gardens — here are 
corn, cocoanut, &c. Field of rice and corn — pink flowers, no 
larger than a buttercup on a creeper rising to a height of 100 
feet. There are clinging creepers that go to the tops of lofty 
trees, and hang down in festoons voluptuously. Negro, in 
linen drills—Barbacoa bridge, fine full river, more full than 
in 1853 ("^y ^^st visit). Open space — curved vistas — nice 
grass — railway station. Fine river views. Flower garden — man 
with white linen pants. At Baramore : open ground — many 
huts — good land — trees less elevated. We pass fine river view 
close on line but below us — very fine rapid curves, the fine- 
ness implies effect of scene wood and other things. Iron 
bridges — good masonry — open river — men canoeing — the 
trains run very smoothly. Two or three good looking cows. 
At Gorgona again — in 1853 slept here in a room with fifty 
others, men and women. Now population about two hun- 
dred. A cattle track made by railway company. A small, 
long leaved shrub here makes singular curved and covered 
arbours. Vegetation and scenery very fine. At Matachm : 
the country here for some acres is like an English park, 
palm trees taking the place of the thorn, the ash, and the 
oak. A dozen huts — women in gowns turned down to waists — 
chemise and beads — two or three ponies. A girl with blue 
muslin skirt — large lace collar hanging to waist — bare brown 
neck — another has lilac dress and chemise — a third lilac frock 
complete — artificial roses in hair — these girls selling fruit, 
milk, &c., all looking healthy and clean — houses as usual — one 
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some twenty feet high on piles — the bedroom reached by 
ladders to keep off snakes, &c. A number of shrubs here 
highly sensitive ; you touch a leaf and the whole bush, some 
two feet high and as much wide, shrinks up at once — leaves 
not unlike our wild yews. The beauty of thi§ spot could 
hardly be finer. I bought bananas, ate three, very rich and 
ripe. Iguanos, a kind of lizard twelve inches long. We 
left at 8-15 a.m., it is now 11 a.m.: I see a girl in a pink 
print — and with yellow and red cotton handkerchief under 
her straw hat, with eight links of coral beads — girls of even 
ten years of age with each two or three silver or gold finger 
rings. Pigs thin. We met here the Panama train, and 
stopped half-an-hour. A girl with dirt}^ yellow print skirt, 
low breasted chemise — bare feet — black beads and cross, 
with virgm — and a garland of green leaves and yellow and 
blue flowers on her brow. Men mostly with white shirts and 
white pants or blue ones of cotton denhams. Women at 
doors, with only white skirts and chemise — with garlands on 
their hair. The river, on leaving Matachin, low down, and 
girls, or women rather, washing by the stream — two canoes — 
a hut — clothes drying — two tubs at their hand — a tributary 
stream — a corn field. Two hundred yards from Matachin, a 
station on the right. A house with white railings — back 
ofiices — grindstone — corn and bananas in the garden. A 
narrow hill running between two ravines, with huts on it, was 
picturesque. Men here getting granite out of stream to right. 
Many millions of new plants, one called ** Chigua," with very 
fine flowers long and red — in shape like a long bud of cayenne 
pepper but three times as long. To the right great many 
shrubs, about fifteen feet high, with a single white flower at 
the top. At Borogon : a lofty tree, with a ring about every 
yard up it — the bark or outside red — top tufty, no branches on 
trunk only at top. A yellow flower on a low plant. We stop 
to take in firewood. Enclosed ground and hut. The country 
now much lower than the railway, though the trees reach 
higher. Two lofty huts to left. The wood-cutting for the 
engines must lead to clearance of the land. Here is a station 
with three acres of enclosed land. Pine apples growing on 
small prickly bush, one to two feet high, look like a cactus. 
No figs native — fine overspreading tree in the background. A 
storm seems gathering all round. Several huts. A brew^ery. 
Beautiful open ground — little naked niggers. The Isthmus 
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here should not be unhealthy to natives. A fellow dressed in 
blue and black drill. Geological features here look different — 
soil and sub of light red and yellow. Can now see several 
miles over the country; we being higher. , The flowers are 
wondrously fine — reds, browns, whites, and others. Huts — 
two men and a hen. Huts to right empty. Wood brought 
up on open track for the engine. Rocks seem sandstone- 
yellow. High hills rise from the plain, but not an inch tree — 
less. Girl coming up from stream with pitcher of clothes. 
Conglomerate thick in boulders some fifty yards high to left ; 
a vast ravine to right with distant undulating view. Basaltic 
columns in cutting, inclined and tumultuous. We now pass 
a corner where the basalt hangs very picturesquely over us 
and the line, as though it would rush down upon us ; we run 
downwards rapidly. Station on hillside to left — fifty cottages 
on left in valley. Rain — Twenty acres open land. A stream. 
Raining furiousJy — all our windows put down. We now run 
rapidly down a steep incline, the end door of train alone being 
open, only allowing us small glimpses of the country ; but as I 
saw it in 1853 imports little. In parts looking more cleared. 
We arrive at the Panama station, and a porter, who met 
us half way on the road, from the Aspinwall Hotel, took 
our brass tickets that we got at Colon for our luggage and 
then took it in hand. There were two rather worn out 
Yankee omnibuses in waiting, in which we went to the 
hotel, paying two shillings each for about half a mile and 
five shillings for our luggage. On passing from my room in 
the hotel I saw Mr. William Delano, an old friend from 
Chile — and what was my joy to find, on asking him about Mr. 
Foster, whom I was expecting to be on his way, that he was 
in the next room to me. This was the one friend above all 
others that I wished to see as a friend in Chile, for the sake of 
old and future companionship. The terms oif the hotel are 
three dollars daily, wines, &c., extra. The beds, furniture, 
and conveniences much better than we found them seven 
years ago. In the evening went to the shore with a little 
English Jew from London — and set forth to him some amateur 
geological remarks on the sandstone which runs out of the 
bay on the Pacific up to the forts of the city, in almost level 
lines. The sandstone is peculiar, hard, and metamorphic, 
thin, irregular veins intersecting it. At some points the rock 
is blue, yellow, and green, of a soft clay nature. The forts 
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and walls of the city, now centuries old, are still in good con- 
dition — but the entrance fort, from Colon, and the gateway, I 
regret, have been taken away. It is a charming outlook from 
the main forts over the wide and delightful bay, with its many 
islands. The place has been well fortified against the old 
buccaneers of Porto Bello, on the sea as well as on the land 
side. The moat on the land side is densely filled with vege- 
tation. There are two splendid old churches of the Spanish 
period in good preservation, and two or three others of good 
old architecture in a state of entire ruin, but the ruins are 
made beautiful by rank verdure or lofty trees, whilst creepers 
and parasites of many kinds seem to tie the arches and walls 
together in festoons of branches and flowers — they run from 
the tops of the roofless walls and fix their roots again in the 
broken pavement of the edifice — some of them affording sub- 
jects for fine dissolving views. The climate is very fine here, 
and must, for those who are afflicted with lung diseases, who 
cannot live without pain in other lands, be a place of great 
comfort, for the air is so soft and calm, and the zephyrs of 
morn and eve so gentle and insidious, that life would to such 
be prolonged in ease, and at last pass quietly away. 

In old chat and jokes, and talk about personal hopes and 
trials, Foster and I spent some joyous hours in two days up 
to the time for departure to Peru — days passing as happily as 
I could desire. Foster is a well read man, a great talker, full 
of humour, and in appearance like Macready, he is a charming 
talker at his own table, and sa3's he never forgets what he 
reads ; he is a Bostonian. 

On the 24TH August however, we were glad to get on 
board the mail Steamer " Bogota " and were delighted with 
her beauty, her cleanliness and her jolly Captain. We are 
then again at sea, glad to have escaped fever and got rid of 
mosquitoes, &c. The bay is studded with richly clad islands, 
every tree almost a fruit bearer. We passed and saluted 
two American men of war, and then called at Taboga, ten 
miles from Panama and the place where the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Co. have stores and an engine shop. There were 
here two steamers and a British war sloop — a vessel was on 
shore having broken her back, and another that had been 
burnt to her keel whilst discharging. These islands are only 
a few hundred acres in extent ; at the top of the Company's 
hill is the graveyard of its many dead. Last year out of 
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thirty, nine were buried. I fear some die from excesses but 
not all. The thermometer here was 92° in the shade. 

From the steamer deck the city of Panama, as we look 
back, has a good effect, with the serrated mountains in the 
background, and the somewhat formidable ramparts in the 
foreground, whilst a low shore clothed with brushwood makes 
up to the sandy shore. Standing behind the city to the north- 
east, is a lofty hill, which I climbed in 1853 ^^^ from whence 
it is said that Bilboa first saw the Pacific. There is much 
about the islands, and the scenery and charming vegetation, 
to conjure up Pauls and Virginias scrambling in happy 
moments, love alone guiding them. Been rather sickly now 
and then ; face still gathered ; took, two days together, little 
but haver bread and brandy. 

August 27TH. — Some 630 miles from Panama we see land 
again. It is in Ecuador and the island La Plata covered with 
vegetation. San Lorenzo. To-day, saw a whaler and several 
whales, the latter sporting with porpoise and flying fish about 
them. Very sleepy from time to time, and fetching up what 
I have lost : fahrenheit 73^*. The sea is smoother than for the 
last day or two. Drinking claret with ice, to dinner. Brandy 
and water to lunch. Have not read much since Panama. 
Bathed my aching face with hot water. The land is further 
from us at 2 p.m. ; at 4 p.m. off St. Elena — high, bluffy and 
barren. The land within two miles. Fine agreeable breeze 
and sea more calm. St. Elena is 79 10// south ; fahrenheit 
68°, being a fall of 24° in two days. Men taking to top coats 
and warmer clothing. 

August 28th. — Got up at 5-30 a.m. ; saw from my window 
that we were in the Guayaquil river — ^the banks were about 
half-a-mile distant, and in the obscurity of twilight seemed to 
be a bluff bank, some three yards high, of stratified rocks 
standing vertically and compact. When daylight came this 
proved to be dense vegetation down to the brink of the river, 
the soil not more than a few inches higher than the water, 
sometimes lower. We are fifty miles up the river — water 
muddy — river winding with some rather large islands — vegeta- 
tion as dense but less lofty than Panama. Bare patch of 
ground as we got nearer Guayaquil. An occasional canoe 
making one feel that things are little changed in respect to 
peasantry since the first discovery. There are beautiful 
scenes, varied and picturesque in colour. As we near the city 
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we notice cleared ground and many bullocks, and here and 
there deserted palm-leaf huts on the river's bank, and we 
see a fine porticoed and balconied house, the residence of 
some Hacendado or landowner, where a little pier runs down 
to the river and several men and women with gay coloured 
clothes are looking out at the vessel. We are now at Guaya- 
quil. The houses are of two or three stories with shops in 
the lower one and balconies above, supported by a colonade 
which makes a cool walk along the street for foot passengers. 
No trees on the street, and only a few palms at the backs of 
the houses. All the balconies have sail cloth screens which 
are drawn as guards against the sun, when people are there 
to gossip or smoke. There are some twenty vessels in the 
river, including an English and a French man of war, also a 
Peruvian one, and above the town an Ecuadorian war steamer. 
There are many very primitive canoes and good looking half- 
naked Indians, and several neat boats of modern style. 

The ** Bolsa " is still in use for cargo, and is a kind of hut 
built on a raft of large poles, half in half out of the water, as 
the burden of cocoa and other products are placed on it. On 
these rafts they carry at once several tons of cocoa in nice 
clean Hessian bags — the family residing on the raft, being 
father and mother, several girls and boys, with a few peons 
or labourers living also constantly on it — there will be also a 
pig or two, a couple of dogs, a cat, a few pots of fresh water — 
a few bundles of bananas and other matters, clothes to dry, 
&c., making up a very strange toute ensemble. The ** Bolsa " 
has a roof formed of palm leaves fastened down with strips 
of a giant cane. This cane is used in many places instead of 
laths, a cane may be a foot wide and it is many feet long, and 
split about every inch, but not separated, so that it can be 
rolled up for carriage as we roll a Venetian blind. It is known 
all over South America as the Guayaquil Cane. The " Bolsa ' ' 
looks as if it would be a miserable abode in wet, and a hot 
one in summer weather. It suggests to one what Chinese and 
Indian river life must be, and it takes one back to days of 
primitive man. There is a considerable mud bank at low tide 
on which great numbers of alligators roll about or bask and 
grunt. At 12 noon the thermometer was at 86°, thus in three 
days we had 92, 68°, 86°, changes of degrees rather trying. 
It is close and suffocating. I wish we were away — I am not 
over well — my face is painful and my loins seem touched with 
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rheumatism. This place is at present in a state of revolution. 
Flores is expected from sixty miles further up the river. 

August 29TH. — Left Guayaquil at 6 a.m. Huts on margin 
of town and- river, sleeping rooms on second storeys to avoid 
reptiles. As we go towards the sea I am amazed by the 
beauty of the fine broad glassy river, branching here and 
there, away like an inland sea, and forming isles of several 
miles of land with pretty inlets and vistas. 

A few years ago the river was infested by pirates, and the 
poor -workmen who took their Panama hats to sell at the 
markets were on their return with perhaps some fifteen 
hundred dollars of money, set on by pirates lurking in the 
inlets, and robbed and murdered. Robles, a very useful ruler, 
a few years ago shot as many as twenty-five men in a day, for 
piracy — and he took up all men found on the river who could 
not give good accounts of themselves. We, in England, 
could prevent much crime by putting tramps under more care, 
for they are future criminals. An honest workman can be 
allowed a proper pass, but travelling rascals need control. 
At 9 a.m. we are forty miles down the river — mostly flat, 
though at times ground undulating, sometimes 100 feet above 
the shore : it is a sandy shore but some cattle feeding on a 
good farmstead. The trees look dry and burnt and short of 
rain. There are many fruit trees on the above named farm. 
About 1 1 a.m. got to mouth of river, which is several miles 
wide here — saw the Andes north-east in vicinity of Chim- 
borazo, which was covered in clouds. Last night at eleven 
o'clock the Captain asked me what I was doing on deck in 
the cold with my bad face — 1 feel the air very much from the 
variation of heat rather than from real cold. 

Isla del Muerto, or Dead Man's Isle, to the west, at or 
near the south of river's mouth. The little island is like a sar- 
cophagus, or stone tomb, it has a very solid square base, and 
at one end a human head seems resting, and the body is 
well formed in the centre, whilst the marks of the feet, all 
these in high relief, make it as perfect as any sculptor could 
do to be the image of an ocean Dead Man's Island. My face 
very bad, inside the cheek feels like pieces of rope. We pass 
Cape Blanco, the most western part of the South American 
coast at 10 p.m. 

The wind was strong near Cape Blanco, so I put on two 
coats. My face very bad. Before reaching Cape Blanco we 
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were, in the evening, within near view of Punta Pico, the 
hills looking of a clayey nature, pointed and desert-like, with 
some dry tufts of vegetation, the heights look rain worn, but 
there is no rain. The shapes must be from the abrasion of 
the winds. I bathed my face in cold water, and put a blanket 
on my bed. 

August 30TH. — My fortieth birthday I In Payta at 6 a.m. 
Got up at half-past seven. Not a bit of vegetation now — the 
place is a mass of sand, the shore rather hilly but flat at the 
entrance, varying from twenty to one hundred feet ; looks as 
if the coast had been slowly and quietly, through centuries, 
lifted from the waters. There is a good mole, and a corru- 
gated iron custom house. The houses are mostly in a 
dilapidated state, and built of strong canes, often four inches 
diameter split up and cross-tied, and filled in with sand or 
dried mud, between inner and outer canes. The roofs are 
sometimes eighteen inches thick, of reeds or thick tropical 
grass, which keeps the inside of the houses cool. The public 
square covers over an acre ; the church occupies one side. 
This day, being the Sta Rosa, the patron saint of Peru, it is 
a feast day, or holy day, and Mass is being performed. The 
church would hold five hundred persons ; it has two rows of 
square pillars, painted with blue and white stripes — there is 
a shaky looking, highly tinselled, and gilded altar, lighted up 
with some two hundred candles ; and a virgin, with a child 
Jesus in her arms, and other wooden figures of saints. There 
were about sixty ladies and a few men present, the ladies well 
but variedly dressed, black being the predominating colour — 
but green and black and crimson and other colours of shawls, 
and also cotton dresses, were worn. The men in ordinary dress 
— ponchos or jackets, as suited the station of the wearer. The 
priest wore black pants, had a light, figured muslin surplice 
and sundry gilded trappings — before him was a small desk, 
and three boys, each with two candles. A boy sang in the 
choir, to the music of organ, drum, and trumpet, and seemed 
likely to tear his throat ! The square was throng with arches 
or altars, made by sticking up cane poles with a cross-tie at 
the top, these being decked with white cotton and strips of 
coloured ribbon or tape, and mounted with many little printed 
cotton handkerchiefs to serve as banners, these being red, 
yellow, &c. A red and white damask table cloth, frequently 
formed a table or base at foot of the arches, and a cross was 
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always in the centre, and the whole was decorated with small 
Birmingham mirrors, a few dolls here and there, and on one 
was an ornamentation with small cats, of German make, with 
other nick-nacks, such as you get at home in any back street 
at a child's toffy and toy shop. In the square there would be 
as many as twenty of these, and it was interesting to see also 
as part of the religious decorations on the altars, prints of a 
monk, the death scene of General Jackson, and prints of the 
wars of Napoleon, grotesque ver}-, but no doubt typical of the 
poverty and the taste of a primitive Indian people, to them 
the display being grand as a lord mayor's. 

Called on Dr. Ringold, the American Consul, about my 
poor face. He said it would not suppurate, and, as he was 
going along with us to Lima, he would see if he could help 
me on the way. Like many doctors he was no prophet, and 
Doctor and Consul was wrong. We met Garibaldi here in 
1853. Lots of canoes came round the ship with melons, 
cocoanuts, &c., for sale ; a custom we find at every port. 
Left Payta at 8 p.m. — Fine night and moonlight — I in poul- 
tices and pain. 

August 31ST, i860. — Rose at 8 a.m. — face more swollen — 
sea roughish — feel squeamish — ate a few fingersful of the haver 
bread I brought from Milnthorpe- -all I could get between 
my teeth, with a little arrowroot taken by suction. Haver 
bread is a nice tit-bit for seasick folk — and a little jam of 
currants mends it. Passed Lobos Islands, at 9 a.m. This 
small place quite barren, rising out of the sea perhaps half a 
mile in length, but said to contain $50,000,000 of guano. It 
is not taken yet as that at Chinchas is not all got. Am quite 
sick, have headache, weary and gloomy, cannot help it. Has 
been rough and blowing half a gale all day. 

Gie a' the faes o' England's weal 
A tow monds' Tooth-ache ! 

September ist, i860. — Got through a weary night — my 
face no better — took a little soup to breakfast and a bit of 
haver bread — opened a pot of mixed red currant and rasp- 
berry jam, which in spite of heat and the tropics is in 
excellent condition. I had kept it buried in the bread. I 
am very weary. Last night I was dreaming that I saw my 
little Tita at home in her old quiet way. I thought in it of 
Mary and all of you, and how you would console with me ; 

p 
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and the tears I quietly felt melting from mj^ eyes adown my 
cheeks. Amidst this I forgot how many friends I have* 
Foster has been in, chatting before breakfast about books, 
&c. Delano and Don Jorje both looked in — Henderson is 
attentive. Why rather does he not vex me ? Thermometer 
yesterday down to 63° — no land in view.. To-day near land. 
Here we are, seven degrees south of the Equator, I am cold 
in the legs, having in my room to change a thin for a strong 
pair of boots, and still feel as cold as in England in cold 
weather. My face is painful and hard — seems swollen in ribs, 
not gathering. Two p.m. : — Took a little haver bread and 
my preserves — the bread I could push between my teeth, the 
preserves I got in by suction — to masticate the bread was 
difficult and left me in great pain. Being two days confined 
to my room I am deprived of the chance of seeing the shore. 
On opening my door I see the shore is within five miles, a lot 
of dry sandy desert. Finished two volumes of Whewell's 
Platonic Dialogues 3 p.m. Some of the mountains tipped 
with snow, and clouds are fleecy, bedded on intervening 
plains — sea jolty and rough. Five p.m. : Take soup, some 
beans and a little bread pudding, feel as if my face may turn 
out worse. Wish I was under a good doctor and my wife's 
nursing. Fear my throat may be affected. The sea rolls 
heavily, I am sick in the head. I contemplate in my miser- 
able mood the annoyance of either going on or back. 

September 2nd. — Seven a.m. Spent a weary sleepless 
night. Face and headache across my eyes. Regret did not 
bring a muffler. Feel as if I should have both ears aching. 
Now at Hotel Maury in Lima, the City of Kings. Twelve 
at noon : On the bay from the steamer felt wind keen. Coming 
along the eight miles of railway from Callao to Lima felt 
warm — and the dry dusty look of the country made me feel 
the sensation of smothering. On the way up there are old 
Indian mud walls, once an Indian village here. A few fields 
of alfalfa or large clover on the way, numbers of donkeys 
bringing it to the city, their mouths muzzled to prevent them 
from eating it. Near Lima many dense gardens with palms, 
orange trees, bananas, chirymoyas, &c. This is Sunday. 
Since in the hotel have fomented savagely with hot water 
inside and outside my mouth. In great agony, feeling strength 
gone. Mr. Delano has kindly been about — Foster gone to 
Alsops — Ericson, the first companion I met in Peru in 1853 — 
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a Dane — is here in the hotel. He got the waiters to make me 
a capital soup, and some light cream froth pudding. I sucked 
it in with difficulty and feel stronger — enjoyed it much. Have 
had advice of two doctors but results only in fomentation. 
Ericson has been out and brought me a bottle of Aconitum 
Napellus, homcepathic, and he could not but laugh that I got 
the small pills into my mouth with difficulty. He seems quite 
hurt to see me thus, and is very kind and anxious to serve 
me. Five o'clock rather easier. I think of my wife's saying 
that I am not fit to be alone ! ! I have two nice rooms well 
furnished, with carpets, sofa, chairs, and engravings. Ericson 
and Delano took tea with me, and then my mozo or waiter, 
a Frenchman, who prides himself in his speaking Spanish 
would have me to bed— he first got me a hot foot-bath, cover- 
ing up my legs with a sheet and my best topcoat — and when 
the bath was doing its part — he set to, with a: small spirit 
lamp, a little milk and linseed, and made me a large pancake 
of a poultice which he folded to a nicety and fixed most dex- 
terously. I told him he was a regular doctor — he said he had 
been in war, and had often attended on the sick. I gave him 
many "mercies" — and he seemed the more eager not to 
receive them. He was more attentive than a wife ! ! I was 
in bed soon, quite jammed in clothes, and slept hardly but 
painfully in a trance of agonies — awoke at midnight easier ; 
spat a little — and fell to sleep — awoke at six in the morning 
and felt that my pain had been miraculously removed — 
thanked God for it, and for giving me strength and patience. 
Rose at one o'clock in the afternoon. Several gentlemen 
called to visit me in bed. Have worked half an hour, talked 
and taken lots of soup, potatoe in milk, and some capital 
quince dulce. At five o'clock the cheek still much swollen 
and increasing. Fomented mside and outside. 

September 5TH. — Am better, but face still much swollen. 

September 7TH. — Face mending. 

When the Devil was sick 
The Devil a monk would be ; 
When the Devil was well 
The Devil a monk was he ! 

A large pip on my gums near the tooth that had been 
stuffed by Grayson in July. Took two grains of calomel on 
6th and salts 6th and 7th. Got a lot of blood from the mouth 
and all going merrily again ! 
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September qth. — Sunday. Before breakfast went to the 
Cathedral in the Plaza where there are a few good pictures^ 
many altars raised to the Virgin and Saints. The main altar 
is gorgeous and goes up to the roof step by step with many 
Corinthian columns, some of which are cased in silver from 
the base to the capitals. The altars blaze day and night with 
lighted tapers, and these are reflected from a thousand gilded 
ornaments. We also went to the convent and church of San 
Francisco where a score of priests were at morning service — 
a large number of women being at prayer — kneeling on their 
own rugs, on the rather dusty floor. The rugs are carried to 
church by their servants. This church with convent covers 
about thirty-two acres, and is rich in old carving in wood, 
and marble altars, with carved passages in the lives of the 
saints. The priests were richly dressed in figured muslins 
with gold trimmings, which I am unable to describe. In the 
choir is a small chapel where the priests do congregate, and I 
saw a small reading desk in carved mahogany with several 
large manuscript missals in parchment, the letters of which 
are very fine, and one to two inches deep. In one of the 
corridors of the convent are pictures of the saint from his 
birth and during his temptations and sufferings. The corridor 
forms a large square and is lined on the inner walls with 
figured porcelain, brought from Spain. The choir is entirely of 
carved oak, containing an immense number of carved saints, 
in panels some three feet long and two wide. On the bracket 
of each seat, which is movable, is a carved head, each head of 
somewhat the same form but with an infinite variety of ex- 
pression. In the centre of the colonade is a good garden of 
tropical trees with several lofty and noble cypress. There are 
many dull musty places having a mysterious gloom about 
them, the stairways are wide and handsome, and a great 
number of pictures, many in ruin, meet the eye at every turn. 
The building cost some seven millions of dollars, and speaks 
plainly of the wealth of the Peruvian Church in the days of 
the Spaniards. 

In the square before the Hall of Congress is an equestrian 
statue of Bolivia, the hero of South American independence ; 
it was designed in Italy and cast in Bohemia ; and is superior 
to that of the Duke of Wellington in Edinburgh, but like that, 
Las for better for worse, the tail helping to fix the animal ! 

In our Hotel sixty to eighty dine daily, and fifteen to 
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twenty courses are served. A usual dinner includes soup or 
native chupa, boiled beef with vegetables, pork and mutton 
chops, beef steak and fried potatoes, beef and fried plaintains, 
kidney beans, white or French beans, peas, chicken pie, turkey, 
pastry, jellies, or preserves of Pineapple, Quince, &c. ; and 
then fruit as oranges, bananas, chirymo3-as, pine apples, and 
Granadillas, or such other fruit as may be in season— and 
Cafe a la Francaise of course ! ! The lower stories of the 
houses in the best streets are mostly occupied by shops, 
many of the finest being kept by French people and supplied 
from Paris. The upper stories are occupied by the wealthier 
classes, and have latticed balconies permitting the occupants 
to overlook the streets without being seen, if so they desire. 
Many of the best houses have the windows of the ground 
floor protected by heavy ironwork often very well done. 
These houses have large courts open to the sky and fine 
staircases leading to the reception rooms, some having large 
lower saloons, many being once abodes of wealthy Spanish 
officials. The wealthy and official classes still dress well and 
are prOud of it. The wealthy ladies, are mostly of Spanish 
descent and very graceful and often very beautiful, their skill 
in conversation far exceeding their educational possessions ; 
but they have a charming manner and their small talk is 
bright and musical. The poorer class of women try to rival 
the Senoritas, and it is not uncommon to see a girl with a 
fruit basket on her head, wearing two or three gold rings, 
flashy beads, a French silk dress, a dirty silk shawl and fancy 
pins on her head, dragging her dress half a foot deep in dust 
— dust there being bountifully supplied. The country people, 
natives and negroes, for there are many of the latter here 
still, although none in Chile, mostly being some produce to 
market, and wear the Poncho, ride on mules and have stir- 
rups cut out of blocks of hard wood as large as a mule's 
head, with a pair of spurs some six or eight inches diameter. 
These country people are very picturesque when commg in 
with their wives with perhaps a few donkeys carrying grass, 
llamas with their proud suspicious heads also bearing pro- 
duce. At church the poorest classes go with apparently 
no regard for dress or cleanliness, and it is perhaps better 
they should do so than stay away, as our poorest people do 
from our rich man's chapels and churches. 

At my Hotel there are several Chilian exiles, very fine 
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fellows, amongst them my friend Don Vicuna Mackenna, a 
man who has been to Chile what Victor Hugo was to France^ 
and whose literary productions, would make a Library. He 
was in 1859 put on board an English ship and sent to Liver- 
pool, contrary to international law, and Capt. Leslie was 
brought to trial in Liverpool for this. One of these exiles, 
Senor Carrera, is very ill in the hotel and two or three of the 
other gentlemen are nursing him with an affectionate care 
such as only wives and mothers are credited with, but these 
men nursed in affluence are an example, of men doing the 
most menial offices for a dear and cherished exile. 

September ioth. — Poor Carrera died to-day since I wrote 
the above. In Lima I find no mosquitoes, but large fleas are 
most trying ! Mr. McAll and I were with General Miller one 
of the old revolutionary heroes, and talking of the country. 
Mr. McAll said that if they, the Americans, had Peru, they 
would flood the world with silver from here, as they had done 
with gold from California. Mr. Ruden another old Anierican 
merchant, when I said it would interest me to see an account 
of the relative progress in Peru before and since her indepen- 
dence, said — ** the account would be very short." Life in 
Peru is pretty secure ; but in the City outside the walls, no 
man goes safely — risks his watch and his life also. Last 
month the President Castilla w^as shot at in the main street, 
and the bullet hit his arm and went right round the bone and 
out on the opposite side. On the second instant a man was 
at the theatre door, two men came up to him and said, — 
** you say you can discover the person who shot the President 
— we do not want you to do so" — and they cast a lot of vitriol 
in his eyes. When here in 1853 1 went outside up the wild 
hills adjacent often, but took my revolver and never let 
aftyone come too near me, if I saw persons not looking safe, I 
changed my path a little as there were no roads or fences, but 
I was told it was very dangerous. 

September iith. — Walked out to the plaza, wanted a cup 
of tea and went to see the Guardia of the hotel and found 
him with a bad cold. He had been waiting at a dinner for 
the Brazilian Minister and took a bad cold, so he and his 
mate, both Frenchmen, were just taking a hot Pisco, a very 
fine spirit made in Peru, — this they were making into a 
medicine, putting mto it a few cloves, one sixth of water, and 
then boiling it. They would have me to join, I drank two wine 
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glasses of it and found it good — ^it was a **grande occasion." 
Dr. Baxley, bearer of American special despatches on behalf 
of government claims during the revolution, and I agreed to 
go to the bull ricig on Sunday next. 

Fruit : Oranges sell at twopisnce each ; Granadillas at the 
same, Chirymoyas at ninepence to eighteenpence each. This 
is a royal fruit delicious beyond imagining ; it is large, often 
as big and bigger than a man's fist, it contains large black 
seeds and the food part is like a very dense cream but with 
the flavour of every other delicious fruit. It grows here to 
perfection — and though I am here copying old notes I may 
say that in Chile on August the 4th, in 1858 when the Atlan- 
tic cable was first laid, we had a banquet to celebrate the 
occasion on the 7th, of which I was one of the secretaries, and 
we had then, from Peru, Chirymoyas that cost us a dollar of 
gold each, the fruit does not carry well, and this was a great 
occasion as the price for dinner, at which men of all nations 
were present, was three guineas each. The Yuca is a very 
fine vegetable, which I have never seen but on the Pacific 
coast, and mostly in Peru, it is larger than potatoes, is the 
same colour when boiled, and has a gummy and nutritious 
taste, very pleasant. It is said to make the best starch in the 
world. A spoonful may be boiled until it makes a basin of 
good gruel ; and it has the qualities of the best arrowroot. 

September 13TH. — An assassination last night. Dining at 
the old American house of Messrs. Alsop & Co. Had much 
talk of the relative love and hatred between Americans and 
English. Mrs. Hobson, the hostess, spoke of our dislike of 
Americans, and I playfully retorted that there was no real 
dislike, but only a bit of loving jealousy between them. They 
quote the London ** Times" ; and I quote in reply the "New 
York Herald". They say the Herald does not represent the 
Americans, and I denounce the " Times" ! ! This evening 
went to the opera, and heard Miss Concha, and after that we 
went and met her at Mr. Clay's, the American Minister. She 
is a gay, Shakesperian body and retorts very smartly, she is 
a typical ** Mrs. Page." Mrs. Clay lively and ladylike. The 
Minister very sedate. Had chocolate, &c., and spent an hour 
nicely. The Lima theatre is semicircular and has four tiers 
of boxes — but they look as if made in waving lines, or as 
shaken by earthquakes. The place is lost and dirty, and one 
wonders how a rich pleasure loving people would put up with 
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it, we talked of this at the Minister's, as there were two or 
three Peruvians, several American naval officers, and others 
interested in such topics. The American Minister has a fine 
old Spanish residence which is well lighted and gaily deco- 
rated. The Patio or courtyard is laid with white marble and 
small stones, ornamentally. 

September 14TH. — Fleas are so abundant that they claim 
ones constant care ! you need to catch them when undressing, 
brush them off when dressing, and even after this they jump 
up in shoals and attack you. They are equally lively in other 
places in this Republic north and south, and if you go into 
any large store that has been closed, and have white trowsers 
on, they give them pretty soon the character of printed goods. 
Sometimes for a lark, resident English will take a strange 
traveller into one of their empty warehouses to give him an 
idea of flea qualities. Went this day with Mr. Joseph Hobson 
to the Hall of Congress durin;^: debates. The chamber is one 
of the rooms of the old Inquisition — the public freely admitted. 
The deputies on the floor have comfortable seats with backs, 
all covered with crimson cloth. There are several galleries 
also for visitors and the deputies. The President occupies a 
seat near the upper end of the chamber and before him is a 
cross with the figure of the Saviour nailed to it. An inner 
courtyard is used as a retiring room by the Deputies, and is 
covered on the walls with some miserable figures representing 
the Arts, Jurisprudence, Agriculture, Medicine &c. A few 
soldiers keep guard at the door and along the colonade of the 
central Patio. The Deputies were debating on an amendment 
of the constitution, all speaking with fluency, and in a quiet 
manner — each member ascending a raised desk on his own 
side of the house when speaking. They had just resolved 
that the Priesthood should not have a special jurisdiction of 
their own — the Church, opposed to freedom as in all countries, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, was angry at this work. On 
one of the sides of the building is the room of meeting of the 
former Inquisition, and this has still a splendid carved ceiling 
very minutely worked. There are many fine rooms here. 
From the tops of many of the houses, most ot which have flat 
roofs, the domes and spires of some fifty churches, towering 
over other buildings and with a background of surrounding 
hills, give an air of antiquity, solemnity and historic glory to 
the City of Kings, all the more imposing as we know of the 
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great enterprise of the Spaniards speaking to us from the 
days of the Incas. One can hardly fail to feel that the old 
glory has departed, and that the unearned Guano, with the 
lazy spirit its wealth has engendered in the better classes, is 
at the root of much evil and that the present race is a prey to 
pride and coming ruin. 

Called to-day on Mr. Souper, a fine Englishman long resi- 
dent in Australia, but for some years past in the south of 
Chile, he is at present exiled from Chile, having taken part in 
the Revolution. He is the Garibaldi of the south, a great 
horseman, and a man who wins the admiration of the Chilians 
by his courage. 

September 15TH. — Went to an English funeral ; a much 
liked man, Mr. Howell, had lost his wife, and some fifty 
gentlemen went by train to the cemetery, having at the place 
to walk a few hundred yards through heavy dust. Poor 
Howell and his wife had been preparing for a visit home, and 
a few days of illness ended the ties. After this, went outside 
the city up the Alameda where there is a good marble statue 
of Cristobal Colon, receiving a handsome Indian woman — 
the statue made in Rome in 1853. The face of the great man 
is full of power, calmness and dignity, and the form of the 
woman is very beautiful. Columbus has the dress of an old 
Castillian, and the Indian woman the garb of a primitive race, 
and she carries a quiver well filled with arrows. She is evi- 
dently seeking and obtaining the protection of the great 
discoverer. Even Peru can have better monuments than 
England. Met to-night Mr. Duffield, an agent of the Bible 
Society, he has been at Bogata and is translating a work 
some 300 years old, being a correspondence between a Jesuit 
in China and one in South America ; amongst other things 
the work contains the art of porcelain making. 

Sunday i6th. — My face still bothers me a little. Saw Mr. 
Souper to-night with the other Chilian exiles, at the house of 
General Torrico. Don Tomas Gallo was there. Souper says 
he always had regret that the Priesthood were on the side of 
the revolutionists, but they took them up, as travellers on the 
way, against a common enemy. He thinks if Bulnes were 
made President of Chile, it would lead to a better state of 
parties. He thinks there will be trouble every six months if 
Montt should cause Varas to be made President. He entered 
much into the politics of the country, he thought the army of 
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Don Pedro Gallo had been betrayed and false cartridge 
served to his soldiers by persons in pay of the state. He has 
been home twice in Chile since his exile, but found it too hot 
for him ! I must confess that I find it difficult to comprehend 
these men, but exiles are always a danger to the country. 
Afternoon, went with Dr. Baxley to the bull ring, and saw 
some miserable tumbling, &c. Two cows goaded to madness 
were let into the ring, and nigger and other boys were inside 
after whom the cows ran wildly, the boys having the. chance 
of getting into shelters the cows could not attack ; but there 
was much fun. It was simply a hull fight burlesqued. The 
more I see of such work on the Sabbath, the more I should 
regret the English Sabbath being turned into one of rough 
pleasures. 

Went to see the new Alameda — or Poplar Avenue — it is 
500 yards long — has a garden each side of the promenade, 
and an array of vases with Cacti on iron pedestals — and there 
are twelve marble statues, on square stone pedestals, repre- 
senting the seasons, arts, &c. On the outside there is an 
avenue for riders and at convenient places marble seats for 
pleasure seekers. The spurs of the Andes are near and an old 
convent used by Grey Friars adds to an interesting public 
resort that our great towns might copy. I looked in at San 
Augustin Church to-da\% it is gorgeously hung with lamps 
and candelabra — the altar lofty and imposing — at the en- 
trance sits a man with indulgencies and lottery tickets, and a 
crucifix and saviour before him, and a silver salver with the 
money he takes. Somehow, the sight of the Priests, with the 
confessionals, the gaudy display, the music and the worn walls 
of the place do but inspire me with more than the hollowness 
of a degraded system, for the Priests here are not of best repu- 
tation judged by an English standard. Dr. Baxley says that 
the other day he was going through the convent and met a 
young Irish Catholic with whom he conversed, and asked him 
with respect to the chastity of Lima women, which Paddy- 
said was excellent. They came to a Saint erected near them, 
and the Irishman desired, him to move on as this was his 
patron saint, and he knelt down to her. On rising, almost 
the first words he uttered were: — ** Sir, I assure 3^ou that 
they are a parcel of damned rascals who tell such stories of 
Lima women". The Doctor supposed the man had knelt 
down in hope of getting her blessing for defending her sex. 
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and arose from his knees indignant. Camerones, — these are 
good eating and plentiful in the river Rimac'which runs along 
the east of the city. They are large fresh water crabs, and 
are used in soup— in small pies, and also as we eat lobsters. 

September 17TH. — After dinner had pleasant interview 
with General Miller and Don VicuHa Mackenna — we spoke 
of Chilian politics, and the General gave me a copy of private 
letters, he had written in 1859, on the causes of the Revolu- 
tion. Mackenna said his party wish for freedom of worship ; 
and I remark now as then that at this time Protestants had 
not any such freedom in Chile. But now in 1893, when 
copying these notes, it is fair to say all this has now been 
given. I told Mackenna we wanted a good popular work on 
Chile written in English, he said he would write one and let 
me translate it. Speaking of Landowners, General Miller 
said that San Juan de Dios' estate in Chile, formerly the 
property of the Jesuits, contains 70,000 acres of rich level 
land which admits of irrigation, this being only a small part 
of the estate, which is twenty leagues long and ten broad It 
has 25,000 head of cattle, and including horses, mares, mules, 
sheep, &c., 100,000 head, and is giving him an income of 
$150,000 per annum. General Miller, in speaking of health 
resorts, thinks Chorillos the best and most healthy place in 
the world. It is on the coast seven miles by railway from 
Lima. To-night the mist, they say it never rains, was as like 
a Scotch mist as one could wish, and the ground became wet 
and dirty. 

September i8th. — Peruvian bark — Mr. Malcolm and Mr. 
Pritchard have been trying to get the true bark for planting 
for Sir Charles Wood. Mr. Nation says they have not got it. 
Pritchard has gone to Bolivia. Nation says to get the pods, 
each of which has 120 seeds, would answer. General Miller, 
who spends some time on the Sandwich Islands, wants to 
plant it there. It grows in a deep vegetable soil in a damp 
situation but grows well on higher lands. Its flower is the 
best guide to quality. Lima streets are rough, and square 
channels carry the refuse of the city away, having portions of 
the river running through the channels or sewers, these here 
and there are open and might be more wholesome. The 
President Castillo has put one street with granite sets, with a 
sewer three yards by two yards under them, and has done 
150 yards at% cost of 13,000 dollars — and a slab of marble 
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tells in gold letters that it is a memento to the President for 
this wonderful work — The Peruvians are big at glorifications! 
General Miller thinks the Chilians have progressed in civili- 
zation and wealth, but are pot so hospitable as in the old 
days before they won their independence. Nitrate of soda is 
selling at about i6.i reals on board at Iquique. It costs 10^ to 
1 1 in the works, carrying to port about six — embarking and 
sacks two — total about 18 reals. The salitres are about 40 
miles away. About 1854 I made some of the first kinds of 
machine for clearing the nitrate of its rougher impurities, and 
also made some distils for making sea water drinkable. Fresh 
water not there. Went to the theatre and heard the Chilian 
National Anthem, no doubt given in honour of the exiles from 
Chile now in Lima; but after hearing the first act in La Travi- 
ata I left, not feeling well. Had some Pisco with spirit evapo- 
rated and felt better — took rather more than I ought — one 
glass being perhaps better than two which I did take. 

September iqth. — Went with Dr. Baxley to see the new- 
Prison which is to cost some ;^6oo,ooo. All but the top storey 
of hard granite. Built on the American plan, so that standing 
at a given point, as the plan radiates from the centre, every 
cell is fully at command. Should be glad to see here as much 
spent to prevent crime as to punish it. But Peru is not alone 
in punishing. On the way saw nice native girl on horseback 
giving breast to a child, the little one had fallen asleep — the 
woman's fine comely breast was bare and quite exposed, but 
she did not seem to have any sense of immodesty. Outside 
the prison saw a dead dog and vultures tearing away at it. 
Grand scavenger vulture is. Few closets here, and men and 
women promiscuously pop down in open plains to make sub- 
stitutes! Again met Mr. Duffield, he reports that all religions 
are on same footing in Bogota, he does not seem to have 
much faith in distributmg Bibles in such purely Catholic coun- 
tries as Peru. He thinks too that the free negroes here are 
not better off than slaves. He said he had in contemplation the 
formation of a company to publish English authors in Spanish 
for sale in South America. Not bad idea. 

The Senate House has a splendid ceiling of carved cedar, 
the room was once used for trials of witches or persons 
charged with defrauding or robbing by demoniacal practices. 
There is a small but poor museum, with a theological library 
of 30,000 volumes, and near it the dining room dnce used by 
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the Jesuits ; it is now in ruin, having been used as a timber 
store, but the ceiling is still in good order. There is a fine 
market here, with a colonade all round and four covered 
circular places for produce, open all round and standing on 
rows of pillars. I saw all kinds of tropical fruit and vege- 
tables, and also a specimen of Indian corn, black or purple, 
used for making a liquor like claret — it grows on the sierras 
or mountains and is brought in by the Indian women. 

September 2oth. — Leaving for Callao, we arrived in half 
an hour in company with General Miller and Mr. Souper. 
The General expressed much regret that we had not known 
each other sooner. He had sent many statistics of these 
countries and the Sandwich Isles to the foreign office, where 
they probably remain in dust, and he is a correspondent of Dr. 
Bowring. Callao is a port containing a few decent streets and 
has a water fountain. The Station and Custom House are 
decent buildings — the moles in bad repair ; the area for land- 
ing goods is rough and of loose sand and stones. It is 
covered with heaps of grain and all kinds of goods in transit, 
with no protection, as it never rains there. Fruit women in 
abundance sit on the ground — many ships are in. The place 
at all times, busy loading and unloading vessels. There are 
many shops to supply family stores and food, and the requi- 
sites for ships, and they serve as drinking and lounging places 
day and night. We sailed from Callao at 5 p.m., came inside 
San Lorenzo, a desert island just outside the bay, and met an 
old clerk of mine I was fond of, and had tried to make a good 
man, but he went wrong after I left Chile. 

The Chincha Guano Islands, September 21st, close by. 
We anchor within half a mile. I made a drawing of the 
Islands in profile. The islands are worked much as one 
would cut down any hilly place for shipment by sea. The 
Islands are quite barren and of a light brown colour looking 
like naked rocks — the shores being bluff, the deposits of 
Guano being wavy and smooth. Saw no birds, the workmen 
scaring them to other parts. There is a village of wooden 
huts on short piles, and other huts thatched with canes. Two 
sons of Elias were on board us, he is a great statesman in 
Peru, and very wealthy. W^e arrive at Pisco where they 
have a large estate — at Pisco an iron pier 800 yards long, a 
small town and three churches, a sandy plain backed by 
desert hills, they make a spirit here called Italia, it is a fine 
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grape brandy, and report says that one of our King Georges 
said it was the only liquor fit for a gentleman to drink. £has 
said they only make one quality, and its merit depends on its 
age. Pisco is a kind of spirit like Italia, but I think is made 
from maize. The Pacific coast is monotonous; in fact it is a 
desert shore for 2,000 miles. The weather is cold, in fact at 
sea since we left Panama it has been mostly cloudy and 
seldom sunny. 

Now September 23RD. — We get to Islay at 6 a.m., — the 
sea in this bay very rough and dashing over rugged rocks 
against a formidable precipitous shore. When we got into 
the boat to land, I was strongly reminded of the night of 23rd 
March, 1859, when I arrived in the bay at midnight with my 
wife and five children, to sail from here round Cape Horn in 
an American clipper of 1,300 tons, that was in the bay wait- 
ing for us. That night was one of solemn and never to be 
forgotten thoughts, as they and I left the steamer, in the 
blackness of the night, to find our way to the vessel that was 
to take us home. At this point I made my trip in i860 to 
Arequipa, but I omit it here as I made notes apart tor it 
collected in another place. Well, the iron pier has been 
washed away, the sea is rolling in against the precipitous 
shore in waves or surf some ten feet high, and a flexible iron 
ladder with chains hung to it are let down by a crane, and we 
have to seize the chain and ladder, to get from the boat up- 
wards to the landmg place some twenty feet above our heads. 
Having done this with some dexterity and risk the custom 
house officers are waiting for us close at hand ; but here, as 
in every place in the big world, passengers are treated with 
more consideration and trust than in our own England, for 
few men pass an English custom house whether they come 
from Ostend or the North Pole, without giving English 
customs a stiff blessing in shape of a good round curse — even 
if a silent one. After a courteous word at the custom house 
we had to pass the Governor under care of a guard, to report 
ourselves and our destination, as there were revolutionary 
movements astir. The port of Islay is a perfectly barren spot, 
but a healthy one, though clouded many months from the 
sun. The town stands just above the bluff rocky shore, some 
150 feet above the sea, and the residents seem happy and 
healthy. In fact in Patricio Gibson's nicely arranged house 
one feels at home again, and his good children and hospitable 
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and kind Scotch wife, as Scotch as the husband, are persons 
so full of cheerful car^of all who reach I slay to stay awhile 
or travel further, that they have had the prayers and thanks 
of hundreds who will ever say — ** God speed" to them. Don 
Patricio had not a selfish bone in his body. 

I left I slay again after a good deal of business notation in 
my trip to Arequipa, on the 8th October, bound for Arica. 

Now, October ioth, at Tacna, having nothing new on my 
way, find that trade has been interdicted between Peru and 
Bolivia. The Indians who come here from Bolivia wear much 
of their own rude manufactures, rough white and other 
woollen goods — stocking legs of wool — warm ponchos — san- 
dals of skin tied with thongs of leather. The Chincilla skins 
are about twelve to fourteen inches long, and ten broad, the 
value resulting from purity of colour, they are white, grey 
and black, and the distinctness and mass of the latter is pre- 
ferred. They sell at about 6i dollars the dozen being superior 
to the Chilian skins. 

The railway from Arica to Tacna draws about 200,000 
<iollars 3^early. Don Juan Campbell has new testaments in the 
language of the Indians but a native who understands both 
the Indian and Spanish says that they are not so simple as 
the language the Indians use in conversation. The Indians 
make cloth figured, of alpaca wool, to pack skins in, and 
ropes also the colour of the wool. 

October i2th. — Had a game of chess with Mr. Lazonby 
who beat me, we liad a long talk about his better employment 
here. They had mountain floods last year, and the snow 
melted so much in the Andes, that the river here overflowed 
— several small bridges were washed down, the walls of the 
Alameda cleared away, and the houses endangered. Water 
in Tacna is the hardest I ever used and I should have said 
before that, in Arequipa it is the softest I ever used. The 
Tacna water runs over beds of arsenic and sulphate of iron 
and other unwholesome matters, and I put borax into it for a 
wasli but it would scarcely dissolve. There are gardens here 
I'y irrigation from the stream that runs in the Alameda, they 
are arranged in small allotments and they grow small lots of 
alfalfa, a very fine trefoil of clover. Potatoes here are all 
purple under the skin when boiled. In the gardens are fig 
trees, pomegranates, peaches, bananas, apples and cherries. 

October 15TH. — Self, Lazonby, Outram, Rimmel, Avery 
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and others set off yesterday for a ride. I had a mare with 
a foal — and took a change horse about half way — I wore 
a silk poncho — and saw on Rimmer a cotton poncho of 
brown Bolivian cotton. At Vilca got German beer with Ten- 
nant's trade mark ! We went as far as Pacheo, and there 
saw a man who had retired from the world in disgust and is 
Doctor, Lawyer, and general adviser to the place, living in 
extreme poverty, having seen better days. He had got weary 
of being deceived by others. All speak of him as a pattern of 
integrity. Being once slightly in debt he wound up his affairs 
but had 7,000 dollars surplus, yet he went out of his mind in 
thinking of his debts. I could say a great deal about coinage 
and exchange here and in Peru, but I keep it apart as busi- 
ness. Peruvian coin has been replaced in the market by a 
debased Bolivian coinage, of the same nominal value but of 
inferior ley. This has led to much trouble in exchange, and 
the government and merchants play at cross purposes. When 
I was in Peru in 1853 the exchange was as high as forty- seven 
pence per dollar, and now is as low as forty pence. Peru 
has now virtually no coinage or currency, the coin has been 
exported for remittances and only the debased Bolivian coin 
remains. There is a risk of the coin of Bolivia going after the 
other, in the event of any disturbance, and then a big crisis 
will follow ; but I must leave further remarks on this as the 
subject is one apart from details of a trip ! The President of 
Peru wants to go to war with Bolivia but no one can see 
what he has to gain by it. War is with these nations simply 
a loss of money and men, and it would be a blessing to them 
if England would, with any other nation, so use her reason- 
ing, as to create a friendlier spirit by her kind offices. Mr. 
Campbell, who is one of the ablest merchants in Peru, has 
been many years in Tacna, going often into Bolivia, and he 
says the Peruvians have no claim on the former for the issue 
of the debased coinage, and that Peru has sent 4,000 soldiers 
to Puno merely to assist Belzu and others in disturbing the 
country. 

October 20TH, i860. — John Reid, or as he is called Don 
Juan Reid, must have a word or two here. When I was in 
Tacna in 1854, I had a severe attack of something like in- 
flammation of the stomach, and narrowly escaped death. This 
gentleman, whose acquaintance I made the evening before 
when dining with the English Consul, came to my room every 
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morning at 7 o'clock and remained with me mostly until 1 1 
at night, and only began to reduce his attention at the end 
of three weeks when I was taking a favourable turn. Mr. 
Reid came to Peru about 1828 on account of the Potosi 
mining company, as gardener. His hopes were not realised. 
Much of the machinery sent out was too heavy for the mules 
or llamas and never got out of the nearer mountain range. 
For many years before his death, he lived nearly the life of a 
recluse, with a Dona Rosa Barrios, a kind and intelligent lady 
of the place, who cared for him with affectionate reverence. 
He must often have been very poor, though when I first met 
him at their house. Dona Rosa had still some property and 
jewels. Reid kept a diary in shorthand by fits and starts, he 
was a good English and a very good Spanish scholar — of a 
poetic nature — proud and retiring hut generous — he wrote 
with cultivated accuracy. For fifteen years before my illness 
he is said to have moved very little in the daytime. One of 
rny daughters, born in Chile, I named after him Juanita Reid, 
as a memento of his great kindness in my sickness when I 
had no family friends near me. He died in 1857. ^^ was a 
native of Leith or Edinburgh. He kept copies of all letters 
he wrote or received. He had a nice collection of copper and 
silver ores, and visited many mines in Peru and Bolivia ; he 
assayed a few occasionally. His diaries I understood were to 
be sent to his friends by Dona Rosa, his library of some 400 
volumes Mr. Outram, Mr. Nairn and myself advised raffling for 
the widow's benefit. What was done afterwards I cannot say 
as I had to leave shortly. My residence was as a guest in the 
handsome house of Messrs. Joseph Hegan & Co., with whom 
I had business, and I had all the care from Mr. Campbell and 
Mr. Hainsvvorth, the partners, that kindness and their men- 
servants could give; no women servants being kept in Peru by 
the large houses. The houses are built as in Arequipa, of 
lava stone or else of adobes, a kind of big mud brick. The 
merchants' houses are of the old Spanish or Moorish style 
mostly with two large court yards ; the offices for buying and 
receiving goods being in the base of the front part. In most 
respects living is as in Lima, but this being only a place with 
12,000 inhabitants, the variety and quality are not so good as 
in Lima. There is a nice Alameda and a good market house. 
October 2ist. — Sunday. There is an extensive old Indian 
burial place a mile or so from the town, and I rode all over 

Q 
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it. The graves are circular to admit the body as customary 
in the Inca period, and in a sitting erect posture with knees 
under the chin the face resting on the hands. The burial 
ground covered many acres. Each body is built round with 
stones to protect it. I found bones and a skull on the surface. 
One feels here that, in the old centuries Tacna must have had 
a larger population, and have been probably a more pleasant 
abode than now. The climate is mild and salubrious — and 
from no place on the coast are there finer views of the Cordil- 
leras. They are grand beyond compare. As I rode over 
these ancient graves, and saw on the hill sides deeply en- 
graved marks cut in the stones, by a nation long almost 
forgotten — and of whom we know very little, although many 
Indians still cherish some of their traditions, I thought how 
soon both my companions and myself would be equally for- 
gotten — and that although six years ago I had a narrow 
escape from the Pantheon, just beyond these Indian graves, 
the stars of life would soon set, and that therefore we should 
use the present wisely, not forgetting the vanity and brevity 
of this life of trial and sin. Talking about doctors and pulses, 
I and Mr. Campbell took ours, his only beat sixty-four per 
minute, mine about ninety-five, yet both in perfect health. 
He is of fair ruddy complexion, and some six to eight pounds 
heavier than I am. He is a great worker and as an arithme- 
tician beats all I have ever met in working out questions 
mentally. Cold icy wind yesterday, misty night, this morning 
pavements wet. 

October 22ND. — Reading Jeremy Taylor from time to 
time. This day went to say good-bye to Dona Rosa, she 
gave me a worked watch fob for my daughter and two 
volumes of a small Bible that John's brother Robert gave 
him in 1828. She thinks the family would reside at Rose 
Bank or at Levens, near Edinburgh. 

October 23RD. — Feels frosty. Poor Ericson got here a 
bad attack of dysentery. 

October 28th. — Left Tacna and Arica without any notes 
made. Met there a Mr. Moore, a nice, gentle man, sent out 
to do some kind of work at Iquique, for Mr. Peter Spence of 
Manchester, in Nitrates. His mission failed, and Spence was 
angry, but the man I am sure did all that a stranger could do. 
Our people in England are at times apt to think that the 
world runs on English wheels, but it is not so. Other folk 
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are as bad to guide as a Negro or a Turk would find an 
Englishman to be, and Moore found it so. 

This day got to Coquimbo ; met Mr. Garland who is to be 
managing director of the Coquimbo railway. Met also Mr. 
Munro, Dr. Duffy, Old Fenwick of Casa Blanca, and Tiernan 
the photographer, who are oi;;i a trip to the isle of Juan Fer- 
nandez with Don Jose Thomas Urmeneta in his own yacht. 

October 29TH. — Arrived at Valparaiso, having been en 
route all August, September and until now. Mr. John James 
Budge came off in a boat to meet me, and on arriving on the 
pier, Mr. Wm. Delano, Mr. Rogerson, Leigh, Bouchiere, 
Rickards, young Foster of Naylors, and others gave me a 
warm greeting. Then I met Heywood, Rattry, Watson, and 
all at Messrs. Alsops, and after going the rounds of the stores 
I went to see old Don Robert Budge and family. Don 
Roberto came out here with Lord Cochrane. Lots of little en- 
tertainments and gossip after my arrival in Chile too personal 
to use here, so I slip much by and just take out a few bits. 
Went to see Mrs. Leigh and Mrs. Watson, the latter in the 
house I built and sold to Watson ; the one on Cerro de Con- 
cepcion in which my daughters Juanita and Mary were born. 
Mrs. Watson very ill. They have improved the house and it 
looks very nice. Saw Mr. Lloyd and Dr. Thomas. Lloyd is 
the chief engineer of the railways and asked me out to spend 
his daughter Marion's birthday at San Pedro tunnel. Lunched 
with Mr. Budge, and all his big family. Mr. Budge is an 
interesting man who was a midshipman on board the Bellero- 
phon when Napoleon was taken. The Rev. Dr. Dennet and 
Mrs. Leigh both offered me rooms. Dined with Mr. Oxley 
who is a great miner, mostly living in Copiapo but having a 
house here ; Mr. Heywood dined with us, he is an old friend 
living with Oxley, he being head of the firm of Messrs. 
Hainsworth & Co. Hainsworth is the head of Hegan & Co. at 
Tacna where I had my illness and very sumptuous treatment. 

THE RAILWAY AND TUNNEL. 

October 31ST. — Went out to San Pedro to spend the day 
with Lloyd, Marion having her thirteenth birthday feast ! I 
found them in a nice wooden house got up for summer visit- 
ing, their own in Valparaiso being two doors from the one I 
built. Marion and Constance quite nice girls, the first very 
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like the father. Mrs. Lloyd spoke of the great loss she had in 
the death of her boy ten months old, and said that during his 
life her happiness was complete. We had many pleasant 
chats, and I thought the Lloyds a very good sample of an 
honourable English family. They were most kind, and gave 
me much enjoyment. My trip to San Pedro by rail was very 
pleasant, and from the train we saw the rugged hills, the 
heavy granite cuttings, the bridges over the Vina del Mar, 
and occasional patches of pretty garden, with sunburnt hills 
and numbers of wickerwork huts, on plots of wheat, barley 
and vegetables. I was quite happy as far as that can be 
away from my family. Lloyd and I entered the San Pedro 
tunnel to see the workings, lamp in hand. The whole is grey 
granite, they pay seven dollars, or say, about twenty-five 
shillings per yard for cutting. Two hundred men at work ; 
and they hope to finish the tunnel in May next. Lloyd gets 
10,000 dollars per annum as engineer for Santiago and Valpa- 
raiso railway, 2,500 dollars for the tunnel, and 5,000 dollars 
for the Coquimbo of which he is the consulting engineer. 

November 6th. — My friend Dr. Baxley, named when in 
Peru, is here; and being out in a Virloche with the American 
consul, the Virlochero drove so rapidly on coming down the 
hill to Valparaiso they were swung over the precipice and 
both badly hurt ; both some time insensible. I have a lot to 
be thankful for in my own safe progress. 

November iith. — Went to church in our old pew. Dined 
with Rev. Dr. Dennet and the chaplain of the Bachante. I 
shall now leave my notes. They are mostly on business and 
may sometime come under that heading. I may name here 
one or two things. When here before, my wife and family 
were out in the country at the hotel kept by Old Fen wick in 
Casa Blanca and I had ridden out two Saturdays to see them, 
on one occasion doing thirty-six miles in two hours and a 
quarter on two horses, changing at Plazilla, and my own 
having been hard worked, for I was mostly a rapid rider. I 
had a partner who had a young unbroken, or badly broken 
big wild horse, so I asked him if he thought I could go out on 
that, he said — ** Yes, if you can only get on his back''. Well, 
after an hour of struggle in the stable to get the horse saddled, 
we got him into the street nicely ready, and he stood in the 
road which was about two feet below the causewa)% I stand- 
ing on the causeway ; quietly coaxing him, at last I was 
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nicely seated and got him round to my office door, when 
finding I had not my usual hunting whip, which in Chile we 
mostly carry with a brass or steel head useful for attack or 
defence. I asked for it and my partner Mr. David Finch a 
Lancashire lad, brought it, and came holding it before the 
horse; the latter at sight of the whip grew furious, and 
reared ; it kept on doing so and a large crowd gathered ; it 
was a ticklish time, spurs I had on, but they would not pacify 
him ; finally there evidently was no way but dismountmg, and 
I got my legs quietly on his back and threw myself into the 
street. The horse ran wildly back, reared and threw himself 
on his back on the pavement ; I was taken into my office and 
asked for my own horse to be got ready, determined to make 
the journey, but when on a sofa, found I could not move. A 
trap was got to take me home — three doctors came, and after 
a second visit found I had cracked my right thigh ; and there 
for many weeks I was fast to a couch on a machine made to 
slide just as the leg and my discomforts called for. Singular 
enough my wife and children came in a few hours after not 
knowing of my mishap, and therefore if I had been lucky they 
would have met me on the way ; they had got tired of the 
country hotel and came in to prevent my going out ; so as 
Providence would have it so, all came for the best and I was 
well nursed after undergoing a lot of pain not easily borne. A 
curious thing is that, after the end of about two months, I 
took a trip by sea 500 miles, to Caldera, and that is a dry and 
sandy place, and the pain went away suddenly, I threw away, 
my sticks, and was soon perfectly well. 

And here I leave this part of my narrative, for better for 
worse. Copying notes, I find to be a great bore, — so adios ! 1 1 
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THROUGH THE DESERT— PERU— ISLAY TO 
AREQUIPA, SEPTEMBER, i86o. 



I slay to Arequipa, A rough attempt to describe my trip and my 
feelings for perusal by my children. 

On the 25 September started at 9 a.m. from the Port of 
Islay bound for Arequipa, having taken a light breakfast to 
avoid the unpleasantness of riding on horseback with an over- 
loaded stomach. To serve for my necessities in the way of 
pleasure and business, I handed to my mayordomo four 
shirts, ten collars, a pair of woollen stockings, a black coat 
and vest, my comb and tooth brush, with a few samples of 
Manchester goods which he duly crammed into a small carpet 
bag for use at my journey's end. I intended to remain at 
Arequipa some ten days, but the difficulties of the road, not- 
withstanding one's desire to appear as a bueii mozo (handsome 
youth) amongst the ladies of the Volcan City, rendered it 
awkward to carry a load of finery for the toilet. 

Putting myself in desert trim I had on a pair of strong 
Wellington boots, good in any latitude for horseback, a pair 
of large rowelled native spurs, of fine silver, and long chamois 
leather gaiters, which are excellent for a ride in the desert, 
whether by cold moonlight or in the blazing heat of midday. 
My poncho was a large buff vicuna cloth, edged and figured 
with blue silk, which one wears in South America always, 
when travelling ; and which, as you know, is put over the 
body by means of a hole, through which the head goes, just 
as if you would " don " a table cloth, with a slit in the centre 
of it. Ademas, a beaver wide-awake and buff riding gloves ; 
thus, I was equipped for the road. 

My guide or mayordomo was a short, robust, good-looking 
Indian, dressed handsomely in a fancy poncho of black, red 
and green ; buff gaiters and a wide-awake. Our horses were 
pacers of the Spanish breed, excellent alike for temper and 
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bottom ; and able to travel much better than their masters 
under long fasting from food and water. Their masters taking 
care of themselves by sandwiches and a little French claret 
and cognac. Water is so costly by the way, and the desert 
needs so much of it, that no reasonable political economist 
would think of increasing the consumption when he could get 
something rather better. 

Our steeds were picturesquely fitted, with headgear studded 
with silver ornaments, — under the saddles several thick cloths 
to protect the horse from friction, and over the saddle a 
number of sheep skin pellones to make the rider sit more 
cozily in his place. These somewhat clumsy accoutrements, 
for a man who enjoys a plain English saddle, are girthed and 
twisted and tied to the horse very dexterously — the tightening- 
up being neatly accomplished by the guide fixing his foot 
against the horse, one leg oi course on the ground, if you 
wish to have it so, as a sort of fulcrum — when he pulls and 
jerks and carambas, 'till he finds all right ; and then con- 
tentedly says, "ya esta Senor'M 

We provided our saddle bags with a bottle of claret, one of 
Tenant's empty pale ale bottles, with brandy, and a little — 
just ever so little — water, to keep it mild — a clump or two of 
bread, and a sandwich were added. 

I gave fifteen dollars in Bolivian coin to my guide to cover 
the costs by the way — and then mounted — for a thirty league 
ride over the desert. 

We now quietly rode away from the dusty, sand-carpeted 
port of Islay, with its 1500 souls, some of which, as Don 
Patricio Gibson and family, inspire us with pleasant memo- 
ries ; and we leave the great Pacific Ocean to the rear, rolling 
in long heavy swells towards the shore, and breaking tumul- 
tuously against the broken, cloven, irregular, and precipitous 
hard granite rocks that form the bay of Islay. The ground 
rises rapidly ; and the lofty hills, now cloud-capped with the 
morning mists, spread themselves out on our way inland — 
one of the mountain tops being tinted with a shade of verdure 
the produce of a few days' mist — whilst along the shore to the 
rear, and a far extending country, north and south, of gigantic 
proportions, a dense white substance lending a wintry aspect 
to the scene, is interspersed with red coloured iron-like pat- 
ches, as well as patches of the colour of the Peruvian guano, 
a few cargoes of which are on the lofty shore, ready to be 
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carried on mules' backs into the interior. The natives of Peru 
having now, as they have doubtless had for centuries, the 
right to take guano without charge from the Islands, for the 
cultivation of their lands, they use it freely, in the valleys 
which are formed at long intervals between the coast range of 
mountains and the Andes. 

When we have travelled about a league, we find the ground 
broken and cloven abruptly into unshapen ravines, in which 
wavy patches of white dust or ashes are thickly drifted, in 
such strange and curious disorder that, one feels perplexed to 
account either for the origin of the material or for the laws of 
its distribution. 

I gathered some of this stuff — which the natives and tradi- 
tion, ascribe to the vomitings forth in other days of the 
Volcano of Arequipa, which at this place cannot be seen, but 
is some thirty leagues distant. 

In colour this substance is like whiting, but is harsh and 
gritty to the touch — mixed with water, it serves somewhat 
indifferently as a cement, and is possibly a silicate of lime. In 
some cases, within a few inches from the surface, I have 
found it with an under-crust of salt of the same colour — this 
however is doubtless caused by the crystalisation of the spray 
which is wafted from the neighbouring ocean. 

As we go dreaming along, here and there a lonely cactus 
lifts its erect form from the sides of the ravines, like a sentinel 
on guard — and now some modest thistle, with its delicate 
single petals of a yellow hue, pushes its way about two feet 
from the ground, looking the very picture of loneliness, and 
almost craving for your attention by the way, and seeming to 
complain that its Maker has hardly given it soil on which to 
feed. 

Now^ ascending steadily, now working our way in zig-zag 
order down the sides of ravines, fetlock-deep in dust, as care- 
fully as we can and slowly as we must, coast breakers delight 
us on the right, and to the left are broad giant summits 
reminding one of somewhat smaller brethren, the Howgill 
fells, as seen from Westmorland. What a charming loneli- 
ness it is, in the full joy of distant travel, to be thus reminded 
amid mountain desert wastes, of the native scenes of old 
England ; and of the faces and homes, of all that we love and 
live for, in this world of dreams. 

From our pathway, now on the breast of a hill whose road* 
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way is divided as by a line, one side of it white with volcanic 
powder aforenamed, the other of red soil or dust, we look 
down into a deep ravine where at the bottom is a narrow 
channel and a few men and several asses engaged taking 
water, — we have now got to a considerable elevation, and 
have to descend longitudinally along abrupt sides of a ravine 
often on a path not wide enough for two mules to pass with- 
out inconvenient risks, and with acute turns awkward to 
navigate, and thus we go on until high above us on the left, 
the mountain sides reach up into the clouds, and to the right 
the downward view is not free from suggestions that we 
might have an ugly roll, horse and man, to the bottom, over a 
declivity of some seventy degrees. Here there is a fair display 
of tufty Cacti and small shrubby plants rising above the stony 
ground ; also one single specimen of an accacia 15 feet in 
height, and two bony-ribbed cows, which led one to wonder 
how, even on so wide a range of pasture, they managed to 
pick means of subsistence. 

Arrived at the bottom of the ravine we pursued awhile, a 
narrow channel between the mountains where there is mois- 
ture enough to give dampness to a few inches of soil, and 
here noticed a width of some two feet of something akin to 
grass — the only patch we expected to see on the trip. Down 
in this deep gulf, we pass again patches of the white volcanic 
dust and earth, and come at an opening to a ravine at right 
angles to us, where there broke on the view beautiful rows of 
olive trees, running in various directions, and we gazed on 
them in their desert home with delight, now on one point now 
on another, and dreaming fancy played over the scene and 
over the white uneven bed on which they grow ; and pleasant 
thoughts grew on seeing the gnarled, twisted roots and ancient 
trunks, for they seemed centuries old — perhaps, as old, of far 
more old than the Spanish conquest ; and they lead one by 
association of ideas, to the land of sacred story and the 
Mount of Olives. It was difficult to think how these olive 
trees obtained water to sustain life, they seemed to rest on a 
soil so hot and dry, thirstily looking for a drop of water. No 
doubt they require little, though at times doubtless, they are 
supplied by fogs or occasional watering from the natit^es 
living in huts at the end of this oasis of a hundred olives. 
There were some half dozen of these huts, formed by sticks 
and canes, and having spare matting roofs, erected in a 
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dense bed of chalky looking earth. The huts were arranged 
on each side of the road as resting places for convoys of 
mules — around each hut was dug, in compact white earth, a 
trench more than a yard in breadth and depth to protect 
them from the intrusion of mules and asses which, in so 
hungry a place, would readily devour the material of which 
the huts are made. The valley near at hand, produced a few 
shrubs, and we saw several small birds of delicate plumage, 
one of which was intensely black with a deep crimson breast, 
and several of the cplour and flight between the martin and 
swallow, which flew in and out of holes formed by them- 
selves, in the white earth, on each side of our pathway, the 
path being worn in deep and irregular furrows, leaving the 
sides here and there several feet in depth. There was also a 
small grey bird somewhat larger than a linnet, a confident 
lazy little thing, half covered with white dry dust and too 
indifferent to fly, so that it would frequently walk from the 
path, and not even take wing as we passed it. The valley 
now became fetlock deep in dust, and the sun poured his rays 
down at intervals with a smothering scorching heat, making 
one fix one's eyes upon the ground, and paining the feet by 
nearly burning through one's leather boots. We now reached 
a roadway nearly one hundred yards in width, strewed on 
each side with bleached bones of mules, asses and horses that 
had fallen under their loads on this dry desert journey. On 
both sides, the mountains were lofty, stoney, and granitic ; 
but after we had been about two hours and a half on our 
journey the hills assumed a less abrupt form, the huge rocks 
disappeared, all sign of shrub or cacti failed, the hills grew 
red and numerous, and smooth and rounded, more frequently 
closing in the prospect, which was never open long together, 
fifty yards before us. We then came suddenly to a rise in 
view of a hut, up to which we drove and found ourselves on the 
edge of a vast plain, extending right and left, with mountains 
in the rear ; and in front mountains on every side of the dis- 
tant volcano of Arequipa and two other vast mountains 
equally lofty, clad in snow, standing clearly and nobly before 
us, their sharp outlines finely marked on the distant depths of 
a pure blue sky, all coming upon our view so suddenly as to 
surprise and astound us by their vast and wondrous sublimity. 
For a moment, breathless by astonishment, reason seemed 
subjected to veneration, my rein hand checked the horse, the 
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right involuntarily rose to heaven, my whole h-^ing absorbed 
in the awful suspense of deepest veneration. It was a strange 
sensation to see that sight so seldom seen — to be the over- 
whelmed object of a subject so wondrously sublime. I cast 
myself from my horse, "tvent and sat down on a form at the 
door of the hut, to gaze at ease on the glorious prospect. The 
forepart alone of the plain was visible, its distance declining 
towards the volcano, against the Andes — slightly beneath the 
line of eternal snow ; the Volcano and two other lofty heights 
standing north and south of it, looking so densely black be- 
neath that line, of such incomparable depth of whiteness 
above, so finely defining their outlines in the sky, so singu- 
larly vast in their repose, they seemed to embody the spirit 
and pure essence of dignity, as though God had invested 
them with His own Being, to contrast against all human 
things, and teach humility to man by the presence of gran- 
deur in the unassuming attitude of tranquility ; Nature's 
terrible greatness, clothed in the simplicity of repose. The 
mind recalled a religious festival of the day before, when, at 
Islay, the corners of every street were decorated with altars 
made up of many coloured shawls and table-cloths, of silk, 
wool, and cotton ; the arches or cross posts of the altars 
covered with Manchester shirting wrapped and tied in puffs 
every six or ten inches, and bedecked with banners of Scottish 
turkey red, and striped and flowered twopenny pocket hand- 
kerchiefs ; the tables of the altars bearing images of Christ 
and the Virgin, sixpenny earthenware toys or vases of porce- 
lain, cheap Birmingham mirrors, brass, electrotyped, and 
glass candlesticks with tallow candles — the shawl-decorated 
walls of the altars hung with pictures of the saints, the wars of 
Napoleon and Garibaldi, French landscape and love scenes, 
portraits of General Jackson, and the Saviour of the World ! 
In the procession are a dozen men and boys dressed as devils 
dancing, in many colored calico pants and jackets, with 
crimson and white Canton crape shawls, caps ornamented 
with gilt and silver toys, lace, and medals, their faces covered 
with ugly masks having horns horrid as the Devil's own — 
these men dancing wildy, and making ridiculous grimaces, 
priests in orders, soldiers on guard with muskets, men carry- 
ing candles, and women and children of all colours and sizes, 
walked round to the numerous altars to tlje sound of music, 
squibs, and fireworks, falling on their knees at each of these 
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barbaric temples, then praying to the patroness saint of the 
day, and retired home to enjoy themselves, drinking chicha as 
a wind up to these Roman Catholic ceremonies, and manifes- 
tations of their Christian faith. Comparing then these snow- 
capped mountains rising up to high heaven, with these toy 
dressed altars of a Christian Church — the lofty inspirations of 
natural religion with the unnatural union of frolic and prayer 
— the grandeur of the altars of which God Himself laid the 
first foundations with the paltry trumpery of these Catholic 
altars — one regrets and wonders, blushes with shame, that 
human reason is thus debased to the dust : that man in the 
nobler image of his Creator, in the presence of the everlasting 
hills, and under a cloudless sky, ever lighted with the sun and 
moon and a thousand sparkling worlds, should not rather be 
taught to kneel only before the vast temples of His hands, 
petitioning His guidance, and worshipping Him in spirit and 
in truth, who seeketh such to worship Him. 

Having rested a moment at the hut which is the first 
Tarn bo, we mounted, now six leagues on our journey, every 
step bringing us nearer to the glorious mountains — the V9I- 
cano standing in a direct line before us, with one on its right 
hand, another on its left, and the lower mountains ex- 
tending away beyond our vision south and north, seeming by 
the effect of perspective, though in a direct line, to arrange 
themselves in a semicircle before us. We had not ridden 
many minutes before another, and a nearer range of moun- 
tains came in view at the foot of the Andes. These were of 
reddish brown, and half clothed in snow, as if it filled every 
ravine, gorge, and inequalit}' on their far extended, varied, 
rugged, rolling, rounded heads ; range on range piled thickly, 
densely, loftily, irregularly together. One or two hundred 
yards further on, still descending slightl3s fresher, and wilder 
and more mysterious sights rolled in before our amazed, 
wondering and bewildered eyes, and the intermediate plain 
forming a foreground of sandy desert, set in waving liquid 
air ; leading the senses astray, so that the eye and mind as 
they gaze on the first line of many shaped and frescoed hills, 
find mountain outlines, viaducts, castles, palaces, curves, 
colours, and strata, spread far and near along the picture, like 
dissolving views of some enchanted panorama. We ride on 
our way calmly, pensively, and watchfully, for an hour or 
more, before we know whether much of the picture in the 
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foreground was a combination of realities or a distorted and 
miragic dissipation by which the back-ground is reflected, 
and refracted tumultuously, on the nearer plain. To this idea 
at last the mind fixes itself; for on the right and left, here 
and there, a distant hill summit seems cut off from its base 
and borne on a line of waving light, or liquid air, its bare 
sandy heights, naked, distinct and real — suspended in the 
atmosphere, awakening us to the conviction that we live in 
the enchanted regions of the mirage, where " seeing is not 
believing,'* and realities froHc in mystic illusions. Our feel- 
ings are somewhat soothed by this discovery, and we ride 
along in more composed mind looking only on the four snow- 
clad mountains in the distance, which the eye rests upon with 
soft content in languid ease after severely rambling in eager 
pursuit of the novelties of the hot dazzling plain. This repose 
however cannot long continue ; a new scene appears and a 
desire for investigation tempts; we ask what are those strange 
shadows on the right, what those bridges of many spans 
through whose archways we see the light, and whose parapets 
are just above the plain before us, as roadways over lakes and 
streams where no cottage stands, nor foliage exists to show 
that men need such roadways, or that trees and flowers can 
owe their delicate beauty to any still waters or limpid rivers. 
In the east and to the north and south these sights multiply 
and dance as in some fairy land — though fairies may not 
perhaps visit these barren wilds — let us fix our eyes on one 
spot, on yonder three spanned bridge before our way. We 
do so —allowing the eye no dreamy wandering — though about 
the bridge and through the arches we note visible transfigura- 
tions, but for a quarter of an hour my eyes still peer through 
the archways. I was not willing to remove them though they 
almost burned and ached as when looking on the sun. The 
spot seemed dissolving away into new forms — the ethereal 
archways become solid land — the parapets were no more — 
suddenly I turned my head and turning to the left, my eyes 
affected by the long straining, I saw a strange semi-circular 
mass some ten feet high, and fifty in diameter, smooth and of 
delicate outline, within fifty yards of me. I stopped suddenly 
and unable to define what could thus rest on the red sand so 
strangely, asked my guide — ** What can these things be " ? 
** Son Medanos, Senor" — "They are Medanos, sir," he re- 
plied. I felt little wiser, but I saw others distinctly in front 
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and, in order not to go out of my way, rode on a little further, 
and coming up to a similar mound dismounted. The mound 
was a beautiful heap of small granitic particles, white and 
grey, the pure silicates of a clear granite, as though ground 
into finest atoms, sifted and freed from ever}' speck of impu- 
rity. The colour was a pure but very light steel grey, with 
which nothing recurs to me as a fit comparison. The form of 
these Medanos was rather more than a semi-circle or a 
graceful crescent, the inner side rising nearly vertical to a 
height of ten feet, the convex side declining in a fine regular 
curve from the top to the outer edge of the crescent. If one 
were to take a ball of fine unpolished granular steel, cut it 
into two unequal parts, then divide the larger half by cutting 
it out on the inner face into a crescent form leaving the horns 
of the crescent rather acute, and reduce the rounded surface 
of this into a gentler sweep than a cannon ball, one has a 
near approximation to the form of the Medano, which stands 
on tjie desert on its base, as distinctly unmixed with the 
desert sand, as the crescent of steel would do on the surface 
of a mahogany table. I took off my riding gloves and amused 
myself by lifting handfuls of the sand, which is as fine as that 
in an hour glass, grasping it while it ran through my fingers. 
It was the purest of silicate, white and grey, f\oX leaving the 
slightest soil on the hands— it seemed as though you might 
have rolled the snow-white swaddling-clothes of a Queen's 
first-born in it, and removed them as pure as before. I stood 
in the inner part of the crescent and looking up to its finely 
defined edge a few feet higher than myself, I noticed that a 
very thin scarcely visible stream of particles was being 
steadily wafted over from the convex part of it in a stream so 
thin as to be practically imperceptible. I thought then that 
these medanos were the remnants of former large hills, and 
that in the process of untold thousands of years the steady 
winds blowing from nearly due south over the desert were 
<iistributing them, particle after particle, onwards to the 
north over the vast bed of the plain. I looked at my guide 
and said — ** The wind is blowing them away " — ** El viento 
se deshace". He replied, "No, el viento se hace" — "the 
wind makes them " ! Here my natural logic was confounded 
and I had to think of some other theory to explain their cause 
and destiny. I finished my examination and my philosophiz- 
ing for the present, and .began to scrape away the sand on the 
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ground. The ground surface was of red semi-transparent 
particles of quartz, mixed with smaller ones of grey not unlike 
those which form the medanos. • A few inches below, the sur- 
face was hard, and I took out my knife and found the bed to 
be of a white gritty stone susceptible of being easily cut with 
the knife, concluding that this was the true crust of the plain^ 
a mass of lava, though from many small granite boulders 
scattered here and there on the surface I had supposed the 
crust to be granite. 

We again mounted our horses after this five minutes* de- 
tention, and began to ruminate on the scenery — to do which 
in undisturbed quiet I spurred on a little before my guide, 
who, having found a companion at the entrance of the plain, 
disturbed my dreamings by conversation. I reflected on the 
vastness of these mountain and desert wilds — on the omnipo- 
tent forces which have shaken the earth into level plains, or 
heaved up plains miles into the sky ; and as I saw the breeze 
quietly wafting thin clouds of sand into future hills, I thought 
of the Majesty of the Everlasting. I ought to have said that 
at the Tambo they clean or wash their pots by simply pushing 
them into the sand hills — and in this way they are cleaner 
from grease than any dishclout can make them. 

We now passed quietly along the pampa, the varied scenes 
affording much pleasure. I was still surprised to think that 
the Medanos were something so novel that I had neither heard 
nor read of them. Yet as far as the eye could reach, in each 
direction, they were scattered over the plains, and, tho' not 
by any means equidistant, suggested the idea of an irregular 
field of hay in large cock at haytime. Noticing them more 1 
found that they had all the centre of their convex pant nearly 
due south and the horn of the crescent at the north-east 
rather longer than at the north-west. At the line A. each 
was slightly broader or more forward on the concave side, 
perhaps an inch or so, not more, and at B. there was the 
slighest possible depression at the top. The wind prevails 
nearly always from the south, being a steady gentle breeze, 
accounting for these peculiarities as well as for the general 
form. It must be borne in mind that these differences at A. 
and B., and the bearings of the Medanos, are all equal — each 
having the same form and each, excepting in size, the same 
geometrical variations. In fact a person, having lost his way 
on the plain in the night, when at ceriain seasons of the year, 
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February and March, the sky and mountains cannot be seen, 
may guide himself over many leagues of the desert by noticing 
this, for on the road from I slay to Arequipa he would always 
find the convex part south-west on his right, and from Are- 
quipa to Islay the north-west horn and the concave part of 
the medanos would be on his left, and as they are mostly 
within one or two hundred yards of each other they are thus 
a sort of finger posts on the way. In some cases, but very 
rarely, there are two or three nearly together, or perhaps 
joining each other, where the horn of one may encroach on 
another. In order not to forget a matter of importance I 
may here add that these medanos are doubtless first formed 
by some obstacle, perhaps a stone or piece of dead mule, 
lying in the way, against which the sand gathers, and, in 
course of many years, perhaps hundreds of generations, as- 
sume the form and size we see them. And that, as the wind, 
slowly, gently, but steadily, distributes their particles from 
the convex side, drippling them as it were over the concave 
side from south to north without ever changing their forms, 
it is understood that the medanos travel on through successive 
ages never remaining exactly in the same spot, always bearing 
the same distance frorn each other, until, some twenty leagues 
away, where the wind is stronger and the descent great they 
are blown away into thin clouds light as air, and thus, after 
years of steady growth, increasing in youth, and in age, never 
declining in proportion or beauty, they travel on like things 
of life, atom by atom, through generations of time, and at 
last reaching their final destination, are wafted away and 
scattered to begin a new life, each atom as eternal as ever 
to play a part under other circumstances in the wonderful 
economy of the universe, bound by eternal laws and obediently 
pursuing some path of everlasting change and progress even 
as the human race. 

Dreaming away, and my guide not being in sight, I slack- 
ened pace a short time, then pushed on again, but as he did 
not appear I began to think that losing myself might be a 
serious affair, as the road was new to me. But the mountain 
of Arequipa the ** Mista" was in front and at night as I should 
have the light of the moon, I could find my way no doubts 
stranger as I was. This, I found later, was a vain and delu- 
sive confidence, as accident might have proved. I however 
began to think that if lost here where there is no water, no 

R 
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food, and no human abode in view, nothing but stones and 
sand — hunger would come, and beef and tea and eggs or sup- 
per and beakfast time be absent — and I should find nothing to 
eat or drink. Perhaps I might become confused, lost, and 
perish, even when not far from the road, and be found some 
day bleaching on the plain, my flesh torn and eaten by vul- 
tures or some muleteer's dog: or perhaps my poor bones might 
form the base on which some future medano should have its 
birthplace, and he who writes become the groundwork for the 
passing sands ! 

Having now long left the first Tambo, and ridden some- 
what more than five leagues over the plain, I saw a pony to 
the right looking lost and weary and thin, standing still and 
like a skeleton form — soon after which the second Tambo 
came in view. This was a range of wooden buildings sur- 
rounded by a wall of large granite boulders from one to two 
feet in dianjeter, piled some five feet in height, forming a large 
yard to the house, with stalls for the horses calling on the 
way. The family lived in a large half-covered shed : an 
Englishman with a good looking young native wife keeps the 
place, and two or three little blue-eyed children, shewing by 
their fair hair and blue eyes their Saxon ancestr}', were play- 
ing about, whilst several good-looking small black pigs, freely 
and familiarly grunted up and down the shed or walked in 
and out, in company with a small goat and a few fowls which 
formed part of the family circle. In the yard in one of the 
divisions or stalls there were several small and thin sheep, 
feeding on straw and similar food, but supplied at times with 
a little green stuff from a valley eight leagues distant, to 
which place the landlord had gone to obtain a supply of water, 
as a few companies of soldiers were to pass from the south in 
a few days. The water is brought on donkeys to this place in 
barrels, borne one on each side and holding about six gallons 
each, the water being placed at the house by contract at a 
cost to the landlord of about sixpence per gallon. We ordered 
something to eat, and were served with chupa, a sort of thick 
soup, which for lack of fresh meat was made of grease, pota- 
toes, aji or chilies, salt and eggs, boiled up together. My 
guide and I then had each a cup of tea, with sugar but no 
milk, — taking a little hard dry bread from our saddlebags to 
eat to it, and I also took a small drop of brandy and water. 
Our three horses got each a feed of green stuff and a drink of 
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water, which, on leaving an hour after our arrival, we paid 
for reckoned in English money when exchange is at par, for 
two men and three horses : 

£ s. d. 

Soup for Guide and self .... 030 

Feed for 3 Horses 030 

Tea, one cup each .... o 3 o 

Water for 3 Horses 090 

which items, especially the drink for the horses, may give an 
English farmer the means of comparing his life with that of 
this waterless region. I felt some interest before mounting in 
examining the court-yard floor, which was the natural crust 
of the earth, the sand being swept away to outside the walls, 
and found it to be a hard white natural cement with the sur- 
face seeming as though it had been poured out and spread in 
a liquid state, and was informed that it makes a very strong 
cement for building purposes. It was not easy to become 
convinced that the floor was not the work of an artizan. It 
is a bed of lava for scores of miles. 

We left this place about 6 p.m., just before sunset, to pur- 
sue our way to the third Tambo, six leagues further, though 
this is a better lodging, but as I was still quite fresh I pre- 
ferred to ride on, and thus reduce the labour of the following 
day. The road did not present much variety for an hour or 
so but became gradually covered, more and more, with loose 
stones, until about half way up it was very bad for the 
horses which continually kicked their feet against them. It 
was now night. The road-marks, except where the bones and 
skeletons of animals marked it out by the light of the moon, 
were often lost, though clear enough to an accustomed guide. 
The night air as we neared the mountains — for we had now 
nearly crossed the plain — became cold, and, though in the 
deep gorges on the other side of the plain I felt in midday my 
feet burning with pain as the hot sun fell upon them in the 
stirrups, they now began to feel benumbed with cold. We 
met one or two convoys of mules carrying wool which by the 
sound of their bells we heard approaching. We were within 
the spurs of the nearer range of mountains which I described 
on entering the plain and the moon began to shine clearly 
and beautifully in the zenith. About nine o'clock we paced 
slowly along, not without fatigue, and I noticed that my guide 
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frequently nodded in sleep, seeming more weary or less inter- 
ested than myself. The shadows of our horses, the moon 
being overhead, were reflected directly under them ; the effect 
was singular ; the head, neck and shoulders forming an equal 
line, crossed only by the shadow of our feet and spurs. The 
legs of the horses were not in the shadow, but the hind quar- 
ters formed a broader line and the tails a short dot behind, 
making altogether the clumsy figure of a mammoth tadpole, 
working and writhing in a straight path on the ground. We 
were now nearly at our terminus under the hills, and darkness 
grew upon us even in the light of the moon, though there was 
no cloud. 1 saw the form of a few carriages before me, as 
though just arrived at the terminus of a railway — the effect 
requiring no strength of imagination for the line was there 
quite plain and level, at right angles on the path, a hundred 
yards before us, and the opening between the hills showed 
the course of the level through the cutting. It was the third 
Tambo ; the railway disappeared, the carriages dissolved into 
stone walls and sheds, the dogs barked, and we dismounted. 
The host was in bed — we roused him — and here, verily at the 
world's end saw the light of a tallow candle. I paced about 
the sandy yard to drive the stiffness and cold from my legs, 
the lazy rattle of my big rowelled silver spurs clanking on the 
ground. I entered my room, took out a sip of brandy and 
water, and ordered a cup of tea in my room, taking from my 
saddlebags a bit of bread which had become so hard and dry 
that my teeth would not touch it, and I had to soften it in my 
tea. It was now 9-30 p.m. : my guide wished to know if I 
would rise at 2 a.m. to recommence the journey and get 
along before the sun got fairly into the desert gorges between 
the mountains, as the ride was now to be a rugged one, the 
level country being behind us. I said No ! if I am asleep 
don't awake me until three o'clock ; if I can't sleep I will call 
you. I gave him my watch so that he should not disturb me 
too soon, for I never find any advantages repay the loss of a 
few hours sleep. I smoked one or two cigarettes and looked 
around my room after calling the guide to pull off my gaiters 
and boots. It was a bare stone floor of big blocks of granite, 
swept possibly once a quarter with a wisp of straw ; there 
was a wooden bench for a seat, a wooden table which swears 
that for months it has not seen the crumples of a duster, — yet 
on this I threw my coat and hat ; — in a corner, a sort of 
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bench, 3 feet high 30 inches wide, made of loose boards with 
a mattress extemporised for the occasion, served as a bed. 
On this was a dirty pillow, two cotton sheets and a rough, 
woollen coverlet. I took off mj' collar and neck-tie — tied a 
handkerchief round my head, threw my poncho on my dirty 
pillow, my topcoat over all, and in breeches stockings and 
vest crept into bed — my guide providing for himself on a 
bench outside as best he might. 

The room was part of a planjk and cane framing — the light 
of the moon shone through the dusky windowless place, the 
stars were visible through the many creviced wall and roof. 
My bed was against an inner wall joining the living and 
sleeping room of the man and woman who kept the place. I 
could see them through the open ^cane-work by the flicker of 
their own tallow star as they were moving about, and this 
gave birth to agreeable memories ; tales of benighted travel- 
lers ; huts of bandits and wreckers ; and strange stories of 
men whose graves are digging, and about to have their 
throats cut, listening and watching in robber camps. The 
moving of the solitary candle, the shadows of the moon, the 
soft murmurs of voices and the absence of protection sug- 
gested old romances of danger, murder, an unknown grave, 
Sawney Bean, the man eater, and other dreadful forebodings. 
But in my case I did not apply these suggestive appearances ; 
I knew that, lonely and remote from human abodes these 
places know no such horrors, the natives commit no such 
crimes, being mild, honest and respectful servants to the 
traveller. In a few minutes I was in a sound sleep — I awoke 
once, laughing heartily at some joking I dreamed to be going 
on between myself and Paul Delano, a friend in Chile. I fell 
asleep again readily, all being still and calm — then I dreamt 
that I saw the host come in to open a window and with him, 
crawling on the ground, a man in bodily form, all but the 
head, like a large turtle ; they pointed to me that my guide 
was cheating me by having ordered a bed in the other room 
just through my wall, and he, anxious to escape detection, 
put his arm through the crevices to suggest some devilment 
on their part, awoke me. I laughed again, struck a light, 
opened my door, saw by the moon that it was time to rise, 
called the guide who slept outside on a bench covered by his 
poncho, and found that it was half-past three o'clock. I had 
enjoyed some five hours excellent and refreshing sleep. The 
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horses were saddled, we had each a cup of tea, a crust of 
hard bread and a cigarette ; the moon was dipping below the 
hills, the sky was a jet black filled with a million starry lights, 
and the guide paying the bill we mounted to pursue our jour- 
ney. The charges were — my bed 6/-, tea and sugar i/-, 3 
horses' grass 8/-. As there was no water, none was to be 
paid for. I felt for the horses which, having travelled nearly 
twenty miles since having tasted water, had now, after a 
night's rest, to commence the road without any, and no 
chance of it until they had got some thirty miles further on 
their dreary, stony, dusty journey. 

The moon was just dipping below the horizon and a deep 
calm stillness hung over our path : the bright stars in the 
deep dark sky, the strange sense of cold and loneliness amid 
those many hills, which hemmed us in on all sides, the sudden 
flash of Venus rising, fine, large and clear, over the peak of a 
distant summit, had a strange tranquilising effect on the 
mind, making it repose in its loneliness and its dreams, with a 
humility which only the insignificance of human effort and the 
crushing sense of nature's greatness can produce. Our guide 
jogged away and we seemed to winnow through vast new 
earth-works of gigantic railway openings. The cold was in- 
tense, the sky began to show signs of dawning day. Our 
roadway was now on a level between the hills, one side of the 
level being raised abruptly higher than the other, rendering 
the explanation of the cause difficult as there seemed no 
watercourse, and only the action of the winds to arrange it 
thus. Our sense of the influence of winds in determining the 
forms of hills and valleys is far from doing justice to that 
result which they may accomplish by steady action over mil- 
lions of years of time, in shiftipg the position of loose earth 
and sand, and with the aid of sun and heat expanding and 
contracting and softening and mouldering the summits of vast 
mountain rocks, or the materials of the plains, wafting the 
debris of many geological formations away from their original 
beds, depositing them in new order, atom by atom, between 
windbound hills or between many mountains, quietly arrang- 
ing a level valley between them, more even than the bed of a 
river. Daylight came but we were too much mountainbound 
to find the sun ; and the Andes to which we were now some 
50 miles nearer than when we at first saw them, were hidden 
from us, and we rode amid stranger hills, now rising, now 
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descending, now scrambling uphill over rough angular stones, 
now sideling along a mountain base deep in hot, pure sand 
that felt heavy to the horses' tread. The scenery sometimes 
opened out wild and wondrous, and when we caught as we 
did at times, some opening of a mile in length exposing the 
tortuity of hills, the strange solemnity of still more desert 
scenes, and dead mules more and more abundant, the road 
ever yielded food for thought. We began ascending rapidly 
to a pass some 10,000 feet above the sea : and within a few 
hundred yards of the top, climbing a mountain breast in 
short narrow zig-zag lines, the left of it forming a high wall of 
mountain shale in a white bed ; the road on which we tread, 
the heights up which we climb, the narrow ravine on our 
right, all white-hot and wild, expose to us a score of bleached 
mules in pieces, grotesque mule skeletons, — heads np, tails 
down, one looking upwards, another gazing below, some poor 
soul with eyeless head peeping under his own tail, one here 
with his head raised up as if in motion, another, as if he had 
died the death of a philosopher, resting his jaws on his neigh- 
bour's rump, all and each, saying; here we are honoured 
martyrs to the commerce of our dear country. Poor martyr 
mules, they have perished in thousands since they came to 
this country. They have been leagued with the asses in 
carrying wool for clothing, bark for the sick, and metals for 
the British merchants, as exports of the country, and get no 
thanks from him for he has not even the knowledge of their 
services on his behalf. For the natives they bring flour, and 
corn, and wine to his doors — pianos too and German sau- 
sages — bedsteads and crinoline — articles of luxury and use, 
and sink under their burdens in the desert — at the top of 
laborious ascents, — where they find no water and no aid ; 
they sink exhausted and the Arrieros untie their load and 
leave them to die. He cannot help them, they lie down and 
give up the ghost, and the only monument raised to their un- 
happy memory is that of their own bones, and those of their 
mulish successors, which gather on the steep hillsides and 
gorges down which,when worn out,they are rolled over by the 
muleteer to clear the roadway for other asses on the same 
self-sacrificing duty. A. few leagues earlier than this I saw a 
little horse standing still as a stone in the desert — a foodless, 
waterless, sandy place, left no doubt to look after its own 
interests, under circumstances that would have delighted 
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Mark Tapley's heart. I named this to the Mozo at the next 
Tambo : he said: — **Si, Senor, esta buscando la muerte " ! 
*'Si, Senor — ^it is seeking death"! I thought how finely this 
expression set forth its lot ; how beautifully even a common 
unread native can utter a truth in the expressive language of 
his country : how little else than death it could have found in 
this land of sands. Yes, sir — it is seeking death ! 

I gazed on the carcases and on the chalky looking shale 
heights we were climbing, and saw clearly that we were just 
arriving on a lofty narrow ridge, the centre of a geological 
order different from the hills behind and valleys below. We 
had left sands and lava below, and granites and conglomerates 
on every side, in rolling mountain chains, and now we stood 
on the top of a lofty pass — the ocean visible in the west far 
away, or else visible a sea of air in its direction ; then turning 
round to view our eastern path, the glorious Andes stood 
majestically against the clear sky. The descent forward 
looked rough and tiresome. I examined the stone on this ele- 
vated point and found it a crumbling shale, some of it suitable 
for sharpening razors, from which the cuesta derives its name 
of Cuesta del filar — ** cuesta of whatstone". The summit of 
this cuesta or road on which we arrive, is not more than a 
few yards square and we alighted to tighten our saddle-girths 
after the steep ascent up an angle of 35°. On the top there is 
a mass of stone, like a monument in its whitened bed, on the 
centre, made by the mules first taking one path and then the 
other round it — and our upward path behind is hidden from 
us, our downward one rough, rugged and steep, so that on 
some portion of it I got off and led the horse, whilst I had 
to guard against him coming over me, and to lengthen and 
and shorten the rein to accommodate our movements to the 
short turns which run up the way in a ^ form over masses 
of loose rock. After this we shortly passed down a deep 
quebrada or ravine and found beautifully lined strata, of a 
sort of whiting, underlying the hills of granite, the lines 
having the exactness and delicacy of a well-defined cornice. 
I had several times noticed this strata, and on the pampa or 
plain had found that under the sand the stone below was 
white, and easily cut with a penknife — in fact I had before 
come to the conclusion that the bed of the great plain, some 
twelve leagues across, was a crust of rather hard porous lava, 
which when bared seemed like a covering of cement. I have 
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noticed a similar material on other parts of the road though 
often very soft and dusty — sometimes of a pure white or 
merging into a stone grey. 

At the eastern foot of the Cuesta del filar is a small Tambo 
or hotel where we got a beef-steak, and where at the polite 
desire of mine host I took a glass of his Vino del Pais, after 
taking a wee drappie of my own Cognac. The Tambo occu- 
pies one side of a descending plain a gorge a few hundred 
yards wide, and very even in its bed, though covered with 
great varieties of stone, including pieces of granite, porphyry, 
shale, zechstein, and Mica, and with occasional pieces of 
strangely coloured metamorphic rock, red, white, purple and 
blue. Some of these stones were of a delicate blue not unlike 
a light coloured Lapiz Lazuli, and in the low wall around the 
Tambo, which is made of loose stones and boulders picked up 
close at hand, the wall being about three feet high, I noticed 
pieces of copper ore, and also the Paniza Pintador with its 
carbonate of lime spar, as found in the Silver Mines of Chile, 
showing that the hills and gorges here, on the change of the 
Geology, of which the Cuesta filar seems a centre range, may 
be of ore-bearing character. I took up interesting pieces of a 
green malachite — a small one of vitreous granitic felspar — a 
piece of light blue stone — in substance like Cumberland peb- 
ble, but with specks of yellow and minute glistening particles 
of a sparkling substance. Another stone seemed like a half- 
burned piece of limestone, purple without and with streaks of 
modified red running through it — the centre of a whitey-grey 
fire-burnt character, that even a child could tell was burnt 
and metamorphic. Another piece was still more indicative of 
metamorphic action being somewhat in appearance between 
a hard cindery stone and the slag of a smelting furnace and, 
from its weight, metallic ; the colours white, yellow, light 
brown, blues and white, speckled and granitic in arrange- 
ment. Hot, and thick with barren desert dust, the blazing 
sun pouring down its scorching rays into this quebrada or 
ravine of many sided hills, and the divisions between them 
opening up barren and metallic looking, I could have spent 
hours picking and examining the loose stones, listening to the 
musical reverberations of my own work, as with one stone I 
tried to smash another to discern its character, and to make 
it give forth some hidden text, or expound itself and its 
relation to the created world, in the tones of its own eloquence. 
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After this we shortly come near the city of Arequipa, and 
admiring the wild boulders in their rough river bed, and 
seeing how they are used as low walls for forming the 
terraces of small irrigated gardens and farms near the city, 
we arrive at my guide's home and take a wee drappie before 
I go to the house of Messrs. Gibbs & Co., where on arrival I 
was kindly made a welcome guest. 

The city of Arequipa is situated at the foot of a burning 
mountain on whose top the lightning plays ; it does not 
smoke now, but did formerly as tradition says, vomit such 
great quantities that the ashes were carried 30 leagues about. 
Once no doubt it did so. 

There are here excellent public baths of stone, built by the 
Spaniards and supplied with most excellent water, and free 
of any charge. They are adapted to six feet of water, are 
open to the air and entered by stone steps. Families take 
their tents to the baths and bathe in clothing suitable for men 
and women to bathe promiscuously. 

Land in the vicinity, of the best quality, costs from ;^8o to 
;^20o per acre : the best only is cultivated, as the river does 
not supply water to irrigate all kinds. The land is mainly in 
level terraces, declining to the bed of the rough rivers, and 
divided into small portions under tillage by the hands of men 
and women mutually employed, who labour at about 12 reals 
per day. 

The volcano is 11,306 feet above the burying ground of 
Arequipa, which is 6,628 feet above the sea, making in all 
17,934 ^^^^' Charcani, N.W. of Arequipa, is 18,558 feet 
above the sea. 

The market place occupies one Cuadra square, or more 
than 4 acres, with the breadth of a street on each side more, 
or about 7 acres in all. On three sides are shops, these sides 
having a colonnade of thirty square pillars each — the fourth 
side being occupied by the cathedral, a noble building of 
lava. In the centre of this Plaza is a handsome fountain. 
On the south and west sides are stalls for drapery- -the 
west side mostly predominating in cotton drills and the other 
English and German pantaloonery. The Plaza is arranged 
for sale of all classes of vegetable, animal, and other produc- 
tions, and mostly under the care of women, dressed in red, 
blue, pink, yellow, green, purple and other colours of woollen 
baizes, of Halifax manufacture. The different classes of 
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goods are arranged in direct lines from one side of the Plaza 
to the other. Along the north colonnade, against the 
columns, women are making shoes and selling them, the 
goods being arranged round baskets lined with cotton, and so 
planned as to tie up for easy removal. Most of these women 
are clean, and nurse their babies, or have them sleeping 
beside their goods. 

The open market on which it never rains is occupied by 
about a dozen rows of dealers, the first row by wood-sellers 
on the one half, and dealers in dried sheep or mutton on the 
other. The sheep are retailed in pieces or otherwise, and the 
women use a knife for cutting the flesh or dividing a quarter, 
with a large granite stone, as much as 5 inches in diameter, 
for breaking the bones. The next row is occupied by women 
with butchers' fresh meat, mostly mutton — one end being set 
apart for sellers of trotters, tripe, cow heels, etc. The latter 
and the dried meat dealers place their goods on a cloth on 
the ground and sit cross-legged beside them. The fresh 
meat is set on tables about 12 inches high and the women sit 
on one side, all in a line, the meat that their table won't hold 
being laid on the floor about them. The buyers occupy the 
side of the stalls opposite the seller ; the latter in all cases 
remains sitting to do business. There are three rows of 
butcheresses, then follow two of potato dealers, the potatoes 
being set in heaps of from a few stones to a cartload and are 
of great variety, none being very large, some not much larger 
than nuts, a sort' of kidney potato three inches long and 
black in colour being the largest. Following these are two 
or three rows of women selling Agi or Chile pepper, which is 
used very much, and onions, cauliflowers which are very 
good, cabbages, beetroot, small tomatoes, etc. Another line 
is occupied by persons selling rice, fresh and dried beans, 
Indian corn, both white, and whitey brown, and other cereals. 
Two lines are occupied by fishwomen and other mixed 
dealers. Camerones, a sort of large fresh water crab, both 
fresh and dried, sprats fresh and dried, and other fish of , 
a very poor class are exposed for sale. 

The rest are mixed lines of women, mostly Indians, selling 
fruit, such as figs, apples, oranges, peaches, chirymoyas, 
etc. — ^the fruit except the figs looking very poor indeed. 
Scattered here and there on the last lines are pieces of native 
wool manufacture, very coarse, for bags — a woman or two 
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with a few cwts. of raw cotton — two or three selling seeds, 
wheat, etc., of which a dealer may have a cwt before her 
— and I always noted in the market near here, a dozen boys 
of the better class dealing on their feet in pi<2jeons, like our 
own pigeon fanciers, and near them generally a few fowls 
on sale. In this market you find the busy time about seven 
in the morning. There must be about looo women always 
seated selling their varied wares, and perhaps threefold the 
number of buyers, also women and girls — and except a few 
dozen Indians of the male class you may not see a hun- 
dred men in the whole market. On one morning I saw a 
very tall gentlemanly-looking priest in the market in his white 
flannel cloak : he was going from place to place saying a 
prayer over the women at their stalls, for which he received 
a small piece of silver, or in some cases in his pocket hand- 
kerchief of yellow silk, the equivalent in figs, apples, etc., 
and in one case I saw a young Indian girl count him out his 
pay in toffy nuts, made from sugar, which he also put in his 
handkerchief. He sometimes gave one short prayer, some- 
times two, the latter being double pay. The women took ofif 
their hats as did he, but they never failed to supply a buyer 
during the short prayer or seemed to change the expression 
of business into the devotional, though sometimes a man or 
two near would remove their hats and seem to pray devotion- 
ally. The priest would sometimes say a prayer for two at 
once taking care to get toll from each. It seemed to me that 
mainly the women he prayed over from stall to stall were 
either Indians from the hills or natives from the valleys, 
who had no churches near their homes. As it never rains 
but a month or so in spring, this market is very lively with 
the varied crimsons, blues, scarlets, pinks, yellows, salmon- 
coloured and other outside petticoats and baize shawls of the 
dealers, and the soberer colours of many of the buyers — the 
first nearly all seated amongst their flesh, fish, fowl, fruit or 
dry goods, the latter eagerly grouped stooping to buy the 
things they require ; — one sees little brown babies, some 
tied up and pulling at the mother's exposed breast, others 
sprawling oh the ground, and at times one undergoing the 
process of toilette or having its little members dressed with 
flour ; here a baby one month old kicking its heels between 
two dead sheep, and there a one year old rolling over a parcel 
of cabbages, or tied up in red baize, fast asleep against a 
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dried piece of beef, piled in thin hard slices, or bedded on a 
heap of potatoes ! ! Think of this, look at it, and see the 
picture complete — this busy market, those lines of dealers, a 
living picture, those English fair-like stalls of drapery, the 
three-sided market and the handsome colonnades, the fine 
cathedral standing behind various stalls of Birmingham 
wares, near where women are making ices in the hot burning 
sun, under that cloudless sky; and behold, over the noble 
cathedral, which seems like the top of a picture frame to 
that busy scene, the proud volcano's head, the venerable 
" Mista " covered in eternal snow, and you may think how 
I felt walking quietly about in the strange market spot, 
studying the life and fashions of the people, both those of the 
town, the valleys and the mountains, gathered at this motley 
spot, a more than Leipsic fair ; a daily picture in this far off 
city, as lively and gay as merry-makers met to brmg all 
strange things together in one sunny spot, for one's special 
examination. It is a wonderful scene. 

The city is built of lava, the sides of streets flagged with 
lava, the courtyards of houses and all other things requiring 
stone, made of lava from quarries at the foot of the ** Mista," 
the beautiful volcano of Arequipa : and though the quarry 
has been worked for three centuries or more but a speck 
seems to have been quarried. .For houses it is excellent — 
soft to work, it hardens on exposure ; burnt, it makes lime ; 
this lime used thin in building forms a cement hard as the 
stone, making the building a solid mass more costly to 
destroy than build. The roofs are flat made of this stone on 
solid arches ; each house a fortress. It is rather soft for 
flagging but wears a long time. 

The volcan of the " Mista," towering in its everlasting 
snow above the city, is a grand picture. It is beautiful in 
form, a graceful and delicate cone with a small level summit. 
I rode one day towards it until some 12,000 feet above the 
level of the sea and there got the wild potato flower; and 
here we stand above the wild river bed, the earth and 
boulders, and note the appearances of vast geological changes 
on this most interesting part of the Andes ; and the suggest- 
tiveness of all that is boundless and beautiful in nature, no 
pen can describe ; only those who visit the scenes can at all 
begin to realize how wonderful and interesting they are, and 
how much about them must remain forever unwritten. The 
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city of Arequipa has few rivals in interest, and it is but as a 
doorway to natural splendours calling upon the man of travel, 
and the lover of nature, to come and worship — and perhaps 
to go further inland and civilize. 

It seems but right that I should mention the generous and 
cheerful hospitality that mostly awaits good people from 
home, in all the cities and out-of-the-way places on the 
Pacific coast. Mr. Patricio Gibson and his wife at I slay 
gave me and mine the kindliest welcome, a really happy and 
good Scotch host and hostess, and Mrs. and Mr. Renny, the 
heads of Messrs. Wm. Gibbs & Co. at Arequipa were pro- 
fusely attentive — many others, both native and foreign, vied 
with each other to make my visit agreeable and useful — and 
it is always pleasant in foreign lands, to find English, Scotch, 
and Irish, striving to gladden a visitor's life when far away 
from home. 

The cold reserve of Englishmen which prevails at home 
far too much, partly from pride and often perhaps from 
modesty, disappears when in warmer lands, and comes out 
in the new form of hospitality, smoking hot with kindness. 
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VIA PERU— PANAMA— St. THOMAS, 

CUBA AND OTHER WEST INDIAN ISLANDS AND 

NEW YORK, 1863. 
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Lima, Peru. 

28th January, 1863. 
Y DEAR WIFE, — Nothing is so dear to me as letters 
from home — and yet they come not. I was grievously 
disappointed in not receiving some here from Panama ! In 
my whole life nothing has been so dear to me nor would link 
me so much to home, nor the absence of anything lead me so 
much to feel that I had lost it. And now I may not hear from 
you, God knows when ! / cannot tell you where to write to me. 
How much and how soon you would learn to forget me if I 
let months pass away without a line from my pen. To not 
hear from home seems like living uncared for in some strange 
world where friends and children and kindred live not : and 
where the evening and the morn alike yield no joy. I send 
home books and bats, and shillings and dolls ; but hear no 
more of them. I know I am not a saint, but the idea of caring 
for nobody and nobody for me, is painful. I regret that any- 
thing ever tore me from home and led to trials which I shall 
ever repine, and to separation which teaches man and woman 
and families, like death, to seek new means of life and to forget 
each other. All the wealth of Peru will not yield me the vir- 
tuous pleasures I have lost — millions of dollars will never 
repay the loss of those joys which your letters would have 
given. 

I heard before leaving Chile that Mrs. had got the 

* £So that I sent through you. 1 heard here that you were in 

Manchester two months ago and had got the £^0 that I sent 
you. Pickstone has written me every mail — perhaps I told 
you not to write ! I perhaps should not complain — and I 
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hope when I see you again, if ever I am spared that blessing, 
that the joy of meeting will chase away from your mind and 
mine all the wrongs we have felt, and the sorrows we both 
have suffered. I had much to say but not hearing from you 
has blotted it from my memory : and I don't feel like writing 
at all : I am not quite certain whether I shall remain here 
fifteen days or a month : if there are no letters now in 
Panama, I think I shall never come home again ! 

I am rather at a loss to know when I shall get home: though 
I am 1500 miles nearer. When I get to Panama I shall know 
more about it. My Father's prayer about Mexico has been 
heard — I don't think I could get there now, if I tried. And 
my course may include only Cartagena — Santa Marta — some 
of the West Indies and the United States. I might pop in 
upon you suddenly or delay some months. But when I do 
return I hope that we may not have visitors. I shall require 
to be quiet, and you would do well to give out no invitations, 
and to avoid all delicacy by politely declining visits which 
anyone may have in store for us. I shall need all your love 
and that of my children to myself; and, as I shall have much 
to think about when at home this summer, visitors would 
only be an inconvenience. I thought of this before and 
perhaps told you, but if not you can easily judge that my 
feelings, my family affairs, and my business ones, all require 
that I should spend the summer with as little intrusion as 
possible, during the broken intervals that I may have to 
spend with you. 

Lazonby goes on very nicely and quietly. I shall carry on 
the business myself from England. I look with more favour 
now on the partnership with Messrs. Thornton & Co. ; but 
until my return I cannot tell what ma}' be carried out : 
meantime we must preserve the same rigid economy, as 
I have many affairs not wound up. I should have preferred 
joining Pickstone's firm to Thornton's : and I dont know how 
far new partnerships may suit me. No doubt the profit and 
the respectability of the position have their attractions : and 
their uses. 

Pray desire the boys to keep right industriously at their 
lessons until my return : and then we can see what changes 
are necessary. 

Kiss my Mary and Tita — and Addy and Henry for me. 
I shall be so happy when I have my Jemima in my arms 
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again. I hope my Father still holds on to life under my 
Mother's care. I can hardly tell how happy I shall be to 
meet you again. God bless you and make you loving and 
kind to your affectionate, — Henry Swinglehurst. 



Lima, 

29 January, 1863. 

My Dear Jemima, — You see I am now 500 leagues nearer 
home ! I was thinking yesterday what I could get for you : 
but then I remembered having, when here before, sent you 
some small things for which you neither gave acknowledgment 
or thanks. Some months ago also I sent presents of money 
to Ma, you, and your brothers and sisters : no one has even 
had the politeness to say they received them. It is good scrip- 
ture that "it is better to give than receive '* — and you seem 
to dislike gratitude I Pickstone has written to me on business 
steadil}^ — love and affection find no means to do it : no doubt 
it is a bore ! I think after this letter I also will spare ink and 
paper : Richelieu said " never write a letter, and never destroy 
one.*' I fear however that my letters did not give you my 
address. Kind words feed love and friendship — neglect 
quietly removes both from a man's soul. 

Before leaving Chile I went twice to Santiago : and went 
with Col. Blakely to San Felipe, Santa Rosa, and the Colina 
Baths. On Christmas day I presented Tita's god-mother with 
a splendid lx)uquet of flowers, in her name. The Alameda, 
that handsome poplar-shaded promenade of Santiago, two 
miles long — at one end commanding the near snow-clad 
Andes, and at the other the setting sun, and the paseo strewed 
with fountains and statues, was alive with gay carriages and 
the paraphernalia of festivity. 

I had a very agreeable run here by steamer, not being sea- 
sick. The Budges were in Santiago when I left. John James 
came down from Arequipa to meet me as I passed Islay. I 
left Mrs. Gibson a small book as a recuerdo of her hospitality 
at that port. Campbell came along with me from Arica but 
we don't speak. We quarrelled over a mere tonteria ! A fine 
old French Baron was with us — he is travelling round the 
world and is on his way to China now — has been in motion 
for twelve years. I was kindly received here by Mr. Jordan 
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of Bates, Stokes & Co. and provided with rooms in the house. 
I shall remain a fortnight at least. I know the city well 
already. Life consists of billiards, cards, etc. On Sunday we 
shall have a great bull-fight. This is an earthquake city, and 
I presume we shall feel one — they are frequent. This house is 
large and lofty, the flat roof forming a promenade, as when 
Jesus lived so did the houses of Jerusalem, and commands a 
full and splendid view of the city, its fifty churches, its domes, 
and pinnacles. The bells ring, ding dong, all sunlight long — 
and are fine and sweet-toned often : but the music is at times 
wearisome as the ever-lasting piano strumming of a girls* 
school room. 

I should write more freely and say much more but the 
absence so often of any letters from Hincaster makes me feel 
that my friends may care as little for my letters, as they do 
for the love I have for their's. As it is no use to repine, and 
foolish to hope, I will not hope again and be disappointed as 
I was on reaching here : I will try to live as tho' all I knew 
was lost, and as if cast on some island where no pens or post- 
ofiBces exist to tell of friends who forget us I 

Remembering your remarks that you preferred the quiet 
walks of Hincaster to the noise and bustle of too many visi- 
tors, I may say that I trust you wijl not have visitors this 
year — that you will neither give nor receive invitations: I 
shall wish to be at peace with my own family and quite 
alone 1 And you may judge that I shall need it — your house 
is too small for company : and I have much to do and think 
about. I want rest and not bustle and compan3\ I am affec- 
tionately, your old Father, — Henry Swinglehurst. 



Pacific Ocean, 

Steamer "Peru," 
20 February, 1863. 
My Dear Wife, — After your long neglect of writing which 
led me to complain so much in my last, I received yours 
announcing the death of my good old Father. I am comforted 
in this loss by the kindness and love which you showed to 
him : and if you felt my words last mail to be cross, you must 
only think how you would feel if I were to allow mails to pass 
without writing to you. 



fST^ 
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I am now within a day's sail of Panama when I shall 
decide on my future course of travel. I am in good health : 
and if all goes well shall be home about the end of April or 
May, more or less. I left. Valparaiso much as usual, and 
almost without a feeling either of pleasure or sorrow — passed 
on to Tacna, or say Arica, as usual, with the customary inci- 
dents of the journey. Campbell took passage for Callao : but 
we did not resume our old friendship. The passage was rather 
pleasant : the Captain of the steamer " Valparaiso " was the 
same who assisted us into the boats when you and the chil- 
dren and I arrived at Islay at midnight to take sailing vessel 
for England. I ianded at Islay, and left for Mrs. Gibson a 
small book in memory of old kindnesses. John James Budge 
and Mr. Staflford rode down from Arequipa to meet me, and 
to say good-bye. I had lost " champagne" at quoits on board, 
the day before, therefore my friends and others had a jovial 
dinner, as they came on board and dined. Petrie, tihe steamer 
agent, was with us. We had the usual list of native passen- 
gers — one or two French ladies — and also Mons Bray de 
Buyser, a French gentleman who has been travelling for 
twelve years and is now on his way to San Francisco — Sand- 
wich Islands — ^Japan — China— India and home. He is a 
most interesting man and has wonderful talent as a painter. 
On arriving near Pisco, some hours to the south, at the 
'* Boqueron,'* a passage between the mainland and some 
small islands, we were detained four hours in a dense fog, and 
at last had to go round the islands instead of inside them. We 
thus had to pass by the west and north sides of the Chincha 
Islands, and as I had in former passages seen the east and 
south, I had now the pleasure of making the complete survey 
of those three little islands which have contributed so much to 
the wealth of Peru, and so much to the improved cultivation of 
English farms. Had a good view of the houses — the working 
and loading of the Guano. And could form a good idea of the 
amount still existing. In this way and from' conversation I 
conclude that in ten years there will not be any of the good 
Guano left. And resort must be had to Lobos Islands. The 
Guano gives Peru a revenue of from 14 to 18,000,000 dollars 
annually. Last year 350,000 tons were shipped from Peru. 
This would be equal to 700 vessels of 500 tons each. I ob- 
tained in Lima six very good photographs of these islands 
which are very interesting, and will be more so to persons 
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employed in farming. Here I am reminded that the Califor- 
nian potatoes I thought of sending proved a failure. And 
here also I may tell you that at Arica, where we remained till 
dark, the Lobos or Sea Lions made awful noises calling for 
their young — calling in musical tones between the lowing of a 
cow and the braying of an ass. 

In Lima I was a guest in the house of Messrs. Bates 
Stokes & Co : and during the time I went to the marriage of 
Mr. Grahame, one of the managers, with Miss Jane Buckley. 
The solemnization was at the British Minister's : the cere- 
mony being performed by the chaplain, Mr. Henry, He 
placed the bride to the right of the bridegroom : and after the 
ceremony the British Minister, her Majesty's representative — 
a handsome, aristocratic-looking fellow — who has nervous 
knees, hesitating speech and an absent mind — congratulated 
the loving pair and wished them — ** many happy returns of 
the day"!! 

I visited the Bull ring — there were some 6,000 persons 
present — six bulls were killed — five in the customary manner ; 
and one was let loose and received by three men with lances. 
The bull is always half mad when let into the ring: it attacks 
one of the three men who, half kneeling and stooping, places 
his lance to receive the bull in the breast : the bull rushes 
over him breaking the shaft of the lance and stops to take a 
run at the others, whilst the blood rushes from it in fitful 
floods : several times it is pierced : one man's forehead is 
wounded by the bull's horns — at last the poor beast drops 
and dies. He is hooked to a small chariot drawn by two 
horses, and dragged at great speed out of the ring, amid the 
waving of ladies' pocket handkerchiefs and the cheers of the 
multitude. The scene is on the whole, one showing great 
courage and great debasement. I have lost all skill in writing 
or would say more about it. 

I visited the Pantheon with M. Bray de Buyser and we 
actually found a fossilised brain which I handed to him. The 
wealthy are buried in Catacombs, and nicely protected : the 
poor are thrown pell mell into a ditch opened in the grave- 
yard. There were many skulls lying about — some, of women 
with long dishevelled hair still clinging to the flesh — the teeth 
grimly set as if showing disgust that those they left behind 
suffered such inhuman neglect to those who lately lived 
among them in love, health and union. 
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I left Callao on the 13th in the "Peru," Captain Bloomfield 
— on board were Mrs. Bloomfield — Capt : and Mrs. Hall, and 
many others to the number of thirty^-French, Native, English 
and American passengers. Called at Payta a few hours, and 
had breakfast a la Payta, At Guayaquil we stayed a day — 
the 90 miles of river sailing was very beautiful. The weather, 
as it is nearly on ike Equator, was awfully hot : I went on 
shore and returned to dinner. The mosquitoes were large and 
innumerable — with the lights on board they were attracted in 
millions — and to console ourselves we could only eat a bite 
with one hand and kill mosquitoes with the other. My face, 
legs, and hands, will bear the marks some days to come. We 
drank iced water and light wines to keep our tempers calm : 
and after some fun (and some attention to business) in the 
evening on shore, got away from the infernal, hot, disagree- 
able place with pleasure, at 5 a.m. three days ago. It is 
terribly hot now, and for some days past, on board. I am 
without stockings — dressed in thin blue flannel — do nothing — 
and am smoking hot, like a stewed potato. Our food is very 
good — breakfast and lunch to appetite's desire. Dinner gives 
us beef, mutton, geese, turkey, chicken — boiled and roast — 
pies, tarts and puddings of all home and native fruits — pine 
apples, bananas, paltos, mangoes, apples, pears, etc., etc., 
which change their quality number and kind at each of these 
tropic ports. We get iced water for two shillings a day, in- 
cluding ice for our claret, champagne, etc. Cigaritos to 
heart's content. 

My poor friend Stevens, whom I once informed you had 
left Chile with heart disease, is on board. He suffers much 
and I am greatly attached to him. I hope he may reach his 
home at Boston. 

Capt : Bloomfield is very jolly : Mrs. is very well : we play 
whist and vingt-et-une at nights. I get a good sea bath every 
morning — hear the ladies talk scandal-^Mrs. Hall complains 
that a nice little French girl on board is spoiled : and she, 
having no children, shows her love of good manners by allow- 
ing her lap-dog to absorb her affection and care, and to run 
on the table and drink out of her glass. In a bad humour for 
writing. I am affectionately yours, — Henry. 
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Pacific Ocean, 
Steamer " Peru," 300 Miles South of Panama, 

20 February, 1863. 

My Dearly Beloved Mother ! Just before leaving Lima 
I had the melancholy news of my poor Father's death. To 
me it would have been a great affliction to have seen him die; 
and yet it pains my heart to think that whilst his last words 
were those of blessings for me, that I should have been on my 
way home, yet still ten thousand miles from him, when he so 
much longed for my presence ! 

I always loved my Father from my earliest days, and 
through all the changes of his life, his good qualities and 
pleasing virtues as a man ever endeared him to me. His 
failings, however mucli they may be regretted have long been 
forgotten — they were but few — nay, I think he had only one ; 
and in that his deeds never led to the injury of others. How 
few of us pass through life with so few errors — and how few 
forget and forgive as freely as my Father did. He was a man 
who could not wish others ought but good : and was always 
ready to put a veil over the past errors and failings of friends. 

I am comforted in my absence, to learn that he loved my 
wife so much, and I am grateful to her as I 'ought to be for 
the care and attention she showed him in the last years and 
the last moments of his life. If ever I should for a passing 
moment forget the love I owe to her, she would but need to 
recall my father's last words — that ** Henry would love her 
for her goodness," and I should return to my affection. I 
trust that the spirit of my Father will be powerful to guide 
me from future evil — and that his memory may be a new 
bond of love amongst us. I am comforted in the hope that, 
my efforts in life were the means of soothing his path to the 
grave : it will be a melancholy and a sad pleasure to visit the 
still quiet resting place at Crosscrake where he is buried: 
there is a loneliness about the spot which I ever felt; and 
now that my Father sleeps there, it will have a more sad and 
suggestive influence upon me, as a spot where his own good 
uncle sleeps, and about which hang many memories of my 
boyish days. 

I know, my dear Mother, how often you will hear his voice 
— that voice in which so many of his sufferings, in 40 years of 
ill-health, were told. For thirty years we have been fearing 
and watching for his death and now it has come too soon ! 
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You, — and Brother Edward who is far away as I am — and 

i[ames and Sister Barbara — must all have felt my father's 
OSS deeply — for the ** old General/' was a good old man ! 
May his ashes rest in peace ! May God comfort you, my 
dear old Mother ; this vast ocean on whose immense bosom I 
am, seems to whisper on its sad waves — ** be comforted". I 
am yours affectionately, — Henry. 



NOTES AT PANAMA. 

22 February, 1863. 

Qjtton grows wild in Panama, both arbaceous and herba- 
ceous. I saw a pod from the Pearl Islands sown in September 
last year from Sea Island seeds : the cotton has been once 
gathered and now bears a hundred beautiful pods, somewhat 
like the Peruvian. Senor Zablas tells me he has known a 
tree bearing on his estate, and that when he supposed it to be 
15 years old it was still bearing luxuriantly. Mr. Cowan, 
H.B.M.'s Consul at Aspinwall, where he has lived 35 years 
and enjoyed robust health, says there was at one time a fine 
cotton estate on the Magdalena near Cartagena on alluvial 
soil — that it ceased to be cultivated, but must be a fine region 
for cotton. Nicaragua sends this year 2000 bales sold at 8d. 
per lb. in the pod, but at present selling at i6d., somewhat 
better than Peruvian, and has been sold at 60 cents in the 
States during the war. There seems a need of some good 
depot of samples of English goods on the Isthmus, or even a 
good stock to be kept, when buyers from Cartagena, Ven- 
ezuela, and North, would find it convenient to go there to 
buy. 

Pearls are found in fair quantities, and it is supposed that 
some 250,000 dollars may be sent away annually. The pearl 
season is from June to February ; in the other months the 
water is too cold. The pearls are never found with dead fish, 
and those of good size and colour sell by the size or carat. 
Small, or seed pearls, sell by the ounce. They have been 
found as large as pigeon's eggs. Mr. StefFens, a German, 
who showed me his stock, has an order to send two annually 
to one of the Courts of Europe, supposed to be meant for a 
marriage present to some, at present, infant Princess. Pearls 
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are the result of disease in the fish. They are black and white 
and other colours, but pure white the most valuable. The 
really valuable ones must have a full round or full pear shape, 
and when two pearls are of equal size and form, the value is 
enhanced. India rubber and vegetable ivory are exported, 
and the latter is seen packed in heaps like potatoes. On all 
these matters I had much talk with resident gentlemen, as 
my object was to get information for Manchester business : 
but they are matters outside these letters. But those who 
want to do good business should aid at payment being taken 
both in cash and produce. On 3rd March I visited Old 
Panama : and saw the ruin of San Jerome — wonderfully fine 
variety of colour in the trees: I got from the hills about 
on the surface, pieces of bloodstone and chalcedony, which 
exist in great quantities. Le Chevalier Bray de Buyser who 
has been travelling with me from Valparaiso, went with 
me : he is a most interesting man and was at Solferino with 
Napoleon : he is going home (having written some 20 vols, of 
travels) by the way of the Sandwich Islands, Japan, etc. 
When we parted he gave me a water-colour drawmg from his 
portfolio, and his photograph, and with tears in his eyes said 
— ** Don't forget me." He meant to go by the Suez Canal so 
I gave him a letter to my brother in Cairo. 

From the Consuls, the manager of the Railway, Mr. Nel- 
son, and the Proprietor of the "Panama Star,*' Mr. Boyd, 
and other gentlemen, I received great kindness and attention 
during my three weeks stay. During my stay I rode with the 
proprietor of the ** Star" to the Rio Negro, and with a native 
boatman took a row on the river — my friend istaying behind 
with a native girl who had come there for the season, for her 
health. She was keeping a little store with a few bottles of 
various drinks to dispose of, and I thought it like seeking for 
a life fit only for the incomparable Mark Tapley. The river 
ran between high banks of steaming mud, and beautiful large 
white birds were sailing about, and my boatman sang me a 
few native love songs which added a charm to my adventure. 
The boat or canoe, was only just large enough for two, and 
now and then as we got near the muddy bank, we ran on the 
backs of crocodiles that grunted hard as the canoe scrubbed 
over them. The scene was lovely and very interesting. On 
my return we took a drink at the native girl's store, and as a 
memorial of our visit she gave us each a shell, with a bit of 
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silk tied to it through a hole, that we might remember her by. 
In copying these lines, now 30 years later, I have the said 
shell in a cupboard of curiosities close at hand, and it often 
reminds me of the kind Indian girl, and the lonely little 
hamlet she had come to for the season. 
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NOTES ON ST. THOMAS. 



St. Thomas, 

Danish West Indies, 

20 March, 1863. 
My Dear Wife, — I find here very different from what I 
did in i860. Then I was here only half a da}' and looked at 
everything through the medium of Yellow Fever, which I 
fancied to exist in every fruit, flower, and breeze. This was 
an error of first impressions : it was not enough however to 
make me blind to the prettiness of the city and scenery. The 
pretty, almost landlocked bay ; the city, scattered on the 
shore and on the three hills — over which and their ravines, 
the town is really scattered about, is very nice. The tropical 
palms and many other trees whose green, brown, purple and 
ted and many other tints, adorn the hills and nooks and 
corners, make views that are charming. The houses are 
mostly of white or light colours and covered with clear red 
tiles, which, owing to the terrace-like arrangement they form, 
are chaste and elegant with an air of comfort and of quaint- 
ness that the trellis work of the best, and the old style wood- 
work of the poorest houses, make pleasing. The palace of 
the wealthy merchant and the shanty of the happy negro are 
placed agreeably side by side. The population is mostly of 
negro or other coloured people : the wealthy citizens being 
of all Europeon races: the governing class and soldiers 
Danish. The languages spoken are like those of Babel, and 
the darkies jabber and joke in Spanish, Dutch, Danish, 
English, and French by turns : and speak all with the same 
felicitous imperfection ! Before my balcony is the Athenaeum 
and a square : in the latter, negro women with many co- 
loured turbans sit, stand, or loll in their duty of selling fruit or 
mild drinks. It is jolly to hear their everlasting jokes and 
jibes. On Sundays several chapels are well filled, and the 
English Church crowded. I visited several and was much 
pleased with the prevailing order and attention. The neat 
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and cleanly appearance of the whole people, and their nice 
and well-disposed dress is more than interesting. White is 
the prevaling colour for nigger gals — yet some have gayer 
fancy — and some wear black clothing with white muslin 
pinafores. They are decidedly clean and orderly — I may 
say happy — and I really think the Protestant religion has a 
great and useful influence in maintaining this harmony. The 
hotel food is poor — yet costs los. per day ; we dine in a 
front open balcony supported by the houses of the lower 
storey — we sit quite in the open air, and the climate is so 
mild, and the scene of palms and hills and ships before us so 
quiet, that when the sun sets and the stars peep out, one feels 
quite cosy. Mosquitoes are plentiful — making their im- 
pression on all parts of one's legs and face. In the mornings 
I take a salt water swim — then walk out for a mile or so by 
the shore. This morning I met a boatman, black as Satan, 
but not so wicked, who was bleaching a number of fine 
branch corals he had got within two miles of the city. I am 
going myself to see them growing. I wish they were not so 
brittle I would send some pieces home. 

When I arrived here I got a room : but as these were 
scarce and some ladies of the United States came in and were 
too late, I gave up my room, and for that night put my own 
sheet and scarf on the sofa. One needs no covering here t 
the ladies, only sleep in their night chemises, and we of the 
rougher class have only a cotton sheet on the bed but no 
covering. It is quite warm enough, but in no degree so much 
so as in Panama. 

I should have said that the lady who slept in m}- bed — 
with her husband of course — thanked me for my kindness. 
I told her I was happy if she had been comfortable, but that 
she must put it to the credit of John Bull when anyone spoke 
ill of him. 

They had great stirs here on the Prince of Wales' wedding 
day — but I was at that time on the ocean. The graveyards 
here are very pretty, nice trees and fine flowers, neat grave- 
stones and pretty walks, I need my umbrella both to guard 
off sun and rain. I smoke cigaritos and try to feel jolly — 
but I confess that there is so little of anything except the 
simple act of getting information and having time to think, 
in this travelling life, that I neither enjoy the glorious sen- 
sation of a happy bird or miserable fish. You will probably 
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soon wish me away again when I return, for I seem to have 
moulted like a chicken, and to have lost all the feathers you 
knew me by, I feel so absolutely cool and indifferent either 
in hunting a crocodile or ought else, that there can't now be a 
fidgetty bone in me. Yaz maam ! dats it : me no care what 
debbil come o whaim go. I go to Havanna and elsewhere, 
then to United States. Then I take my ticket for Liverpool. 
Den dont you tink him heart feel gut. Yah ! yah ! dat very 
gud! 

St. Thomas, 

20 March, 1863. 
Stood outside the hotel listening to nigger women jaw. It 
came on rain — then they brought in their baskets of little 
traps into the marble flagged lobby of the hotel, for shelter — 
a dozen of them. One had a board on her head containing 
handkerchiefs, buttons, etc. ; another had a small oval basket 
with a few china cups ; a third combs, toothbrushes, and cheap 
knives ; a fourth, sugar, toffy and a few bottles of beer, and 
so on to the end of the chapter. I stood smoking my cigarito 
amidst them — always with a smile on my face at their ways 
and jokes. One big fat-tittied, old yellow fish-woman-body, 
with a set of broken teeth, a loose hanging belly and grace- 
fully falling body dress of Manchester print, sans crinoline, 
like the rest, debated the point of her honesty. ** If 1 whant 
fond to pay my debt shouldna be poor." " By Laud Jesu 
Christ so God forgimme, don't want to owe nobody." "Santa 
Cruz Nigger be dam tief." ** Easy talk dat way" says 
another, " ebbery body tink good folk in own country " ; and 
so on, jabbering, laughing, and setting their grinning, good- 
humoured faces. One says "I, one daughter and not ask 
debbil help me, and no one cai fo me : I ugly as debil : not 
like you, yellow nigger." Then, thinking I had stopped long 
enough for they seemed to talk at me a little, I took a turn 
into the garden before the hotel and sat down to a gin cock- 
tail. A black long nigger, dressed in genteel black, spoke of 
the festivities of the Prince of Wales' wedding day. ** Dat 
was a day, — in San Tomas generally makes fools o demselves 
ober nothin,— but dat day was nice — all sort musements — 
ebberybody behave himself good — lots a lights all colour of 
paper — some houses as many as tirty — tell you it were hand- 
some ! Ebberybody enjoy himself — an day had de queerist 
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tings to make fun. One were a post, like a horse, and fixed 
so as nobody couidn*t get cross him wisout falling down slap 
like dat "—clashing a leather whip on the ground as he said it 
— " dey only try, and down em go bruise *emself." " Debbil" 
says a listener, dat mus been quare ting.*' '< Quare, yes, tell 
you, nebber was sich times in San Tomas — and ebberybody, 
'sure you, behave himself good." At this moment some 
heavily-ironed prisoners who had been working in the street 
or elsewhere, passed by the garden to the Tolbod. " You see 
dat little one in white ? He it wor as murdered " — " Well ; 
what em gwine do wi him." " Gwine keep him in prison." 
** Day tree of him went out marooning (pleasuring) and kill a 
man for envy." " Dees not de right times— day don't do 
enough at 'em, wont be safe live here, soon, — I aint wishful 
to see a man hung but day'l have to do it. Why dey kill 
respecble man like dat gentlemen soon as look (pointing at 
me), den if em in drink calls it manslaughter. Used to hang 
'em 'fore emancipation — ^better do't gin." I merely -observed 
that if they tried to kill me I should beat sharp about them — 
and that I thought hanging was a good thing. When they 
finished their disquisition on capital punishment and the too 
great lenity of the law — showing their desire for Order, and 
doubts if human life would be long safe otherwise than by a 
hanging process, they left, touching their hats and sajdng 
good-bye ! 

The boys belonging the boats : and other fellows that hang 
about the hotel are very funny. — ** Sir, you want anyting, my 
name Snowball, I get it you." Snowball is an ugly boy, 
black as charcoal, and speaks English, French, Spanish and 
Dutch. 

Folks here, merchants, etc., dont seem to offer very much 
hospitality to visitors, — even when they bring the highest of 
recommendations. I do not complain of this — they may 
have good reasons for it — but it is a pity that respectable 
men on travel have no means of enjoying the entrance to 
social life : it makes the nights long and dull. All one can 
do to get along is to take short walks, smoke, and — take a 
bottle of ale I 

The above lines I write at lo p.m. but the busy mosquitoes 
keep picking at my knuckles — in fact you can't do anything 
in the hotel for them : I must now just peep into my curtain, 
and burn those I find in it, so as to get to sleep. 
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2 1 St. — Went with Mr. Wells, an American, with whom I 
fell in at the hotel and with whom I seem to have formed a 
friendship, to the house of Mr. Philips, lately of Lima, — ^played 
with his little girl — made paper dolls for her and thought she 
was like Mary. Came to hotel, took a glass of brandy, 
smoked a cigarito and now must go to bed. How miserable 
to think one can't get a cup of tea made — and can't read in 
bed. And at 8 o'clock— dining at five, I do like my tea. 

Henry. 



Sunday, 

St. Thomas, 

22 March 1863. 

Went to the English Church. In the service they pray 
for the " King of Denmark," ** Queen Victoria " and all the 
Royal Family." The church is a nice, lofty, neat building — 
four rows of pews — a small gallery for organ and choir — all 
in chaste keeping with the ceremony. The music had much 
of the style of a select Methodist Chapel — the singing congre- 
gational. In the principal pews, or those near the pulpit, I 
observed several old ladies of rather aristocratic bearing. 
There were a few merchants and their families, English, or 
of other European races. The mass of the congregation 
were coloured people— of every shade from bad white to fine 
velvety black. The attention was orderly — the service finely 
read — the sermon from — " I ask thee not to take them from 
the world, but to keep them from evil," — or to the same end, 
the preacher treated it in eloquent and touching language. 
The whites were well dressed as in Europe on a fine sunny 
day. The coloured men the same. The coloured women were 
more gaily, yet very chastely clothed. A large number in 
white cord muslins, and muslins of other colours. Turban 
head-dresses, mostly of gay red and yellow. One girl had 
pink muslin dress — thin black gauze shawl, clear, bright, 
3'ellow and red and white turban. The variety was great — 
the whole efiect pretty. 

3 p.m. Awfully dull for a stranger. Not a single thing but 
his own thoughts to amuse him : can't walk, has no one to 
visit : he does not want to read : and the devil gets into him. 
He feels a sad lack of great objects and has no means of 
promoting either his interest or duties. He may go out at 
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3 to 4 p.m., mope about and look daft. Man is a poor 
beast outside social or public life. With nought to do, to 
care for, to love or fight for, he is nobody. I had rather be in 
Panama ten days than one in St, Thomas : for in the former 
at least, you find cocktails and company. Young men may 
well go to the devil and ruin on their first arrival. I don't 
see how they can help it — till society invites them into its 
bosom. And society must, I admit, conserve itself from 
strangers. It ought however to see that ice-houses and 
billiard -rooms and brothels are not the only spots where 
youth and the stranger can pass his time. The religious 
forget the words ** I was a stranger and ye took me in." 
These things are not evils of place but of society. 

St. Thomas I find clean, rather hot, healthy, dull-dull. 

5 p.m. In the small garden or promenade before the 
hotel — on the dais raised for the purpose — the soldiers' band 
gave us a few tunes — and respectable families and the crowd 
came to listen. English and American naval officers — foreign 
and native merchants — graced the paseo. There were effects 
of colour, in the flesh and vestments of the crowd, to delight 
an artist's eye. The white muslin and the yellow turbans. 
The scarlet coat of the English marine. The purples and 
greens and reds in the caps of little boys and girls — the 
picturesque crimson and scarlet jackets here and there of 
little folks k la Garibaldi, scattered amid the green shrubs of 
the garden, startle one into the realms of Art, when the old 
painters gave life by contrast of colours — and one wished that 
harmony of colour as talked about by girls and amateur painters, 
could be allowed to give place to the study of what we would 
rather term contrasts. Harmony is little else than sickly 
monotony. At dinner Mr. W. and myself talked politics : 
he was weary of the misfortunes and misrule in his country. 
I was more hopeful than he that the people of the United 
States would, after the present conflicts and painful humilia- 
tions, be a greater and a wiser people. I admitted that they 
had insulted liberty and been unfaithful to her disciples. 
What an infernal mess George Washington and old Franklin 
must think the Americans have made of their institutions, 
since they kicked overboard the unhappy cargo of tea under 
King George ! In an age of free trade they are kingly 
monopolists. In an age of peace they are disciples of war. 
Lrike us however, they will grow less fond of war and taxes. 
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10 p.m. Heard a man declare that ** God Almighty after 
awhile would burn this big world to ashes." To which a 
Negro replied — ** Merciful God ; don't believe a word about 
it. Dat man not believe him Bible." The spokesman was 
white and a Yankee. From many conversations, J learn that 
this church-going people are not more holy than others. I 
am told that the ladies (coloured and single) have the failing 
to eat the tropical forbidden fruit wherever they find it, more 
greedily than did our Mother Eve. Forbidden fruits are 
ever the most tempting : and niggers thieve like white folks. 

23rd. Bathed and found the Danish schoolmasters teach- 
ing a dozen of their boys to swim. All boys and all girls 
should be taught to do so. It gives courage— promotes 
health — and saves many lives. Mothers who see their 
children in danger near rivers about home, would then be 
more free from anxiety. It is noble to see man or woman 
saving human life. Mr. Pearson, a merchant here, and I 
had a long debate at breakfast on the use of newspapers. He 
evinced that there is a desire here not to extend but to 
prevent commercial knowledge, and he supported the pro- 
priety of this. I think I sustained, a la Milton and Cobden, 
the better spirit of a free and extended press, and the value 
of unrestricted trade. He blamed the ** Times " for abusing 
this climate, and for refusing afterwards to give data on the 
public health. — Henry. 



St. Thomas, 

25 March 1863 . 

Took my sea bath and rolled about in the water, where the 
sharks are fenced off, like a dolphin : now looking on the sky, 
now pushing along at plain swimming. Had interview with 
Mr. Wells, an American gentleman with whom I sit at 
table : with him took a boat and went to see the dry dock 
which now pays about 13 per cent, per annum. Saw a 
schooner let off the slip, into the water — very pretty. 

Saw on shore at same place fine tall negro girls unloading 
coal ships — look black as thunder and dirty as chimneys. 
They carry the coal from the ship's side, on their heads, in 
wicker baskets — they receive 2 dollars per week or i6d. per 
day, for working from 6 a.m. to 5 p.m. with intervals of 
breakfast and dinner — a hot tropic sun beating down on 
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them. The girls smoke out of long black pipes while working. 
I wonder that wheel barrows are not substituted for baskets. 
I am ashamed that white men will employ women for such 
labour — the plea for doing so, being only, that the female 
labour is cheaper. To me it seems a degrading miserable 
lot — could only be worse if enforced by a slave owner. The 
lot of any domestic slave must be far, very far, less miserable. 
Returned looking at little packets that run to the neigh- 
bouring island of Santa Cruz. Wonder a small steamer is 
not put on the route as it no doubt would promote traffic 
and travel and give profit. Walked, before breakfast also, 
to the top of one of the hills, talking American and English 
politics, in a mild way, philosophizing on free trade as the 
great Peace King. Spoke of trees and bits of the pictur- 
esque and mutually quoted British poets bearing on bits of 
human trial, success, misery and hope. Yarned and smoked 
cigaritos at breakfast. At a store door during the day a 
very old negro woman looked in — when something was said 
about fighting. She said "No, I not can fight man; but 
fight woman : I in London wid ship when Tom Sayers dere 
and im de captain go, and I take care of tings. I fight 'till 
killed, I butt like devil wid head : you see me run, butt 
'gainst someting more dan twenty yards an make noise like 
two goats when ma head butts." ** Masta, I seen two 
oomans butt and cutt 'em heads right open," etc., etc. 

The children of Europeans here are more than usually fair 
and pretty. I note that the fathers also seem more than 
foolishly lond of these children. In time I think I should be 
much pleased with the foreigners here. Ladies, two or three 
of whom I have met rather by accident than otherwise, have 
the manners and bearing of very kind creatures. In one 
store I took cake and lemonade where an old lady grandma, 
her daughter and grandchild, had slipped in to get the daddy 
along to the photographer's : and I had ten minutes pleasant 
chat : I am always at home amongst mothers and babies. — 

Henry. 



30 March. 
My Dear Wife, — Have not time to run over these notes 
and see if they are all suitable for family reading : you will 
read tljem over and keep back such as may not be. Don't 
lose any of them. 
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Quite well — you should all be able to write to me thro' 
Pickstone to New York. I hope to be home about last week 
in May or earlier. My next move probably to some of the 
Spanish West Indies and Havanna, thence to United States. 



St. Thomas, 

30 March, 1863. 
During my stay here Mr. Cameron placed his horse at my 
service and I had one or two nice rides about the island. 
Going once to top of the hills and seeing the ocean and the 
bays on the other side. Seeing also St. Johns to the north, 
where some sugar is grown, and one sees a few green patches 
of ground: and St. Croix to the south more distant and indis- 
tinct. On this island (St. Thomas) there are ruins of once 
cultivated grounds where, in the days of slavery, cane and 
other things were produced.: spots where now houses are 
going to decay and thick brushwood springs up burying the 
furrows of the cane- rows. The little villages where the slave 
lived are all but deserted, though here and there you see the 
little dirty, naked and half-naked children of the blackest 
kind, creeping about and the parents seemingly contented. 
On the east as well as on the west of the town there is a 
rather large handsome building, or rather set of buildings^ 
firm, comfortable farmhouse-looking, with good gardens about 
them, and an air of neatness and industry not seen at any 
other places. The buildings are on the hill • sides and the 
gardens are formed in low terraces, parallel with the front of 
the buildings : each few yards of ground being walled off a 
few feet, perhaps two feet below its neighbour. At the west 
one, there is a large country-looking chapel, and I could not 
but think how pleasant a spot this would be for a stranger to 
stop at. Even the graveyard of the spot is pretty and quiet 
and meek — a few roods from the buildings- -in a small square 
green patch, where whitewashed blocks of stone or cement, 
lay over the Moravians who have died here. As each grave 
is arranged so as to be in a line with the next one, and the 
rows run along the sloping ground, they strike the eye pleas- 
antly from the green sward, makmg one think that these 
Moravians know possibly not only how to live and to thrive 
by labor, but to die and in death to love and respect the 
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departed. To seek also for the departed a humble calm rest- 
ing spot. These Moravian homes, gardens, and graveyards 
show how beautiful industry and order make human life, and 
they contrast religiously with the worn delapidated spots 
where, here and there, outside the town, there are marks of 
former comfort in the days when slave labour was an instru- 
ment of progress. 

I visited in one of my rides a Mr. Weimar, once a slave- 
owner. I asked him if he thought emancipation had been a 
blessing. He thought it had been an injury to slave and 
owner. True, he said, the slaves were then locked up at 
nights, but the women were preserved from that aggravated 
prostitution which they now suffer. He showed me large 
tracts of land he once cultivated by slave labour — ^they are 
now growing forests. The houses which he once kept orderly 
for his slaves, though rent free, are allowed to go to ruin. 
He still employs a number of labourers and he gives them 
as much land to cultivate for themselves as they can work. 
But he says they not only neglect their labours due to him, 
but lazily disregard the good they could reap from industrious 
cultivation of the land allotted for themselves. 

He has a nice square house built on a small hill in his 
grounds, with the mountains as a background: he has an 
orchard with fruit trees and mahogany — patches of green field 
and garden on all sides — flowers and cotton plants occupying 
nicely arranged bits of soil, walled in about the house, and 
decorated with sea-shells. And half a mile distant from the 
house the view is painted with the sugar-cane and the man- 
grove. The hijls form here, so as to give him a very pretty 
bay, and the distant foreground is studded with a few islands, 
whilst the eye rests at ease on the calm ocean of the west, 
far, far away, till it is lost to sight, and the blue sky, with a 
low wreath of trade wind clouds, confines the deep sea water 
as in a fleecy frame. 

He had — ^yes — he had brandy and water, and we drank on 
entering and on leaving. He had two nice little girls — one 
romping in temper and robust in body, dumpy thick, chubby 
arms, laughing face and eyes, — the other more delicate — more 
retiring. I won the goodwill of both and in fifteen minutes 
romped, ran, danced leap-frog and ran races round the 
. cemented floorway, outside the house with them, until we 
were no longer strangers. I like good children — nay I mean 
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that my heart opens to all little ones. I wish grim, silent, 
vulgar-tempered TroUope, had done the same, he would have 
found more pleasure than in taking a vow of seven days* 
silence at his Hotel, growing nervous and cross at seeing an 
old woman enjoy her meals, and in attacking a whole commu-. 
nity of persons of whom he could know little, and had no 
right to abuse — certainly, as a gentleman, had no right to 
calumniate falsely, after he had left the country. 

On Sunday evening rode out with Mr. Philips, his lady and 
child, in their carriage towards the same district (the only 
carriage drive) where Mr. Weimar resides. After getting 
through the town, where at the lower end, the negroes and 
their families sit about the doors of their houses talking, 
laughing, joking, gabbling, and displaying their Sunday finery, 
we come on the left, outside the town, to a cemetery — a place 
three or four acres in extent, kept in nice order — containing 
quaint neat tombstones, and made solemnly sad by the nume- 
rous trees bearing gay flowers, which, as they grow, seem 
strewed in the air over those white-washed and white marble 
monuments, covering the once cherished friends of this 
community. 

The drive is very pleasant from its rural effect — ^trees of 
palm and cocoa-nut and others, and the giant silk cotton 
trees making the fences of the road. One of these silk cotton 
trees must have an irregular angular trunk of four to five 
yards in diameter, by some 80 feet high, and with its spraw- 
ling, deathlike arms, ugly and huge, cover more ground than 
any of our old, very old English oaks, the pride of our 
aristocracy. There are in two miles of driving many little 
tit-bits of scenery for an amateur painter, formed by the 
turnings of the road, the huts by the wayside, the fine foliage, 
the lively colours of the habiliments of the black girls helping 
the variety and eflfect, and the usually white-linen-dressed 
negro, serving for a dash of light here and there by the way. 

I dined with Philips — gossiped afterwards with his lady — 
played with his little girl until she almost fell asleep in my 
arms ; and ended by chatting till bed- time, in the street, 
with Mr. Wells whose companionship I named before. In 
the morning went to Dutch Reformed Chapel — heard an able 
but too lengthy sermon. 

31st. This is all but the last month of the sweet violets 
which grow about the beautiful hedges near my own home in 
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Westmorland. Are not those children with whom I have 
gathered them, thinking of me when their feet trample on the 
lanes and their eager fingers pluck the flowers from the 
retreats where, four years ago, I too gathered violets ? 

I meet here a Mr. Collie and Mr. Greig of Manchester who 
have been running the blockade to Charleston and are now 
buying goods to send to Nassau. 



San Domingo,. 

3rd April 1863. 

Left St. Thomas, 10 p.m., 2nd April. It was moonlight 
and at the last moment Mr. Wilkins sent off for me the 
history of St. Thomas : Sunday 3rd, all day at Porto Rico : 
next da}', 4th, at Mayaguez : to-day at San Domingo : you 
will trace my steps on the map. San Juan of Porto Rico is 
a stone-built fortified city. Mayaguez, a commercial port 
placed in a superbly picturesque part. This San Domingo 
is an old city, with a cathedral built in 1540. Colon im- 
prisoned here. 

At Porto Rico I should have remained fifteen days but 
found the hotel so miserably supplied with food that I re- 
took passage for Havanna, losing sixteen dollars by the 
operation. Porto Rico, or San Juan of the island, is a well 
situated, fortified town, bristling at the entrance with guns so 
as to command it. The town being rather elevated looks 
very pleasing — the public buildings are respectable — the 
Plaza is elevated above the streets which border it, and is 
walled in, having seats nearly all round, and the whole is 
well-flagged so as to make an excellent promenade, covering 
an oblong square of some two acres. By night, as the moon 
shone in her full glory and the procession of Good Friday 
was passing, and the streets were well filled with people, 
things looked well. The soldiers were well dressed — some 
five hundred in number — mostly in white with various trim- 
mings. The ladies not so nicely dressed as in Chile and 
Peru. The slaves, male and female, but especially the latter, 
were dressed mostly in white or light colored muslins, with 
shawls of thin silk, and handkerchiefs to match. I rambled 
about during the day till 3 p.m., then returned to the steamer. 
Sent a native for my passport promising him two reals to get 
it vised. Then went to sleep : in an hour he returned : I 
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offered him four reals, as I usually pay rather over than 
under : he was somewhat borracho : he asked me four dollars 
or sixteen shillings. Said he had paid eight shillings for it 
etc., etc. 1 saw that it was vised — "gratis " — so I protested. 
Offered him four reals or a visit to the police. In an hour 
after seeing it was no use and I wouldn't talk to him — finding 
one speech and silence, always the best policy — he took the 
two shillings and departed. He then wanted me to go in 
his boat on shore. I said no ! when a fellow tries to rob 
me once I never treat with him again. His countrymen told 
him he ought to be ashamed to try imposing on a stranger, 
lie talked a good deal about it. I was very indifferent. 
At night rambled about studying the fashions — took a brandy 
cocktail and went on board to bed. Next morning at 5 a.m. 
sailed for Mayaguez. 

At Mayaguez at 5 p.m. same day ; rode round the town 
which is at a slight elevation from the bay and not seen until 
one ascends it. Level with the bay however, there are good 
almacenes (warehouses) skirting the crescent form of the 
shore, and the scenery is rich and lively with vegetation — 
nicely rounded hills bearing fine fruit and palms of many 
sorts, as bananas, cocoa-nuts, etc. The landscape is far 
extended, being an amphitheatre of fertile hills and vales, 
broken up and undulating, with all the variety of form seen 
in the Lake Districts of England, with more of soft beauty, 
and less broken by the occasional grandeur seen at the lakes. 
The oranges are especially fine here. The houses are rather 
airy and open, and many pretty girls reside here if I may 
judge by the few who, here and there, lounged gracefully in 
the balconies, or in their Salas, as seen through the large open 
unglazed windows. In the Pantheon I noticed more order 
than in many burial grounds of the Catholics: still there were 
two or three unbodied coffins on the surface. One valued 
corner of the yard was occupied by a vault of some departed 
daughter : the entrance was shrouded by luxuriant brush- 
wood : in the wall was a door of glass : and here the parents 
daily come to place wreaths of flowers over the grave of her, 
who seems still dear to them. At this place everything seems 
nice and pleasant, and the soil is beyond measure fertile, 
growing fruits of orange, pine, grape, &c., with sugar and 
many similar West Indian products. 

After Mayaguez we leave for San Domingo, or the city of 
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that name on the south of the island, the prison-house of 
Colon — he is said to have been imprisoned in the castle here. 



San Domingo 

6 April 1863. 

This island on the eastern portion has been a republic. 
The population mainly coloured ; and two years ago the 
people placed themselves again under the crown of Spain. 
Probably not by the wish of the whole people but from the 
treachery of a few in power, who were influenced by the 
favours to be received from Spain, and by the hope of enjo)dng 
a firm government. 

The country to the east is low and flat as we sail along 
the coast : and at S. Domingo there is no semblance of an 
entrance, the whole coast being a few feet higher than the 
ocean, a species of blufl", covered from its margin with wild 
trees and shrubs. The entrance is at the mouth of a narrow, 
deep, and slow-running river, and requires a Practico to board 
us to gain entrance. The west side of the entrance is 
defended by numerous forts and towers, built more than 
three centuries ago, and are still in tolerable order, and 
are interesting from their antiquity and suggestiveness of 
the early ages of discovery. These forts are in front ot 
the city which is built on a square capable of containing 
a population of ten thousand souls. The vessels, of which 
however few arrive here, anchor mainly inside the river. Our 
steamer anchored close by the tower of Columbus, which is 
but one hundred feet from us and nearly close to the river 
side, forming with other parts of the fortifications two sides 
of a square, one on the ocean and the other on the river. 
There are embrasures for a large number of guns, but not 
more than one-third are mounted. 

The tower of Columbus has windows looking out on the 
river and commands a view of an old church now in ruins, 
on a small hillock on the opposite side, where the gorgeous 
vegetation rising from the river's bank allows the walls and 
doorways to peep out in little patches, whilst the whole is 
reflected in the clear, glassy, sun-lit river below. At 50 yards 
distance from the church are several cottages on the entrance 
of a pretty rising lane, and nets and small boats are on the 
river's margin near them. This was no doubt the ferry of old 
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days as now, and to accomodate the residents of that side of 
the river, that pretty lane and that small old Catholic church 
were made. It is a lively little picture, a nice tit-bit for 
painting, sweet and lovely in its repose. But on the opposite 
side ; in the grim, dark, stoney tower, now more than 350 
years ago, he, who through storm and dreary depths ploughed 
his way to these lands, was held prisoner — the walls of his 
prison formed of stones of coral, whose squares to-day are 
perfect as when his large heart sighed over the ingratitude of 
Spain. From those dull windows preserving him from the 
sun's hot burning rays, he no doubt watched the poor Indian 
wending to that altar he himself had planted — and he sighed 
to see himself robbed of the religion and glory he had won 
for the poor Indian — 

" Whose untutor'd mind" 
" Sees God in clouds or hears Him in the wind." 

The marks of the chisel are yet to be seen in the blocks of 
coral in his prison wall — but much of the cement — many 
of the stones and bricks — the iron bars of the windows — the 
roof that once protected the place from tropic showers — are 
worn or quite gone to ruin ; they only speak of the departed 
and the past. Little coral worms took thousands of years to 
build those stones in the depths of ocean, and they became 
the chief ones of his prison. Spain was glorified and her 
benefactor ungratefully imprisoned. But the coral worms 
are long, long dead, that formed these stones — the builders 
who took them from the ocean are now no more known — ages 
have passed — Spain herself lost much of her glory — but his fame 
will grow with centuries ; and the good- will of men, atom by 
atom, coral-like, will build his monument, higher and stronger 
through all ages of time. 

The cathedral here is a massive old building still in good 
repair, but destitute of any of the grandeur of art in the way 
of pictures which may have adorned it in early years. It was 
begun in 15 14 and finished in 1540. There are no more old 
places but the forts, tower, barracks, etc., relics of armies 
and religion. 

There are some 500 Spanish troops here, active, strong, 
well clad and well armed : no natives allowed in the army. 

The town is miserably poor — and it shows how unfitted 
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the dark races are, under freedom, for self-government. It is 
a Republic in ruin ; the proof of the laziness, the mental want, 
the hopeless future of a free black race. A race once free 
who had no glory to point out to strangers but that of old 
tyrant Spain ; and who, weary of their own freedom, have 
again calmly fallen under the callous rule of the retrograde 
Catholic faith, and her ally, m tyranny, the crown of Spain. 
There are some in the interior who are still rebellious, 
and Spain has to keep them down. Her policy is so anti-free 
trade ; and in ages of time she has so little learned to govern 
with ought but the church and the army, that I have little 
hopes of her benefitting San Domingo. 

But as I am neither thinking nor yet writing more than for 
mere notes, and my business notes are kept under other 
sheets, these are only hints which you will preserve until my 
return — handing them to friends if you will with that proviso. 

I notice here none but very retail places of business — many 
little grog shops — no signs of wealth or luxury — houses with 
scarcely any furniture, but lots of common chairs, a table or 
two, and common coloured prints of the Saviour, Virgin, etc. 

Many of the big nobs here come on board our steamer to 
dine, without invitation or cause other than the hope of a 
better dinner than their lazy, ignorant, black cooks can make 
on shore : black and white here are both soulless. 



Santiago de Cuba, 

8th to ioth at Midnight. 
Writing now at 12 a.m. before we reach Havanna I feel 
like saying I'm too lazy — must try a little longer spite of will, 
bad pen and ink. D — n the entrance, let us pass that — for 
there are only two or three guns on a high fort at the narrow 
mouth of the entrance to the bay. A river-like entrance, 
tortuous and uninteresting, like a little inland sea in a poor 
mean naked country. The town, after we sail past the fort 
presents itself on a rising ground like Beast banks at Kendal, 
the moles and ships and warehouses on the low ground. The 
water is deep to the shore's ed^e, and though we entered 
through a channel not one hundred yards wide, the bay is 
now two miles in diameter, and there are twenty vessels — ^a 
railway — a smoking copper works— the open exchange or 
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wharf with barrels of sugar, rum, etc. ; bags of coffee and 
cocoa ready for shipment — and lots of slaves and free blacks 
working freely and well — all of which draw attention. 

At this place like most others, 1 had letters of introduction 
which I gathered like flowers by the way — for the object of 
facilitating my enquiries respecting the business and com- 
mercial peculiarities of the place. The town has say 40,000 
inhabitants : there are two or three fair hotels where you can 
get a decent dinner, bad Catalan wine, and a cane bed with 
one sheet under to keep you from the sticks, and one above 
not to keep you warm to be sure, but to keep you covered if 
kicking and fighting with mosquitoes will allow you. As to 
shirt, why yes, undershirt and drawers I do sleep with — but 
for others more than a thin sheet I have had no covering for 
a month. Don't need it : unless an hour before rising when 
the air is somewhat cooler. 

The slaves here look happy — are bought and sold like cattle — 
are well clad, and folks say well treated. In the marketplace 
they congregate in great numbers, some to buy and others to 
sell the fruits and vegetables of the place. As usual in tropic 
markets one negress carries a basket on her head, another a 
washing board of fruit on her shoulders, fruit of every colour, 
and turban headcloths of every shade of glaring red and 
yellow. The sellers sprawl about on the ground in nondescript 
ways, and the babbies roll about as voluptuously as the fruits 
of the place — fat, naked, pot-bellied little darkies, looking 
like so many little monkeys. The negro and Indian women, 
and the lads also, have a knack in carrying a child, of 
swinging it crossleg over the hip; and the little urchins cling, 
when only even just born, to the arm of the nurse, like 
parasites in a forest to a huge tree trunk. 

Twenty negroes in a market place make as much noise 
talking to each other — quarrelHng in good humour — thinking 
at the top of their voices and to the utmost length of their 
breath, as would any five hundred mountebanks at. a fair. 

A slave here can buy himself off with three to five years 
saving, but few do it. Some are too improvident — others 
prefer the certainty of provision which their bondage secures. 
And at times the slave, well fed, will taunt the free black with 
his poverty. "You free man you, not got noting to eat, 
noting to ware, I slave, master keep me plenty clothes, plenty 
eat you nigger — Carramba.*' I translate his Spanish, for of 
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course that is their speech in the Spanish West Indies. In 
treating a slave a merchant in the town gives him a few reals 
or a dollar on Sundays, as naughty parents give good children 
pennies to buy toffy on Sunday in England. A slave can 
demand justice against his master, or against the free black 
when ill-treated. A. master can whip his slave for neglect of 
duty or for impudence. I am told that slavery in these 
Indies is much more easy, the slave better treated than in 
the United States. In Catholic countries the slave, the free 
black, and the white, all kneel together at the same altar of 
their Lord. In Protestant America it is not so. 

There is a large modern Cathedral here, and amongst a few 
pictures there are two good ones, superior to any I have seen 
in South America, or the Indies, except what have been 
plundered from Lima churches, and are now in private houses 
there. One is a fine Christ on the Cross — the other a modern 
painting also, Christ taken down from the Cross — his wounds 
deep and painful ; the flesh cuts in the side are so done as to 
make one feel the sword's keen edge : he reposes or rather 
reclines on the bare ground, his face upwards — there are 
none of his friends there : none but one, and she so lovely 
and so womanly, so tearfully sad, and so full of motherly 
anguish, that I have seen nothing to equal it of the kind. 
The face is not the virgin face of most painters, but a pure 
womanly one, full of goodness rather than beauty : adorned 
with the strong graces of affectionate love, rather than the 
dolorous religious feeling which is often given to the Virgin. 
She is the heart-broken mother weeping over her lost and 
murdered son — so sad and so painful, that I shall love the 
recollection for ever. 

We had here a heavy day of rain out of the two and a half 
we remained. I slept on board and fed at the hotel. The 
heat on board (as there is not the breeze we make when 
sailing) with the bites of the everlasting mosquitoe made 
sleep difficult and broken. In the evening the rain spattering 
on the bay made its phosphorescence glisten and sparkle 
like the stars of the firmament — not less bright or less in 
number. And the fish large and small that swam or jumped 
about the steamer's side, like large flakes of silver light, 
looked as so many flashing meteors plunging through the 
starry masses. 

One day was miserably — awfully — wet and dull. One day 
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hot, very hot and rather agreeable, but I would not live in 
Santiago de Cuba. Went out about 6 p.m. whilst fair — it 
came on heavy rain whilst I and a young gentleman from 
Venezuela were up town ; on returning he took off his shoes 
and stockings to get through the rain and mud to the steamer. 
I didn't, but got on board and went dry to bed. 

In the hotel at this place met a red-hot federal Yankee. 
Had warm debates — in which he spoke of the Alabama, etc., 
as " English pirates*' — of the money England would have to 
pay for the vessels she had destroyed — of the certainty that 
the United States would, for her treacherous neutrality, get 
up a war against England. I rebutted all his points — and 
we became very friendly. He said I had all the strong points 
of John Bull, with a liberality found in few of his children, 
I then tried to show him that John and Jonathan would no 
more go to war than he and I wouldi 1 told him that the 
United States had insulted Liberty all over the world ! 

GiBARA. If you trace, the map after seeing me through 
Panama to St. Thomas, you will run the line of your pencil 
from St. Thomas to the north of Porto Rico to San Juan, 
thence to the western end of the island to Mayaguez — and 
leaving this, find S. Domingo on the south of the island of 
same name. From S. Domingo trace along the south always 
in view of it till you get to Santiago, a couple of leagues 
westward on the isle of Cuba, till on its south you find me, 
and then run your pen eastward again and get to the north 
of Cuba, where almost due north of Santiago you find Gibara, 
port of Holguin, which, on to the end, you trace to Neu- 
vitas and Havanna. Landed at Gibara on the nth — and 
went to Misa with some of the passengers, being Sunday, 
when a tall, very long-legged, twent3'-five year old Spanish 
priest who was a passenger with us performed the Mass. 
The church was a plain well-built place for so small a town : 
I must not forget here that the Archbishop has ordered one 
Mass to be performed early for the poor to attend, and a 
second at the close for those whom the Lord has seen fit to 
endow with finer cloth and muslins. The custom here is 
for the ladies not only to have the rug so common in all 
Catholic countries, but also a chair. You see, when the 
cracked bell of the church tolls, little six to ten year old female 
slaves coming along with thei r senoritas' rugs and chairs 
on their heads: and soon folfo wing or sometimes coming 
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before, you see the senorita and her little ninas dressed in 
their best — some of the little ones in all the elegance that 
white muslin, bits of silk lace, black eyes and pretty faces 
can put together. An especial part of the performance by 
the ladies is to fan themselves, and close and open the fan 
during prayer, with an activity and grace that requires long 
practice to perform, and travel to see thoroughly. The 
Misa lasts about twenty minutes, and the resident Cura says 
it is a ** Castiga " to say it twice : at which remark one of 
our flock told him that religious duty should always be a 
pleasure : but the padres jointly differed on this point. After 
Misa our young Padre played cards all day and nearly all night 
on board, as he did every day, losing or winning as much as 
twenty pounds sterling a day. Yet he wore a dirty shirt neck 
during our entire voyage. It is a poor dirty order ! At least 
here it is. 

I breakfasted and dined on shore with some friends to 
whom I had letters — went to see them play billiards at a nice 
little place erected for a Ball-room, Exchange and News- 
room. They have balls monthly. There was some cock 
fighting going on but I did not see it. At the Custom House 
goods were being despatched all day. The slaves carting the 
goods, for which, as Sunday is their own day and they are 
not compelled to work, they get extra pay. The day was a 
fearfully dry-hot one ; it is strange how the Nigger sweats 
and fries under a hot sun — we know that black absorbs heat — 
yet the black man works under a sun that would kill the 
white race, and he does it bare-headed also. He must have a 
strange brain : Nigger is a representative man ! 

Talked lots of business — ate new fruits — and in the evening 
ere dark, went to see the tobacco growing. Passed through 
some pretty lanes hedged with cactus and palm — saw some fine 
coral and limestone rocks covered with rich brushwood, their 
flints forming overhanging precipices, their base being sea- 
washed, — the rocks making fine shelter and capital point-de- 
vue for stereoscope. Was taken into one or two very fine 
houses — presented with a rose — gathered a nice land shell — 
drank champagne, and came on board at dark for Neuvitas, 
People very kind to me on shore. 
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Havanna, 17 April, 1863. 

My Dear Wife, — Up to arrival at Neuvitas I have very 
roughly sketched out my trip from St. Thomas and send it 
now. What a lot of postage ! But it will interest 5^ou until 
my return. 

I have been in this great city now two days : but must not 
try to describe it further than to say that Havanna is to 
tobacco what Manchester is to prints. 

Since I left St. Thomas I once dreamed that I was at 
home, and that you were delighted to see father once more. 

To-day I was watching a lady in the hotel sewing, and as 
I viewed her image in a mirror, opposite where she sat, she 
looked so much like you I can't tell you, how good and queer I 
felt ! Last night I awoke in great grief having dreamed that 
I saw my dear little Mamy buried. I hope I shall see her yet 
under happier circumstances. And that all of you, children 
and my Mother, are well, and that Joe and Stainton folks are 
as we say- — sin novedad. 

To-day I had a visit from two Americans whom I met in 
San Thomas and for whom I gave up my bed there — or 
rather for one of whose wives I did so. I dine with them 
to-day at the Hotel de la Ingleterra. I am at the Hotel de 
la America. The cost for room and food alone is five dollars 
or one pound a day. This is a great spot for crinoline and 
carriages. I hope to leave here about end of month for New 
York and after ten or fourteen days there shall leave for 
Liverpool by Cunard Line of steam mail. If you are all as 
happy to see me as I shall be to meet you there will be 
cheerful hearts at Hincaster on my arrival. 

After travelling now three months I have six weeks more 
to travel and more than four thousand miles of sailing to go 
through. I have not been sea-sick yet. I know the notes I 
send you are very rough : they are merely sketches to be 
filled in at leisure. 

I must now kiss all of you — Jemima — Addy — Henry — my 
Tita — Mamy and Grandma. God bless you, and bring me 
safely and soon to your hearth again. — Affectionately yours, 

Henry. 
Mrs. Henry Swinglehurst, Hincaster. 



P.S. — Much to say of the carriages and rotten row of 
Havanna and its theatre and market and the grand displays 
each evening on the Promenade ; but no time. 
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New York, 

II May, 1863. 
My Dear Wife, — I left Havanna on the 27th ult: and 
after a half disagreeable passage reached New York on the 
2nd when I sent home some papers. The trip I made in the 
steamship " Creole," United States. The food, service and 
other things were the meanest I ever saw in a steamer. There 
were many passengers from New Orleans — nearly all of 
Rebel views — even little children, nice chubby girls of three 
or four years of age, of which there were many on board, 
when we asked them what they were, said — ** I am a Rebel." 
None would admit the name of Yankee. I slept three nights 
on the cabin floor, once on the table, and once on the stair- 
way. We had no fruit unless we paid for it. They tried to 
cheat me by altering the Wine Bill — they endeavoured to 
dodge me by giving me Greenbacks for exchange of my 
sovereigns. The servants were mostly Irish — dirty and im- 
pudent — said to be the very curse of everything in the United 
States. There were no especial incidents of the voyage 
except the sudden cold and wind and fog as we passed Cape 
Hatteras — after which we saw a vessel bottom upwards. I 
will not now enter on prosy descriptions — suffice it that we 
received the inspectors and doctors early in the morning in 
the beautiful bay of New York — that there was an hour 
afterwards great anxiety to be on shore and that I found the 
Americans at this time just as slow as other people. I put 
my luggage on one of their Hotel omnibuses, but grew so 
weary of waiting I took a coach and left half an hour before 
some of my companions, amongst whom were Mr. Philips, 
lady and child from St. Thomas. I drove to the Metropolitan 
Hotel. It is one of the finest in New York : but with much 
that is wonderful in management there are many defects. The 
building is an immense affair — long lobbies and stairways 
along which I was constantly lost. I was there five days and 
still had only half learned the road to the breakfast room. 
The supplies of food are excellent — anything or everything. 
Tea I had not tasted for some months— and the Hotel is not ' 

prime at that. They do not, as Dickens said, find you a 
tooth-brush, but they do not provide you a clean water bottle 
for drinking and tooth- washing. Iti Panamal got my wash- 
ing in 24 hours, in New York in three days. They wash, 
however, splendidly here. 
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My friends were very anxious to get me from the hotel, but 
I wouldn't leave *till I was washed up. At last I did so — 
coming here to 15 West Sixteenth St. — a fine elegant house 
belonging to my friend Foster of Valparaiso and now occupied 
by his brother on his account. The house is well furnished 
and equipped. Fine pictures — warm and cold baths — a great 
variety of good wines and liquors, &c., &c. The door handles 
inside and outside — the lock fittings— the bell handles — the 
water taps at marble wash basins — the keys of the baths and 
all the fittings of this class in the house, are of silver electro- 
plate. There is every comfort and convenience — the nice 
bachelor breakfasts and dinners are far better got up than at 
the hotel. I have been dining out with Mr. Hobson and 
other men of high commercial and social standing, whose 
tables are set with every elegant and excellent thing in food, 
wines and liquors, sherry, champagne, clarets, &c., all of 
first brands, and my friends seem determined to find me 
something. to outdo in quality all they think I have found 
elsewhere. Mr. Charles Foster is surrounded with a circle of 
wealthy and educated men, who are attached to him and his 
brother with singular ties of affection — these include mer- 
chants, judges, lawyers, doctors, and men of fortune not in 
business — and they receive me with family generosity as a 
friend of their friend of Valparaiso. In conversation and 
discussion we have allowed no topic of politics or social life 
to be too sacred, and I have talked with them on all points of 
diff"erence between England and the United States about 
their war, and opened up as much as time would permit all 
their own social evils and dangers. 

The city, its streets, its parks, its commotion, and the vast 
indications of wealth, are something remarkable : palaces of 
marble like theirs for shops, hotels, and residences, are I 
think, nowhere so many and so grand. Yet there is something 
terribly out of order in the place. And I may say that, 
excepting only two or three streets, New York is of all cities 
the most shamefully filthy of anything I have seen. The best 
men of the country have been keeping out of public life until 
jobbers and rascals have entire command of town affairs, and 
a revolution must some day spring from this evil,of a nature 
not less painful to think about than the unnatural war now 
raging. Last week I suppose some 30,000 men were killed 
and wounded: the Federals alone admit a loss of 17,000. 

u 
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Yet, unless you saw the placards and the hospitals and the 
press, you might ride or walk for hours amid the pressure of 
ships and carts, hurried amongst business — go to theatres or 
churches, see the hotels with the 500 occupants in each, move 
through crowds, and pressing crowds of healthy, active, 
beautiful, well-dressed ladies and gentlemen in Broadway and 
the Avenues, and, if you did not know it, you could not be 
led to think that a malignant and terrific war was raging ; 
which under the forms of Liberty has destroyed half a million 
of men, and destroyed also the hopes of thousands here, of 
popular government. I am astonished to find here so many 
men of high social standing opposed to anything like Uni- 
versal Suffrage — they affirm it to have destroyed the country. 
I will not say more on these points — I have not time — what 
I say will do as texts for future conversation. 

I visited Barnum's Museum — it is a great sham. I got a 
set of the wedding cards of Tom Thumb, and I may bring 
some other things along with me. 

I perhaps run down to Washington to-night travelling all 
night, and in a few days will tell you exactly on what day I 
leave. I think it will be by the ** Australasia '* on the 20th, 
thus arriving in England I suppose on the 30th or 31st which 
you can tell as well as I can. I don't know how you can 
meet me — you must know best — you may miss the game by 
such a step, and I pass to Hincaster while you are at Liver- 
pool. That will be pretty ! 

Do what you think best : I will write again in a few days. 
The steamers are duly telegraphed in Liverpool. If I arrive 
in the day-time I shall try to get to the railway — but fiot to 
disappoint you, will, if I don't see you, look first at the Adeiphi 
and then at the Albion Hotel, if I don't see you on landing. 
I think there exist both, so if you go there, that is to Liverpool, 
stay at the Adeiphi ; if there is no Adeiphi stay at the Albion. 
If you, but it is no use saying more, if I dont see you thisre, 
I shall take the first train for home. How happy I shall be 
to arrive and find you all well. Don't bring anyone to meet 
me unless your brother. I want to be quiet at first or I may 
get as cross as I did on landing four years ago. — Affection- 
ately, my dearest Jane, — Henry. 
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New York, 

II May 1863. 

My Dearest Jemima, Addy, Henry, and Tita, — I had the 
pleasure of receiving here your letters of 13th ultimo. I think 
that those of Tita and Henry were the best ! Mamy didn't 
write— so as I dined yesterday with a rich family where they 
had several little boys and girls and one of the little girls 
wanted to come to England with me, perhaps I shall bring 
her and send Mamy to New York ! 

At dinner-time one of the young ladies put on a pair of 
parlour skates and began skating round the room to show me 
how they skate here without ice. I shall bring a pair of these 
skates and then we shan't want any more cold weather in 
England. 

People have been so kind to me and I have had so many 
enjoyments that I fear if you are not very good boys and 
girls when I return I shall want to run away again. You 
know when a cat or a sheep has been used to a house or field, 
neither of them like to be changed, and I shall perhaps feel 
queer on coming home after having been petted and feasted 
in so many strange places. But if you think there is any 
chance of my running away you must tie me up with little 
strings of affection and kindness until I get used to you. 

Your little house at Hincaster will be small compared to a 
steamer or an American Hotel. Now, for example, in the 
Metropolitan Hotel I found that from the first flight of stairs 
to my room I had just to make 246 strides — so you see I may 
just as soon walk out of the window as not if you don't take 
care of me. I don't think Tita or Mamy will know me — 
perhaps some other gentleman will come and pass himself off 
for their Papa ! ! 

You may guess how many little ones I can get here if I tell 
you, that there are 40,000 children in New York who don't go 
to any school and need a good father very much. There are 
thousands of beautiful houses here built of marble and fine 
stones, which have lots of good beautiful children in them — 
so you see I have plenty of chances if you don't be good and 
take care of me. I can get here poor children to love or rich 
ones either. I hope to see you all before a fortnight, nay 
perhaps in eight or ten days after you get this letter. Mamy 
had better have a letter ready for me so that we may be 
friends again. Remember me kindly to Grandma, and believe 
me, your affectionate Father, — Henry Swinglehurst. 
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N.B. — Some letters seem missing, and amongst the rest 
one in which I must have told of my runs to Boston and 
Philadelphia and Washington. The run to Washington in 
the night was most disagreeable, the war absorbing all con- 
veniences. The trains ran irregularly as to speed, and at times 
seemed on fire, so furiously did the smoke and flames from the 
engines light up the way. It was like driving into the place 
the wicked are to be cooked in. I liked the old Quaker city. 
Its Hotel was splendid, and food good. The streets clean and 
orderly. When I got to Washington there turned up naval 
and military men whom I knew in Chile, all returned to be 
ready for orders. It was a time when men seemed neither at 
peace with themselves nor quite able to be so with anyone 
who did not see just as they did ; it was a sad sorrowful time. 
Too long ago now to b^n talking it over. 

Boston much pleased me, and I found my little friend Mr. 
Stevens. The peculiarity at Boston was being waited on at 
the Revere by white men. I had been so long amongst dark 
waiters, that it made me quite uneasy having the nice white 
youths in white ties and swallow tails, doing the very atten- 
tive service which they do at Boston. The fare and service 
were all one desires. At New York I saw men both coming 
and going for the war, and it made my heart bleed, to think 
how a nation so brave as the Americans, should have had so 
sad a duty to do. Thank God, that at this moment when just 
finishing the copy of some of my old letters, now thirty years 
old, peace reigns over America and the world, and President 
Cleveland has just delivered a grand Free Trade message, 
and Grand Old Gladstone is on the eve of pushing on a great 
reform, for old Ireland. May both of them live to see their 
aims victorious, and to hear the joyful thanks of all friends of 
freedom and justice. — Henry Swinglehurst. 

HiNCASTER, March, 1893. 
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VEGETABLE WOOL, COTTON, &c., ON PACIFIC 
COAST, PANAMA, & WEST INDIES, 1863. 



Copy. — Vegetable Wool. Lima, 

12 February, 1863. 
Henry Swinglehurst, Esq., 
Present. 

Dear Sir, — Availing of your kind offer to make enquiries 
regarding the adaptation of ^^ Peruvian Vegetable Wooly' as a 
manufacturing article, I now beg to hand you two samples as 
follow : — 

No. I. — Brown and short staple is by no means to be con- 
sidered as a fair average sample ; this has evidently been 
gathered from the ground after having been shed by the 
plant ; consequently it is in a matted and mixed state and not 
so regular and fleecy as 

No. 2 which may be considered as a fair average sample, 
as that which I am at present collecting is part longer and 
and part shorter in staple. 

I had hopes of being enabled to show you a piece of cloth 
manufactured here from the article, but have been disap- 
pointed ; this looks very much like a fine Alpaca Poncho Cloth: 
and possesses great strength, softness and elasticity. Accord- 
ing to a trial made here by a practical person, the strength of 
"Peruvian Vegetable Wool" as compared to a thread of 
"White Berlin Wool" was as 16 of the latter to 23 of the 
former, thus giving a decided superiority of say 50% in favor 
of the "Peruvian Vegetable Wool." 

You will observe that in sample No. 2 the colour varies from 
a light yellow to brown ; this I am informed is according to 
the age of the wool, viz., that it grows dark according to 
maturity. 

Any suggestions that you can afiford regarding the age at 
which it should be gathered will be found most acceptable. 

I shall shortly be in a position to supply large quantities of 
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this article, and it will be most interesting to me to have your 
report, as to value, suitability, &c., and should you wish to 
make a trial of it you can obtain a larger sample from Messrs. 
Graham, Kelly & Co., Liverpool, who receive a bale by this 
present opportunity. 

On receipt of advice from you I shall be happy to forward 
a parcel to you direct. 

Trusting you will excuse my trespassing on your valuable 
time, 

I remain, Dear Sir, 

Yours very truly. 
(Signed) CALISTO PFEIFFER. 



Copy. Lima, 

29 April, 1863. 
Messrs. Thornton & Co., 
Manchester. 

Dear Sirs, — On the 12th of February last I had the 
pleasure of addressing your Mr. Swinglehurst when in this 
city, on the subject of ** Peruvian Vegetable Wool** and then 
stated my regret at not being enabled to show him a piece of 
cloth handwoven from this fibre. 

I now beg to enclose two small slips, one — the yellow — 
manufactured in a raw state ; and the other dyed black, to 
show that this operation is practicable. 

I consider the question now solved as to whether or not 
this article is to be considered as likely to become of impor- 
tance and consumption in the manufacturing districts of 
Europe, in view of the present samples made on the most 
rough and primitive principles. Mr. Swinglehurst promised 
to send me his report on the Vegetable Wool, as also price to 
be obtained for same with you. 

As 1 shall shortly be in a position to export large quantities 
of the article and have obtained an exclusive right for same 
from this Government, and have now in my possession a 
sample of Cassimeres made in England, half coarse wool 
and half vegetable, the latter giving to the former a beauti- 
fully soft and silky appearance and touch, I trust the present 
may prove of interest to you. And craving your indulgence, 

I remain. Dear Sirs, 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) CALISTO PFEIFFER. 
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Previous to 1861, the produce of cotton in Peru was about 
8,000 qols of 100 lbs. each per annum. At present, February 
1863, the conversation in Peru, respecting its culture, is car- 
ried on in all circles of society with much zeal ; and there is 
great activity manifested in bringing estates into cotton culti- 
vation. Some of the largest hacendados or landholders, and 
the wealthy merchants are aiming to develop the growth, 
under the favoring conditions, of high prices, and active 
demand. 

During the present year 30,000 qtls will be exported from 
Peru, being nearly fourfold the product of i860— and the 
product of the crops for 1863-4 is estimated at 60,000. 

In the north of Peru from the vicinity of Piura, Lam- 
beyeque, &c., south as far as Pisco and along all the valleys 
embraced within a latitude of ten degrees, seed gives its first 
crop in 8 months, tho' not a large one. And afterwards, 
yields an average crop every six months. One tree will aver- 
age not less than 6 lbs. of clean cotton per annum. Some 
hacendados count on 8 lbs. ; but 3 lbs. per tree each crop, 
there being two crops in the year, is a safe calculation. It is 
confidently believed that improved culture will increase the 
yield. Trees have in rare instances been known to produce 
20 lbs. of cotton per annum. 

The amount of capital at present invested is about one 
million dollars. Many schemes are daily discussed for in- 
creasing the capital, the number of labourers, and the extent 
of irrigated land for growing cotton. A favorite topic is the 
one of raising 10,000,000 dollars in Europe. Next to want of 
capital — or perhaps first in importance, is the want of hands. 

Chinamen, have been introduced steadily for some years 
past, both for Sugar and Cotton culture, and for general 
labour on the estates and Guano Islands, but though the 
Chinese work well, and soon adapt themselves to the climate 
and fashions of the country, and are ready in amalgamating 
with the native women, they cannot from want of means be 
introduced in sufficiently large numbers. It costs about 250 
dollars to import one man on an average shipment. They 
usually contract for eight years labour receiving their food and 
four dollars per month as wages. The total cost per day being 
about 38 to 43 cents according to the locality, and the value 
of food. 

When I was in Callao Bay in January, I saw on board 
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a steamer, I think an English one, a number of men and 
women, Canajos who had been brought from the Isles de 
Paque in the South Pacific — they were uncouth, savage look- 
ing beings ; and were dancing and jumping wildly about the 
deck ; mostly performing a sort of continuous jumping dance 
OQ one leg, and shouting and laughing with ail their might as 
they leaped about. 

Senor Ramos, a gentleman of great enterprise wealth and 
intelligence, and an extensive landholder who was educated 
in a Jesuits* College in England, and has been making 
great efforts to improve his estates, by Sugar and Cotton 
culture, informed me that he had introduced fifty of these 
savages at a cost of 200 dollars each or a total of about 
12,000 dollars ; and he says they are literally of no use. They 
are very ignorant, and wanting in intellect — they know no- 
thing of work — think of nothing but sleep — and the women 
cry continually. 

Not having in their Island homes fed on anything but 
shell-fish, cocoa-nuts, &c., they do not adapt themselves to 
the better feeding of Peru. And they devour their meat and 
vegetables raw, and eat so ravenously that they fall sick and 
die. Their introduction has been carried on by a mere 
system of kidnapping ; but the Emperor of France interfered 
to put a stop to this proceeding. And if he had not done so, 
the evil would have cured itself, as being quite unprofitable. 

Some of the principal persons engaged in cotton culture 
are, amongst the natives, Senores Salcedo — Ramos — Perez — 
Elias — Candamo and Zaracondegui ; men with immense 
estates and representing a very large amount of capital ; 
possibly more than any other half dozen names in Peru. 

There are also a few Englishmen engaged in the enterprise 
amongst whom is Mr. Swayne a gentleman of Lima. A Mr. 
Garland has 10,000 acres of land in Piura, a rich and prolific 
valley near the Port of Payta. He will next year have about 
1200 acres under irrigation, and hopes to harvest from the 
double crop 1200 lbs. clean cotton per acre. He pays 6 reals 
per day to the natives, and 8 reals to the gringo^ or foreigner, 
and lets each have an acre of ground for his own use. Pays 
4 to 6 reals per 100 lbs. for picking, — one person can pick 200 
lbs. per day working hard during the customary long hours. 

He has 90 native and 10 foreign labourers. He estimates 
yield per annum 5 lbs. per tree ; but thinks that improved 
culture will give 10 lbs. per tree. 
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Two brothers, Scotchmen, named Sterling, relatives of the 
Sterling who had claims to the first invention of Ericson's 
new motive power engine, have about 700 acres of land at 
Piura — these young men are Civil Engineers, and have made 
their capital by working in Peru and Chile on Railways — 
Water Reservoirs and other useful public works. They are 
young men of high respectability and worth. It is said that 
in applying machinery for the irrigation of their land, they 
have absorbed capital which more experience would have 
preserved. But they are still progressing; and will certainly 
succeed and do well. 

Brown cotton grows about Piura — it is an article in colour 
not unlike that remarkable product, Peruvian vegetable 
wool — the tree grows up among other cotton trees, and from 
the same sowing of seed. It has the light and dark colours of 
the Vicuna wool. I saw at Payta a very good poncho woven 
from it — it needs no dye, as the Vicuna colour is the most in 
vogue. 

In Guayaquil some small attempts are also being made to 
grow cotton. The soil and climate are eminently suitable : 
but the labourers are few and lazy, and the Government and 
finances of the country in great disorder. 

In and abound Panama cotton grows indigenously ; both the 
arbaceous and herbaceous. I saw in February a fine pod of 
cotton from the Pearl Islands, the seed of which was only 
sown in the September previous, from a lot of sea island. The 
cotton has been once gathered, and the tree, again bears a 
hundred beautiful pods of fine cotton, somewhat like that of 
Peru, which at this time, 1863, has been sold at 23d. per lb. 

Mons. Sablas who first formed the scheme of making the 
Panama Railway which he submitted to the French Govern- 
ment before the crisis of 1848, says that he has known a 
cotton tree bearing cotton when he first saw it, and that it 
bore vigorously ten years afterwards : he supposes that it 
must then have been at least fifteen years old, tho' still 
healthy and bearing luxuriantly. 

Mr. Cowan, H.B.M. Consul at Colon, Isthmus of Panama, 
in the neighbourhood of which, though esteemed about the 
worst climate of the world by those who only make a short 
stay, he has lived for some five and thirty years, and still 
looks hale and cheery as an English country squire, says, 
that many years ago, on the Rio Magdalena, there was a 
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cotton estate on alluvial soil — ^that it ceased to be cultivated, 
but must be a fine region, for cotton. 

Nicaragua i§ making considerable efforts to grow cotton. It 
was first sold at 8 cents per lb. in the pod — in 1862 it was 
selling at 16 cents in the pod. It yields about 33% of clean 
cotton — is somewhat better in quality than the Peruvian ; 
and at the beginning of 1863 had sold in the United States 
for 63 cents per lb. of clean cotton. 

Don Pedro Merino of Panama who is the principal receiver 
of the Nicaragua cotton, informed me that 2,000 bales of 250 
lbs. each would be sold this year. 

At Saint Thomas, Porto Rico, San Domingo, and Cuba, I 
found the cotton fever prevailing, and saw many small sam- 
ples of good quality — in fact most places that I have visited 
within 25 degrees north and south of the Equator, where 
t here is land that can be irrigated, or where rains come in 
regular season, cotton seems to have as natural a home as 
the potato crop finds in old Ireland. And if our workpeople 
starve for lack of cotton it is mainly due to the circumstance, 
that where cotton will grow the labourers are few. Hundreds 
of millions of acres that grow nothing, because they are un- 
tilled, only wait time and hands, to grow cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, or anything that may be sown upon them. 

Henry Swinglehurst. 
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